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CHAPTER  I. 


When  Eugenie  de  Menancourt,  slowly  and 
painfully,  returned  to  consciousness  of  life  and 
sorrow,  she  found  herself  in  the  saloon  in 
which  she  usually  sat,  and  in  the  arms  of  her 
own  women.  Gazing  fearfully  around,  she 
sought  to  discover  where  the  forms  of  those 
who  so  lately  surrounded  her  were  now  con- 
cealed ;  and  as  she  satisfied  herself  that  there 
was  no  one  present  but  her  own  attendants, 
her  bewildered  imagination  almost  led  her  to 
hope,  that  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  gone 
through  were    nothing  but    the  phantasms  of 
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some  horrible  dream.  Gradually,  however, 
memory  recalled  every  circumstance  with  too 
painful  a  degree  of  accuracy  to  admit  of  her 
indulging  any  longer  in  such  a  happy  delusion ; 
and  now,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  any 
but  those  whom  she  knew  and  loved,  she  gave 
way  to  all  the  bitter  sorrow  that  swelled  her 
heart,  and  burst  into  a  long  and  silent  flood 
of  tears.  The  tears,  however,  seemed  to  re- 
lieve her ;  but  the  words  which  one  of  her 
young  attendants  whispered  in  her  ear  tended 
more  than  all  to  afford  consolation,  and  to  re- 
vive almost  extinguished  hope. 

"  Do  not  weep  so  bitterly,  lady,  do  not 
weep  so  bitterly,"  said  the  girl.  "  He  is  gone, 
he  is  gone,  and  may  not  return  for  months  ! " 

"  Who  is  gone?"  exclaimed  Eugenie,  start- 
ing up,  and  hurriedly  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  that  she  might  gaze  the  more  intently 
upon  the  speaker.  "  Who  is  gone?  Who  may 
not  return  for  months  ? " 

"  The    Count   d'Aubin,    lady,"    replied    the 


girl.  "  Madame  de  Montpensier  bade  me  tell 
you  so,  and  gave  me  this  note  to  be  deli- 
vered to  you,  when  you  were  well  enough  to 
read  it." 

"  Give  it  to  me — give  it  to  me  now,"  cried 
Eugenie  ;  and  tearing  it  open,  she  held  it  to 
the  light,  gazing  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  con- 
tents. It  was  very  brief,  but  almost  every 
word  spoke  comfort,  for  they  went  to  inform 
her,  that  the  Count  d'Aubin,  on  business  of  im- 
portance, had  been  obliged  to  set  off  for  Maine  ; 
that  the  period  of  his  return  was  not  decided, 
but  that  it  certainly  could  not  take  place  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  while  it  might 
be  delayed  longer  ;  and  though  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter  went  to  say,  that  both  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  and  Madame  de  Montpensier 
trusted  that,  ere  the  Count's  return,  Eugenie 
would  have  made  up  her  mind  to  receive  him 
as  her  husband,  and  to  sign  the  formal  contract 
of  marriage,  yet  the  intelligence  of  his  absence 
was  a  reprieve ;  and  imagination  fondly  clinging 
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to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  at  once  renewed 
hope  in  her  bosom. 

"With  hope  came  back  the  spirit  of  exertion 
which  had  been  crushed  beneath  despair. 
Dropping  the  note  upon  the  table,  as  the  light- 
ening progress  of  thought  ran  on  in  an  instant 
from  one  object  to  another,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  "  Where,  where!  can  Bea- 
trice of  Ferara  be?  She  must  be  ill,  or  she 
would  have  come  to  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Shall  we  send,  and  see,  lady?"  demanded 
one  of  the  women. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  do  so,"  replied  Eugenie,  "  and 
leave  me  alone  for  half  an  hour ;  I  would  fain 
think  —  I  would  fain  consider  what  is  best  to 
be  done !  I  am  better,  indeed  I  am  better 
now,"  she  added,  seeing  the  women  look  at  her 
with  some  hesitation.  "  Stay  in  the  anteroom, 
and  I  will  call,  if  I  want  you." 

The  women  obeyed  ;  and  Eugenie,  leaning  on 
the  table,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and 
remained  endeavouring  to  reduce,  to  some  de- 
finite  and  feasible  plara    the   vague   hopes   of 


relief  which  she  had  again  conceived.  But  the 
effects  of  the  agitation  she  had  suffered  still  re- 
mained, and  she  found  it  impossible  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  the  future,  so  perseveringly  did 
they  wander  back  to  the  past. 

In  this  state,  she  had  continued  about  five  or 
ten  minutes,  when  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door  made  her  raise  her  eyes.  That  which 
led  into  the  anteroom  was  shut,  as  well  as  that 
which  gave  egress,  at  once,  upon  the  staircase ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  there  was 
another  door,  which  communicated  with  an  un- 
occupied part  of  the  house,  looking  into  a  back 
street  which  led  away  towards  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  ;  and  when  Eugenie  turned  her  eyes 
in  that  direction,  she  started  up  with  surprise, 
and  some  degree  of  alarm,  on  perceiving  it 
gently  and  slowly  drawn  back.  Remembering, 
however,  that  her  attendants  were  in  the  ante- 
room, she  paused,  to  see  what  would  be  the 
result,  suppressing  the  exclamation  which  had 
nearly  burst  from  her  lips. 
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The  sight  that  the  open  door  presented,  when 
farther  drawn  back,  was  certainly  one  which  in 
no  degree  diminished  her  surprise,  but  at  the 
same  time  added  nothing  to  her  alarm  ;  for  the 
person  who  opened  it  was  alone ;  nor  was  he 
one  whose  appearance  was  calculated  to  inspire 
terror.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  youth,  apparently 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
that  now  presented  itself,  carrying  a  lamp  in 
one  hand,  and  unclosing  the  door  with  the 
other.  His  dress  was  of  the  gay  and  splendid 
costume  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
from  under  his  high-crowned  beaver,  and  its 
manifold  ostrich  feathers,  the  bright  and  glossy 
curls  of  his  coal-black  hair  fell  round  as  hand- 
some a  face  as  ever  was  beheld.  A  large  cloak 
was  wrapped  about  his  arm,  and  riding  boots 
pushed  down  to  his  ancles,  as  was  then  custom- 
ary, seemed  to  indicate  that  he  either  came 
from  or  was  bound  upon  a  journey  ;  and  as 
Eugenie  gazed  upon  him,  she  concluded  at 
once  that  he  was  some  page  attached  to  the 


Count  d'Aubin,  who,  sent  with  some  message  or 
letter  ere  his  lord's  departure,  had  either  by 
accident  or  design  passed  by  that  part  of  the 
dwelling  which  was  for  the  time  out  of  use.  As 
soon  as  this  conviction  struck  her,  she  rose  to 
call  in  her  women,  but  the  youth  held  up  his 
hand  with  a  gesture  which  was  easily  inter- 
preted into  an  entreaty  to  be  silent ;  and 
Eugenie  again  paused,  saying  in  a  low  tone, 
"  What  do  you  seek  here,  sir?  Do  not  ad- 
vance, or  I  must  call  my  servants !" 

The  youth,  however,  did  still  advance,  but 
with  an  air  of  deprecation  and  gentleness,  that 
took  away  all  fear ;  and  when,  within  a  step, 
he  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  bent  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  Eugenie  gazed  upon  him 
with  doubt  and  astonishment ;  but  a  confused 
and  uncertain  hope  began  to  take  possession 
of  her  mind,  as  the  boy  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  then,  as  he  glided  his  arms  round  her 
waist,  and,  with  the  jetty  curls  of  his  hair 
mingling   with   her   light-brown   locks,    kissed 
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her  tenderly  on  either  cheek,  the  fair  girl's 
face  dropped  upon  her  new  companion's  shoul- 
der, and  with  a  flood  of  tears  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  Beatrice,  Beatrice!  why  did  you  not 
come  sooner?" 

"  I  did  come  sooner,"  replied  Beatrice  of 
Ferara,  —  or  Leonard  de  Monti,  as  the  reader 
will,  — "  I  did  come  sooner,  my  dear  Eugenie. 
I  did  come  sooner !  and  have  been  in  these 
apartments  all  the  evening,  directing  every 
thing  that  has  passed  in  all  this  sad  scene, 
though  those  who  were  actors  therein  knew 
nothing  of  the  prompter.  I  could  not  come 
to  console  you,  my  Eugenie,  nor  to  give 
you  one  word  of  comfort  and  assurance,  lest 
I  should  be  discovered  by  all  the  spies  and 
messengers  who  were  going  to  and  fro  about 
this  house  during  the  whole  of  yesterday  ;  but 
I  arranged  the  only  means  of  saving  you,  and 
making  my  way  into  the  house  by  the  back 
street,  watched  till  I  saw  my  plan  executed, 
and  then  came  to  bear  you  away  to  a  place 
of  greater  security." 


"  But,  alas,  alas !  your  plan  has  failed," 
replied  Eugenie.  "  The  fatal  ring  has  been 
upon  my  finger." 

"  Fear  not !  fear  not ! "  replied  Beatrice. 
"  That  ring  binds  you  to  nothing,  Eugenie. 
Such  a  marriage  is  lawful  in  no  land  under 
the  sun ;  and  I  took  care  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  witnesses  to  prove,  hereafter,  that 
your  consent  was  refused  to  the  last." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Eugenie,  "  I  know  that 
such  a  marriage  cannot  be  legal ;  and  I  would 
sooner  die  than  ever  render  it  so.  But  still, 
Beatrice,  still  a  ceremony  has  taken  place ;  and 
though  I  will  not  be  his  wife,  yet  I  can 
never,  never  feel  myself  free  again ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can,"  replied  Beatrice,  with 
one  of  her  gay  smiles ;  "  yes,  you  can  be  free 
as  ever  to  give  this  fair  hand  to  any  one  in  the 
wide  world  you  choose." 

Eugenie  shook  her  head ;  but  Beatrice  drew 
her  arms  closer  around  her,  saying,  "  Well, 
well,  you  little  infidel,  if  you  will   not  believe 
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me  without  farther  proof,  hear  the  secret  of  it 
all — but  I  dare  not  speak  it  aloud,  lest  the  very 
spirits  of  the  air  should  catch  it,  ere  the  poor 
man  get  back  to  the  Huguenot  camp  ;  for  they 
would  burn  him  alive  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
if  they  caught  him  ;  and  the  two  thousand 
pistoles  which  bribed  him  to  the  adventure 
would  be  but  cold  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames ; "  and  putting  her  lips  close  to 
Eugenie's  ear,  she  whispered  one  or  two  words 
in  a  tone  so  low,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Menan- 
court  herself  might  rather  be  said  to  divine 
their  meaning  than  to  hear  them  distinctly. 
That  she  understood  them  fully,  however,  was 
evident;  for  the  light  of  joy  instantly  broke 
over  her  countenance ;  and  clasping  her  hands 
together,  while  she  raised  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  she  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  am  saved 
indeed!" 

At  that  moment,  the  door  from  the  ante- 
room suddenly  opened,  and  Beatrice  started 
up  from  the  position  in  which  she  had  remained 
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ever  since  her  first  entrance  into  the  room, 
while  Eugenie  turned  a  terrified  glance  towards 
the  door.  It  was  only  one  of  her  women, 
however,  who  entered ;  and,  contrary  to  her 
mistress's  expectations,  she  evinced  no  surprise 
at  the  sight  of  Beatrice  de  Ferara,  disguised  in 
the  manner  we  have  described. 

"  She  knows  it  all,  Eugenie,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  for  it  was  by  her  means  I  obtained  ad- 
mission." 

"  I  suppose,  madam,"  said  the  waiting  wo- 
man, with  a  smile,  "  that  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  Jean  Baptiste  has  returned,  with  the 
news  that  Mademoiselle  de  Ferara  is  still  ab- 
sent from  home,  and  is  not  expected  for  many 
days." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Caroline," 
demanded  Eugenie,  "  that  she  was  here  ?  It 
would  have  saved  me  many  a  miserable  moment. 
If  I  had  known  that  she  was  in  this  house, 
I  should  never  have  lost  hope  that  all  would  go 
right." 
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"  But  it  was  impossible  to  tell  you,  lady," 
replied  the  waiting-woman ;  "  for  the  Duchess 
de  Montpensier  sent  us  all  away ;  and  after 
she  was  gone,  I  could  not  say  what  I  knew, 
because  your  other  women  were  with  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Beatrice,  "  we  have 
matters  of  more  importance  to  think  of  now, 
Eugenie :  we  will  keep  all  explanations  for  an 
after  time,  when  you  and  I,  in  some  little 
cottage,  far  away  from  these  scenes  of  strife, 
want  conversation  to  pass  away  the  hours  till 
the  storm  has  worked  itself  out,  and  the  sky 
is  once  more  clear.  And  now,  sweet  sister  of 
my  heart,  call  up  all  your  courage,  summon 
all  your  resolution,  for  we  must  lose  no  time, 
but  make  the  best  of  our  way  out  of  this  hate- 
ful city ;  for  ere  to-morrow  morning  be  two 
hours'  old,  Mayenne  will  have  discovered  that 
he  has  been  cheated;  and  though  Philip  of 
Aubin  be  by  that  time  beyond  recall,  his 
Highness  the  Lieutenant  General,  and  the 
Holy  League,  even  if  they  find  not  out  all  the 
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windings  of  our  plot,  will  take  such  measures 
for  your  security,  that  all  after  efforts  will  be 
vain." 

"  Oh !  I  will  do  any  thing !  I  will  fly  any 
where ! "  replied  Eugenie.  "  I  have  courage, 
I  have  resolution  for  any  effort.  The  worst 
that  can  befall  me  is  death ;  and  I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  times  than  be  the  bride  of 
Philip  of  Aubin." 

Beatrice  smiled,  half  sorrowfully,  half  play- 
fully. "  He  is  not  reputed,  my  fair  Eugenie," 
she  said,  "to  be  so  very  hateful,  as  you  seem 
to  think." 

Eugenie  blushed  deeply,  pained  to  believe 
that  her  undisguised  abhorrence  of  the  Count 
d' Aubin  might  have  wounded  the  feelings  of 
one  whom  she  loved  so  much  as  she  did 
Beatrice  of  Ferara — one  who,  she  well  knew, 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  man  whom  she  her- 
self so  deeply  detested.  "  I  mean  not  to  say 
that  he  is  so  hateful  in  himself,  Beatrice,"  she 
replied.      "  But   has   not   he    given    me  good 
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reason  to  hate  him?  —  Perhaps  I  might  hava 
loved  him,  too,  if " 

"  If  you  had  not  loved  another,"  interrupted 
Beatrice,  with  a  smile.  "  But  we  have  not 
time  for  all  that  either,"  she  added  ;  "  and  will 
talk  of  it,  too,  another  day.  At  this  moment 
we  have  other  matters  to  think  of.  You,  my 
good  Caroline,  bring  your  mistress  some  re- 
freshments quickly ;  but  take  care  that  no  one 
else  enters  while  you  are  gone." 

"  Indeed,  Beatrice,  I  need  no  refreshment," 
said  Eugenie,  rising.  "  Joy  at  my  deliverance, 
and  hope  for  the  future,  will  give  me  strength 
and  support  to  go  any  length  of  way  ;  and  I 
am  ready,  quite  ready,  to  set  out  directly." 

Beatrice  smiled.  "  I  will  command  to-day," 
she  said  ;  "  Caroline,  do  as  I  bid  you  !  Alas, 
my  poor  Eugenie,  you  have  much  to  do,  ere 
you  can  set  out,  for  the  clanger  Lies  at  our 
threshold ;  and  when  once  I  have  led  you 
twenty  yards  in  safety  from  the  door  of  this 
house,  I  shall  think  the  battle  half  won  at 
least." 
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"  What,  then,  is  it  that  you  fear  ?"  demanded 
Eugenie,  eagerly. 

"  Delay,  above  all  things ! "  answered  Bea- 
trice ;  "  for  though,  I  trust,  our  plot  has  been 
too  well  laid  to  be  discovered  immediately,  yet 
there  is  always  danger  where  there  is  any  thing 
concealed.  First,  then,  Eugenie,  you  must 
change  your  dress,  and  take  such  a  one  as 
will  most  completely  disguise  you,  should  you 
be  sought  for  more  speedily  than  we  suppose. 

"  I  know  not  where  to  find  any  dress  but 
my  own,"  replied  Eugenie.  "  What  dress 
would  you  have  me  take,  Beatrice? — Though 
now  I  think  of  it,"  she  added  suddenly;  "one 
of  my  maids  has  her  own  country  costume  with 
her,  —  a  white  petticoat,  and  a  red  open  gown 
above  it,  with " 

"Impossible!  impossible!"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice. "  It  would  betray  you  at  once.  Re- 
member, my  dear  Eugenie,  that  I  go  with  you ; 
and  though  in  the  streets  of  Paris  they  might 
but  think  that  the  gay  page  was  deceiving  the 
country  girl  with  a  tale  of  love,   that  would 
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not  do  beyond  the  gates.  I  once  thought  of  a 
nun's  dress  for  you,  which  would  do  very  well 
in  the  city  also  ;  but  one  must  care  for  other 
tilings  than  those  of  the  mere  present ;  and  I 
recollected,  that  if  I,  dressed  as  a  bold  youth, 
and  you,  dressed  as  a  pretty  nun,  were  seen 
getting  into  either  coach  or  litter  together,  we 
should  soon  have  the  ecclesiastical  officers  at 
our  heels.  No,  no,  Eugenie  !  we  must  have 
some  dress  for  you  which  will  neither  attract 
attention  in  the  city,  nor  beyond  the  walls  ; 
which  will  tell  its  own  tale,  and,  by  sparing 
all  inquiries,  conceal  our  sex  and  character 
without  an  effort." 

"  Oh,  not  a  man's  dress  ! "  exclaimed  Eugenie, 
imploringly. 

"  None  other,  indeed !  "  answered  Beatrice, 
smiling;  "but  knowing  the  timid  shyness  of 
that  heart  which  pretends  to  be  so  bold,  I  have 
chosen  one  for  you,  Eugenie,  which  will  hide 
your  person  as  effectually  as  the  fullest  robe 
that  ever  woman  wore,  which  will  accord  with 
a  smooth  cheek  and  a  demure  look,  and  which 
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Will  yet  admit  of  your  travelling  in  company 
with  a  bold  page.  Come  and  see !  for  I  have 
brought  it  here  along  with  me." 

Thus  saying,  Beatrice  de  Ferara  led  the  way, 
through  the  same  passage  by  which  she  herself 
had  entered,  to  a  room  wherein  she  had  lain  con- 
cealed during  the  time  that  the  other  apart- 
ments were  occupied  by  the  party  assembled  for 
that  sad  bridal.  There,  on  one  of  the  old  oaken 
chairs,  lay  the  robes  of  a  young  abbe  in  com- 
plete costume ;  not  such  as  that  costume  ap- 
peared in  after  years,  when  the  gradual  blending 
of  the  dress  of  different  orders  permitted  the 
aspirants  to  ecclesiastical  stations  to  assume 
habiliments  only  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  laity  by  colour  ;  but  full,  ample,  and  flow- 
ing, and  offering  to  Eugenie  that  modest  con- 
cealment for  her  fair  form,  to  which  even  she, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  ob- 
ject. Deeply  sensible  of  the  kind  and  delicate 
appreciation  of  all  her  feelings,  which  Beatrice 
—  whose  wilder  and  more  daring  nature  scoffed 
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at  such  scruples  in  her  own  instance  —  had  dis- 
played in  this  choice  of  her  disguise,  Eugenie 
was  eagerly  thanking  her  for  all  her  consider- 
ation ;  but  her  friend  cut  her  short,  to  hasten 
her  new  and  unusual  toilet,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, as  indeed  she  had  hitherto  done,  to  avoid, 
even  by  any  eager  hurry,  alarming  her  more 
timid  companion  in  the  outset  of  their  perilous 
undertaking. 

The  dress,  chosen  by  an  experienced  eye, 
fitted  admirably  in  every  respect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  shoes,  which  were  far  too  large 
for  Eugenie's  small  feet.  The  robe,  however, 
was  sufficiently  long  to  conceal  this  defect,  in 
a  great  degree  ;  and,  when  all  was  complete, 
Beatrice  gazed  over  the  changed  appearance 
of  her  fair  friend  with  a  smile  of  gay  satis- 
faction. 

"  Well,  Eugenie,"  she  exclaimed,  "  certainly 
you  are  the  prettiest  little  abbe  that  ever  was 
seen ;  but,  nevertheless,  you  will  do  admirably. 
Only  remember  not  to  uncover  your  head,  for 
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yvat  ringlets  will  betray  you.  See  how  I 
manage  mine !  I  can  pull  off  my  hat  without 
fear  ;  cannot  you  do  the  same  ?  Only  cut  off 
those  two  lower  curls  at  the  side  ;  they  will 
grow  again  in  a  month." 

"  I  will  cut  them  off  altogether,  with  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Eugenie.  But  her  friend  as- 
sured her  that  such  a  sacrifice  of  her  bright 
locks  was  not  necessary  ;  and  showing  her  how 
she  herself  contrived  to  conceal  in  one  mass 
her  own  profusion  of  dark  hair,  she  soon  put 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt  into  the 
same  form,  but  still  bade  her  uncover  her  head 
as  little  as  possible,  lest  the  want  of  all  tonsure 
should  call  attention,  and  betray  her  disguise. 

"  And  now,  Eugenie,  take  some  refresh- 
ment," said  Beatrice ;  "  meat  to  give  you 
strength, —  for  you  may  have  far  to  walk  ere 
morning,  —  and  wine  to  give  you  courage  ;  for, 
after  all,  I  doubt  the  resolution  of  that  little 
heart ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  the  only  sure 
means  of  carrying  through  a  great  undertaking 
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is  to  begin  boldly,  and  go  on  without  stopping. 
But  I  hear  your  girl  Caroline  in  the  other 
room  ;  she  had  better  bring  the  refreshments 
in  here,  lest  we  should  be  interrupted." 

Beatrice,  accordingly,  called  the  maid  in ;  and 
not  small  was  the  girl's  astonishment  to  behold 
the  transformation  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
person  of  her  mistress  during  her  short  absence. 
Beatrice,  however,  suffered  no  exclamations ; 
and  while  Eugenie,  whose  appetite  had  not 
been  increased  by  all  the  events  of  the  night, 
took  what  refreshment  she  could,  her  friend 
proceeded  to  give  directions  to  the  suivante 
concerning  the  course  that  was  to  be  pursued 
after  her  mistress's  departure. 

"  In  case  any  one  returns  to  the  house  to- 
night," she  said,  "  seeking  the  priest,  all  you 
have  to  reply  is,  that  you  know  nothing  about 
him,  and  that  your  mistress  is  in  her  own 
chamber  in  deep  grief.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  will  come  ;  and,  in  that  case, 
by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  —  for  Mayenne  does 
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not   rise  before — go   yourself  to   Madame   de 
Montpensier,   and   with    a   grave    and   serious 
face  ask  to  see  your  mistress,  adding,  before  she 
can    answer  you,   that  you  have  brought  her 
such  apparel  as  she  may  stand  in  need  of  for 
the    morning.     Mind   you   must   not    move    a 
muscle  of  your  face  !     She  will  instantly  be  all 
astonishment,  and  ask  if  you  are  mad  ;   then 
tell  her  that,  about  this  hour  to-night,  a  gay 
page  and  a  young  abbe  came  here  saying,  that 
they  brought  a  letter  from  her  Highness,  and 
took  your  mistress  away  with  them,  as  if  to  the 
Hotel  de  Guise,  to  which  place  you  were  di- 
rected to  bring  various  things  the  next  morn- 
ing.  Will  not  that  do,  Eugenie?"  she  continued, 
turning  to  her  friend,  "  and  am  not  I  fit  to  be 
a  general  of  reitres  ? " 

"  Eugenie  smiled,  but  replied,  "  Suppose 
they  do  not  believe  her,  Beatrice,  and  send  to 
examine  the  other  servants  ? " 

"  Oh!  1  am  prepared  for  all  that,"  replied 
Beatrice.     "  As  soon  as  ever  we  are  gone,  send 
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the  women  to  bed,  good  Caroline,  and  dispatch 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  upon  different  er- 
rands :  you  can  direct  two  of  them  to  my  house, 
bidding  them  wait  till  my  return.  One  you  can 
send  to  the  Count  d'Aubin's,  to  inquire  whether 
he  has  really  set  out  for  Maine  ;  and  while  these 
are  gone,  explain  yourself  to  those  whom  you 
can  best  trust  amongst  the  others,  telling  them 
simply,  that  if  any  inquiries  are  made,  they  have 
merely  to  keep  to  the  same  story  about  the  abbe 
and  the  page  which  you  are  going  to  tell." 

"  But  suppose  we  are  asked  to  describe  the 
abbe  and  the  page,  lady,  what  are  we  to  do 
then?"  demanded  the  woman. 

"  Why,  describe  them,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Beatrice.  "  Here  we  are,  take  an  exact  pic- 
ture of  us.  You  cannot  do  better  ;  and  if  you 
say,  that  your  mistress  went  away  in  our  com- 
pany, you  will  but  say  the  truth.  Now  I 
bethink  me,  you  may  as  well  add,  that  you 
think  you  have  seen  the  page  somewhere 
before,  and  rather  believe  that   he    is   in   the 
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service  of  the  Count  d'Aubin  —  which  is  true 
too,  Eugenie,  when  all  things  are  wisely  con- 
sidered, though  we  are  serving  him  against  his 
will.  But  now,  my  pretty  abbe  — I  shall  call 
you  Eugene  for  the  future  —  we  must  lose  no 
more  time.  Run  down,  Caroline,  and  see  that 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs  is  open, 
and  give  a  glance  round  the  court-yard,  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  clear." 

The  girl,  with  a  ready  promptitude  in  ma- 
noeuvring, for  which  French  soubrettes  are  not 
unjustly  famed,  required  no  farther  explan- 
ations, having  that  internal  consciousness  of 
great  resources  of  intrigue,  which  rendered 
her  quite  confident  of  being  able  to  make  up 
a  new  story,  or  to  mend  the  old  one  for  the 
occasion,  in  case  any  thing  in  Beatrice's  plan 
went  wrong.  Tripping  away  then  through  the 
unused  apartments,  to  the  back  staircase  that 
led  out  into  the  court,  she  descended  to  the 
bottom,  and  gently  unclosing  the  door,  to  the 
extent    of  about   a  hand's    breadth,    closed  it 
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again  as  quietly,  and  returned  to  the  two  ladies 
with  the  unpleasant  tidings,  that  all  the  male 
attendants  belonging  to  the  house  were  stand- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  porte-cochere,  appar- 
ently talking  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"  Get  ye  down  then,  Caroline,  to  the  maitre 
de  hotel"  cried  Beatrice;  "  bid  him  express 
your  mistress's  thanks  to  the  honest  fellows 
for  their  attachment ;  and  tell  him,  in  her  name, 
to  call  them  into  some  room,  where  their 
voices  will  not  be  heard  by  the  spies  of  the 
League,  and  to  give  them  each  a  bottle  of 
the  best  Burgundy,  to  drink  to  their  lady's 
health  and  deliverance,  and  confusion  to  her 
enemies  and  persecutors." 

With  a  smile  at  the  lady's  readiness  and 
resources,  the  soubrette  ran  off  to  obey  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  better 
news,  that  all  the  men  were  safely  housed, 
with  bottles  before  them  which  would  occupy 
them  for  some  time.  Beatrice  then  drew 
Eugenie's  arm  through  her  own,   and  led  the 
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way  towards  the  staircase,  followed  by  the  sui- 
vante,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  doors 
behind  them. 

Eugenie  felt  that  her  happiness  for  life  was 
at  stake  ;  that  she  was  taking  the  only  means 
to  save  herself  from  oppression,  persecution, 
and,  in  all  probability,  ultimate  misery.  She 
felt  that  the  object  was  worth  any  exertion ; 
that  if  ever  she  displayed  energy,  resolution, 
and  courage,  this  was  the  moment  in  which 
they  were  all  most  needed  :  and  yet  it  were 
vain  to  say,  that  her  heart  did  not  palpitate ; 
that  her  knees  did  not  shake ;  and  that  her 
trembling  hand  did  not  feel  like  a  piece  of  ice, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  and  sultry  night 
of  August. 

Beatrice  perceived  her  agitation  ;  and,  though 
her  own  firm  heart  did  not  share  in  her  friend's 
terrors,  she  felt  for  her  deeply,  and  endeavoured 
to  support  her  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
"Fear  not,  dear  Eugenie!"  she  said,  "  fear 
not !     Be  assured   that   ere   I  came  hither,   I 
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took  every  means  to  ensure  success  ;  and  that  we 
shall  not  pass  along  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
way  without  rinding  some  one  stationed  by  me 
to  aid  and  protect  us  in  case  of  need.  I  have 
spared  neither  gold  nor  thought,  Eugenie ;  and, 
in  this  world,  gold,  and  thought,  and  courage, 
will  do  every  thing ;  so  there  wants  nothing 
but  the  courage,  my  fair  friend,  and  that  you 
must  try  to  have." 

"I  will!  I  will!"  whispered  Eugenie  in 
return.  "  But,  indeed,  Beatrice,  I  cannot  but 
find  it  terrible  to  go  out  thus  alone  into  the 
streets  of  a  strange,  turbulent,  vicious  city,  in 
the  dress  of  a  different  sex,  and  with  no  one 
but  another  girl  to  guide  and  protect  me !  " 

"  Not  terrible  at  all,"  replied  Beatrice.  "  It 
is  but  what  many  a  gay  light  heart  would  do 
for  a  jest,  and  many  a  base  heart  for  a  worse 
purpose.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  great 
stake  we  are  playing  for,  that  you  feel  terrified, 
Eugenie ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  should 
give  you  courage." 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  back  staircase,  the  narrowness  of  which 
obliged  them  to  descend  one  by  one.  Beatrice, 
holding  the  lamp,  led  the  way,  and  Eugenie 
followed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the 
fair  Italian,  telling  the  maid  who  accompanied 
them  that  she  must  find  her  way  back  in  the 
dark,  blew  out  the  light,  and  gently  unclosed 
the  door.  The  moment  she  did  so,  the  summer 
air  rushed  in  ;  and  though  it  was  as  soft  and 
warm  as  the  breath  of  southern  spring,  it  felt 
chill  to  Eugenie's  cheek,  while  the  rolling  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  in  some  distant  street,  made 
her  shrink  back  upon  the  maid  as  if  she  were 
already  detected.  Beatrice  glanced  her  eye 
quickly  around  the  court,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  vacant,  took  Eugenie's  hand  to  lead  her 
on.  The  maid,  at  the  same  time,  feeling  sure 
that  her  mistress  would  gain  more  courage  as 
soon  as  all  means  of  retreat  were  cut  off,  kissed 
her  affectionately  on  either  cheek,  by  way  of 
leave-taking,  and  gently  supported  her  forward 
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till  she  was  actually  in  the  court,  then  suddenly 
closed  the  door  ;  and  Eugenie  heard  the  lock 
turn  within.  For  a  moment  her  heart  sunk  ; 
but  making  a  great  effort,  and  recalling  the 
image  of  the  Count  d'Aubin,  she  hurried  for- 
ward with  Beatrice  across  the  court  to  a  small 
door  which  opened  into  the  back  street. 

When  one  is  in  haste  there  is  always  some 
impediment.  The  door  was  locked,  and  though 
the  key  was  in,  it  fell  out  of  Beatrice's  hand  as 
she  attempted  to  turn  it,  and  rattled  on  the 
pavement.  Some  moments  passed  ere  it  could 
be  found  again,  during  which  time  Eugenie's 
courage  waned  fast.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  recovered,  and  placed  in  the  lock,  but  ere 
the  door  was  opened,  some  one  rang  the  bell  at 
the  front  gate.  Eugenie  felt  as  if  her  fate  was 
scaled,  and  clung  to  the  doorway  for  support. 
Luckily,  however,  no  servant  loves  to  obey  the 
summons  of  a  bell ;  and  Eugenie's  attendants, 
happy  in  their  Burgundy,  resolved  that  the 
visitor  should  ring  again.     Ere  that  occurred, 
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Beatrice,  with  a  steady  hand,  had  turned  the 
lock,  the  door  opened ;  and  springing  through 
after  her  friend,  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  stood 
in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Taking  Eugenie  by  the  arm  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  her  tottering  frame,  Beatrice  hurried 
on,  and  they  reached  the  end  of  the  street  in 
safety.  As  they  were  turning  into  another, 
however,  a  man  who  was  walking  slowly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way  paused  to  mark  them  in 
their  advance  towards  him,  and  seemingly  at- 
tracted by  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  as  well 
as  haste  in  their  demeanour,  crossed  over  and 
accosted  them  : 

"  What  now,  my  young  rovers  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Whither  away  so  fast  ?  Some  in- 
trigue, I  warrant ! " 

"  What  is  it  to  you?"  demanded  Beatrice, 
turning  towards  him  fiercely,  while  she  still 
hurried  on,  holding  up  the  trembling  form  of 
her  timid   friend.     "  If  no   one   meddles  with 
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your  intrigues,  meddle  you  with  no  one's, 
either." 

"What  is  it  to  me!"  cried  the  stranger. 
"  Do  you  not  perceive  that  I  am  the  captain 
of  the  quarter?  and  I  doubt  you  have  been 
about  some  notorious  evil,  by  your  haste  and 
this  young  lad's  trembling ; "  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  laid  a  somewhat  rude  grasp  upon  Eugenie's 
arm. 

"  By  the  blessed  union,  and  the  holy  ca- 
tholic faith!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  a  tone 
that  made  the  man  start  back,  "  if  you  hold 
his  arm  another  moment,  I  will  drive  my 
dagger  into  you,  twice  as  far  as  Saint  Jacques 
Clement  did  the  other  day  into  the  tyrant  at 
St.  Cloud;"  and,  without  hesitation,  she  drew 
the  weapon  out  of  its  sheath,  and  brought  the 
gleaming  blade  so  near  the  man's  breast,  that 
he  dropped  Eugenie's  arm,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword. 

Bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  Beatrice  taunted 
him  with  his  fright ;  and  putting  up  her  dagger, 
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hurried  on,  diverting  the  stranger's  attention 
by  raillery,  till  at  the  corner  of  another  street, 
Eugenie  saw  her  raise  her  two  fingers  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  next  moment  a  man  sprang 
out  from  a  gateway  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
way ;  and  running  forward  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  if  intending  to  pass  them,  he  rushed  full 
against  their  undesired  companion,  and  laid 
him  prostrate  in  the  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Then  taking  the  first  word  of  quarrel, 
he  stopped  and  turned  to  abuse  the  fallen  man 
for  not  getting  out  of  his  way,  while  Beatrice 
and  her  companion  hurried  on,  and  were  soon 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  strife. 

"Matthew  managed  that  well!"  exclaimed 
Beatrice,  when  she  thought  herself  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  pause  and  take  breath  ;  "  I 
must  promote  that  fellow  to  some  better  office 
for  his  skill." 

"  Then  that  was  one  of  your  own  people  ?" 
said  Eugenie,  with  her  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavour  somewhat  strengthened 
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by  every  new  proof  of  the  foresight  and  pre- 
caution which  her  fair  companion  had  used  to 
ensure  support.  "  But  what  if  the  captain  of 
the  quarter  calls  up  the  guard,  and  takes  him 
into  custody  ? " 

"Captain  of  the  quarter!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  did  you  believe  that  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that,  in  these  times,  every  one 
assumes  what  name  he  pleases  ?  Captain  of  the 
quarter,  indeed  !  Rather  some  Jilou  or  some 
escroc  who,  seeing  two  youths  fresh  from  an 
idle  scrape,  as  he  thought,  fancied  he  could  lay  a 
tribute  on  their  purse  as  the  price  of  his  silence 
and  departure." 

Still  hurrying  on,  Beatrice  of  Ferara  led  the 
way  through  a  number  of  streets  towards  the 
gates  of  the  city  ;  but,  warned  by  their  late  ad- 
venture, she  no  longer  proceeded  at  such  a 
rapid  pace.  Assuming,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
what of  a  swagger  in  her  air,  yet  still  holding- 
Eugenie  firm  by  the  arm,  she  walked  along, 
displaying  no   bad  imitation  of  the  vastly  im- 
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portant  demeanour  of  some  noble  page,  who, 
just  liberated  from  his  mother's  careful  eye, 
overlays  the  inexperienced  timidity  of  youth 
with  affected  self-confidence. 

More  than  once  quitting  the  quieter  and 
less  frequented  streets,  Beatrice  was  obliged  to 
lead  the  way  into  others,  through  which  the 
human  tide  that  rarely  ebbs  entirely  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  was  still  flowing  on,  though  the  hour 
was  approaching  to  midnight.  Eugenie's  heart 
beat  quick  at  every  fresh  group  that  they  en- 
countered, and  many  a  pang  crossed  her  bosom, 
and  many  an  unseen  blush  passed  over  her 
cheek,  at  some  of  the  scenes  that  she  thus  for 
the  first  time  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  Twice  as  they  walked  along,  Bea- 
trice paused  for  a  moment  to  speak  a  single 
word  to  persons  who  seemed  to  be  merely 
common  passengers,  and  Eugenie,  whose  timid 
glance  was  frequently  cast  behind,  remarked 
that  the  men  to  whom  her  companion  spoke 
turned  and  followed  them  at  the  distance  of  a 
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few  paces.  At  length,  as  they  approached  the 
extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  Bea- 
trice whispered  in  her  ear,  "  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  pass  the  gates  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  and,  therefore,  we  must  take  shelter  till 
the  morning  begins  to  dawn  in  a  place  of 
refuge  which  I  have  prepared." 

Eugenie  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  any 
thing  her  companion  thought  fit  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  Beatrice  stopped  opposite  to  a  small 
house  in  the  suburb,  and  pushing  the  door 
which  was  open,  led  the  way  in.  All  was  dark- 
ness within ;  and  Eugenie,  though  she  had  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  her  friend,  felt  her 
terror  increased  at  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
Taking  her  hand,  however,  Beatrice  led  her  on, 
up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  through  a  still  nar- 
rower passage,  to  a  door  at  which  she  knocked 
for  admittance.  It  was  instantly  opened,  and 
the  next  moment  Eugenie  found  Jierself  in  a 
neat,  plainly  furnished  room,  where  two  of 
Beatrice's   women,   whom   she  had  frequently 
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seen  before,  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
moment  they  had  entered,  Beatrice  cast  her 
arms  round  her  ;  and  kissing  her  on  both  sides 
of  the  face,  exclaimed,  "  Now,  my  sweet  friend, 
I  trust  we  are  safe  ;  to-morrow  morning,  I 
think,  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  gates  without 
obstruction,  and  the  rest  of  our  expedition  will 
be  easy." 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  Eugenie,  sinking  down 
into  her  seat.  "  Thank  God !  and  next  to 
him,  Beatrice,  I  have  to  thank  you  ! " 

"  Spare  your  thanks  to  me,  Eugenie,"  cried 
her  companion,  "  till  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
our  journey.  I  will  then  try  to  hear  them  with 
patience.  But  now,  I  dare  say,  you  will  think  it 
strange  that  I  have  not  taken  you  to  my  own 
house,  instead  of  bringing  you  here.  But  I 
have  three  sufficient  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 
First,  because  on  many  accounts  they  might 
suspect  you  of  Hying  to  me  ;  secondly,  because 
we  are  here  much  nearer  to  the  gate,  and, 
thirdly,  for  a  reason,  Eugenie,  that  you  would 
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scarcely  suspect,  which  is,  that  I  did  not  choose 
any  of  the  gossiping  fraternity  should  say  they 
had  seen  two  gay -looking  youths  enter  the  house 
of  Beatrice  of  Ferara  at  night,  and  remain  there 
till  morning  shone.  So  you  see,  Eugenie,  that 
I,  even  I,  am  not  without  fears  of  scandal ; 
I  who  have  not  scrupled,  when  my  purpose 
served,  to  go  disguised  as  I  am  now,  and  live 
disguised  in  the  house  of  a  strange  man.  —  Ay, 
Eugenie  !  do  not  look  so  horrified,  for  I  was  as 
safe  there  as  in  my  own  chamber.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  my  own  attendants,  whom  I  had 
contrived  by  one  means  or  another  to  force  into 
his  service.  He  was  too  simple  and  unsus- 
picious to  suspect  me,  and  even  had  he  dis- 
covered me,  was  too  noble-minded  to  have  mis- 
used his  advantage." 

"  You  do  not  mean,"  exclaimed  Eugenie, 
"  you  do  not  mean  surely  the " 

"  Not  the  Count  d'Aubin!"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice, with  a  blush  that  spread  like  lightning- 
over  her   cheek,   and  forehead,   and    temples : 
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"  not  the  Count  d'Aubin !  I  would  not  have 
trusted  myself  within  his  gates  in  this  guise 
for  millions  of  kingdoms.  No,  not  to  have 
obtained  a  century  of  the  brightest  happiness 
that  ever  yet  shone  upon  the  path  of  mortal ! " 

"  I  did  not  mean  him,"  replied  Eugenie 
smiling,  "  I  meant  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real." 

"  Then  you  have  divined  more  shrewdly 
than  I  thought  you  would,"  replied  Beatrice. 
"  But  I  will  tell  you  all  that  story  another 
time,"  she  added,  quitting  suddenly  a  subject 
on  which  she  evidently  wished  to  speak,  but 
did  not  know  well  how  to  proceed.  — "  What 
was  I  saying  ?  Oh  !  that  I  feared  to  have  two 
gay -looking  youths  seen  to  enter  my  house  at 
this  hour ;  but  the  fact  is,  Eugenie,  I  have 
found  that  by  caution  and  propriety,  and  de- 
termination in  certain  things,  I  have  acquired, 
as  it  were,  a  right  prescriptive  to  be  as  wild, 
and  as  daring,  and  as  unhesitating,  as  I  liked 
in  all  others,  —  but  now,  my  fair  friend,  let  us 
think  of  the  present  moment.     You  have  four 
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good  hours  to  rest  yourself  ere  we  set  out.  In 
yonder  room  you  will  find  a  bed ;  and  one  of 
my  girls  shall  sit  by  you,  while  you  lie  down 
to  repose,  if  you  are  afraid  of  sleeping  in  a 
strange  apartment.  But  now,  I  must  have 
those  delicate  shoes  of  yours ;  for  ere  we  set 
out  to-morrow,  we  shall  need  a  pair  more 
conformable  to  your  dress,  and  must  send  a 
model  to  my  own  shoemaker,  who,  perhaps, 
may  have  some  that  will  fit.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  my  whims ;  and  will  not  mind  being 
roused  out  of  his  bed  to  serve  me.  In  the 
mean  time  I  must  change  my  dress  and  hasten 
away ;  for  I  am  determined  to  show  myself,  if 
but  for  an  hour,  at  the  fete  given  to-night  by 
old  Madame  de  Gondi,  so  as  to  turn  away  all 
suspicion  from  the  right  direction.  I  will  be 
back  long  ere  it  be  time  to  set  out  to-morrow." 
Exhausted  with  all  she  had  gone  through, 
grief,  terror,  mental  exertion,  and  corporeal 
fatigue,  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  repose.      Casting 
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off  her  upper  robe,  but  without  undressing  her- 
self farther,  she  lay  down  to  rest.  She  did  not 
refuse,  however,  the  attendance  of  one  of  Bea- 
trice's women  ;  for  danger  and  terror,  instead  of 
losing  their  effect  on  her  mind  by  custom,  had 
only  rendered  her  more  timid  and  apprehensive. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  agitation  prevented 
Eugenie  from  sleeping  ;  but  towards  two  o'clock 
weariness  prevailed,  and  she  sunk  into  profound 
slumber.  It  seemed  scarcely  a  moment,  how- 
ever, ere  she  was  roused  by  some  one  touching 
her  arm  ;  and  she  found  Beatrice  standing  beside 
her,  while  the  grey  light  that  found  its  way  into 
the  room  through  the  open  window  showed 
that  she  had  slept  longer  than  she  imagined. 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  depart,  Eugenie,"  said 
her  friend,  "  and  unwillingly  I  must  break 
your  short  repose  ;  but  I  see  the  market  carts 
coming  in ;  showing  both  that  the  gates  are 
open,  and  that  the  siege  of  Paris  is  not  only 
raised  in  reality  but  in  name.  We  must 
make  the  best  of  our  time,  Eugenie  ;  for  in  five 
hours  more  your  absence  may  be  discovered." 
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Eugenie  de  Menancourt  needed  no  admoni- 
tions to  haste.  Her  dress  was  soon  resumed, 
her  shoes  tried  on  and  found  to  fit  tolerably, 
her  hair  re-arranged  so  as  to  conceal  its  length  ; 
and  once  more  taking  Beatrice's  arm,  she  pro- 
ceeded down  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  where,  stretched  upon  some  benches 
in  the  passage,  lay  two  or  three  men  in  different 
costumes,  who  instantly  started  upon  their  feet 
as  the  two  maskers  approached. 

"  Do  not  come  out,"  said  Beatrice,  stopping 
to  speak  with  them,  "  but  look  forth  from  the 
side  window  where  you  can  see  the  gate.  If  I 
hold  up  my  handkerchief,  run  up  to  help  us;  and, 
good  faith,  you  must  even  risk  a  hard  blow  or 
two,  should  need  be;  but  if  you  see  Andrew  join 
us,  or  if  I  do  not  hold  up  my  handkerchief,  be 
sure  that  all  is  safe,  and  return  home  with  the 
women." 

The  men  bowed  and  made  way  ;  and  Eugenie, 
accompanying  her  companion  through  the  door- 
way, found  herself  once  more  in  the  street  in 
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the  cool  clear  light  of  the  early  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  her  flight,  she  had 
thought  that  the  very  darkness  increased  her 
terror ;  but  now  as  she  walked  on,  with  falter- 
ing steps,  in  an  unwonted  garb,  and  fancying  that 
every  passing  eye  must  penetrate  her  disguise, 
she  would  have  given  worlds  for  night  once 
more  to  afford  her  the  covering  of  its  dull 
obscurity. 

The  gate  lay  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  before  them ;  and  Beatrice 
whispering,  "  Do  not  be  surprised  or  alarmed  at 
any  thing  you  see  or  hear,  for  I  expect  a  con- 
federate here,"  led  the  way  with  a  quick  step. 

Not  to  be  alarmed,  however,  was  not  in 
Eugenie's  power;  for  even  the  great  interests 
she  had  at  stake,  though  they  prompted  to 
exertion,  were  without  effect  in  giving  birth  to 
courage  :  nor  was  the  sight  of  the  gate  at  that 
moment  calculated  to  remove  her  fears,  for 
although  the  siege  was,  as  Beatrice  said,  abso- 
lutely at  an  end,  and  the  royal  army  already 
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many  leagues  from  Paris,  yet  sentinels  were  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  a  number  of 
the  fierce-looking  soldiers  of  the  League  still 
hung  about  the  gates,  some  examining  the 
market  carts  as  they  entered  the  city,  some  jest- 
ing with  the  country  women  who  accompanied 
them. 

Beatrice  advanced  boldly,  however,  her  con- 
fidence and  presence  of  mind  appearing  to 
increase  as  the  dangers  became  more  eminent ; 
and  gliding  between  two  carts  which  stood  in 
the  archway,  she  was  leading  Eugenie  on,  when 
the  lanceprisade  of  the  guard  darted  out  of  the 
gate-house,  and  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Ha,  ha!  my  young  truant,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  whither  away  so  fast?  none  passes  here 
without  question  :  this  is  not  the  door  of  a 
church,  young  man  !" 

Beatrice  shook  off  the  man's  hold  without 
showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  alarm  or  agi- 
tation ;  and  ever  ready  with  a  reply,  she  an- 
swered, "  Not  the  door  of  a  church  !      Is  it  the 
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door  of  a  Huguenot  preche  then  ?  and  are  you 
a  Maheutre  minister  ?  Come,  come  !  what  do 
you  stop  us  for  ?  They  told  me  that  the  Bear- 
nois  and  his  beasts  were  gone,  and  that  we 
could  go  out  in  safety  and  see  where  the  Hu- 
guenots roasted  their  apples." 

"  You  have  more  malice  in  your  heads  than 
that,  my  good  youths,  I  have  a  notion,"  replied 
the  soldier.  "  We  must  have  your  names  at 
least.    Give  us  your  name,  my  good  boy." 

"  Mine  is  Monseigneur  le  Due  du  Petit 
Chatelet,"  replied  Beatrice,  laughing ;  "  so  put 
that  down  in  your  book." 

The  soldier  shook  his  finger  at  her  good- 
humouredly  enough.  "  You  are  a  wild  one,"  he 
said,  "  and  will  break  many  a  country  wench's 
heart,  I'll  warrant  you,  ere  you  be  done  with  it. 
But  what  is  your  name,  my  pretty  little  abbe, 
that  stand  there  holding  by  the  cart  and  blush- 
ing like  a  girl  of  fifteen?" 

Eugenie  hesitated,  and  blushed  a  thousand 
times  more  deeply  than  before  ;   but  Beatrice 
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instantly  came  to  her  aid,  exclaiming,  "  Do 
not  tell  him  your  real  name,  silly  boy  ;  have 
you  not  wit  to  make  one  ?  What  has  he  to 
do  with  your  real  name  ?  Monsieur  le  Soldat, 
or  better  still,  Monsieur  le  Lanceprisade,  this 
gentleman  here  present  is  called  L'Abbe  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees,  —  so  put  that  down  in  your 
book  also ! " 

"  Very  well,  I  will,"  replied  the  man;  "  but 
before  I  let  you  go  farther,  I  must  know 
whether  these  are  your  real  names  or  not,  and 
I  think  we  have  one  within  there  who  can  tell 
us. 

Eugenie's  heart  sunk,  and  even  Beatrice's 
confidence  seemed  a  little  shaken,  while  the 
soldier,  turning  to  some  of  his  companions,  ex- 
claimed, "  Send  out  the  old  man  there,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  if  he  recognises  these  two  pretty 
youths ! " 

The  moment  after,  an  elderly  man,  dressed 
much  in  the  costume  of  a  major-domo  belong- 
ing to   some    old  family   of  distinction,    came 
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forth  from  the  gate-house  and  approached  them, 
holding  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  as  if  in  horror 
and  astonishment.  Eugenie  looked  to  Beatrice, 
to  see  what  was  to  come  next ;  but  a  sup- 
pressed smile  upon  the  countenance  of  her  fair 
friend  re-assured  her,  although  the  words  that 
accompanied  that  smile  tended  to  a  contrary 
effect.  "  We  are  caught  now,  Eugene,"  she 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  we  are  caught  now,  that  is 
clear ! " 

At  the  same  time  the  old  man  advanced, 
crying,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "Ah  !  young  gen- 
tlemen, young  gentlemen  !  how  could  you  plav 
such  a  trick  ?  There  is  my  Lord  the  Marquis 
been  storming  like  mad,  and  your  lady-mother 
crying  her  eyes  out,  ever  since  you  left  the 
chateau.  We  thought  you  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  but  fear  and  anxiety  through 
the  whole  household.  You,  Monsieur  Leonard, 
your  father  said  he  could  understand  your  run- 
ning away,  for  you  are  always  in  mischief;  but 
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how  you  could  persuade  Monsieur  l'Abbe  here 
to  accompany  you,  he  could  not  understand ! " 

"  I  am  sure  if  my  father  be  in  such  a  rage," 
replied  Beatrice,  in  the  tone  of  a  spoilt  boy, 
caught  in  some  trick  more  outrageous  than 
ordinary,  "  I  am  sure  if  my  father  be  in  such 
a  rage,  I  shall  not  go  back  till  he  is  cool 
again  ;  and  so  you  may  go  and  tell  him,  good 
Master  Joachim  !  " 

"  Oh,  let  us  go !  let  us  go ! "  said  Eugenie 
in  a  low  tone  ;  and  now  comprehending  her 
companion's  scheme,  but  anxious  to  bring  the 
scene  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible,  "  Oh, 
let  us  go  !  it  is  useless  to  delay." 

"  That  is  right !  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  that  is 
right!"  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  but  you  need  be 
under  no  fear  of  your  father  either,  Master 
Leonard,  for  good  Father  Philip  has  made  him 
promise  that  nothing  shall  be  said  if  you  do  but 
come  home  quietly.  There  is  the  carriage,  as 
you  see,  standing  ready,  with  Jean  the  lackey, 
and  nothing  shall  be  said  I  promise  you ;   but 
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if  you  will  not  go  peaceably,  of  your  own  will, 
I  must  make  you  go  whether  you  will  or  not, 
and  these  good  gentlemen  of  the  guard  will 
help  me." 

"  Ay,  that  we  will,"  cried  the  lanceprisade. 
"  Two  young  truants  !  If  ye  were  not  two  such 
pretty  boys,  I  should  feci  tempted  to  make 
your  backs  so  well  acquainted  with  the  staff  of 
my  halbert,  that  you  would  jump  into  the  car- 
riage fast  enough,  I  will  answer  for  it ! " 

"  We  will  not  give  thee  the  trouble,  most 
redoubtable  hero,"  answered  Beatrice  in  a 
mocking  tone.  "  But,  as  we  must  go,  there 
is  a  crown  for  you  and  your  pot  companions 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Due  du  Petit 
Chatelet  and  the  Abbe  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees." 

The  man  laughed  and  took  the  money  ;  and 
Beatrice,  with  the  same  gay  and  swaggering 
air,  marched  forward  through  the  gate,  followed 
by  Eugenie ;  while  the  old  man  came  after ; 
the  lanceprisade  of  the  guard  taking  care  to 
whisper  in  his  ear,  with  a  knowing  look  ere  he 
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went,  "  You  had  better  look  sharp  to  them,  or 
that  young  chap  will  give  you  the  slip  yet ;  he 
is  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  loaded  cannon." 

"  Ay !  ay !  I  will  look  to  them,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  ; 
"  I  will  look  to  them,  Sir  Lanceprisade,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  help  and  assistance 
in  taking  them." 

Thus  saying,  he  followed  Beatrice  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  or  rather  cluiise-roulante,  and 
having  assisted  her  and  Eugenie  in,  took  his 
seat  in  one  of  the  boots.  The  lackey,  who 
had  waited  with  the  carriage,  now  closed  the 
leathern  curtain,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
door,  and  then  springing  up  beside  the  driver, 
who  sat  ready  in  his  seat,  gave  the  signal  for 
putting  the  whole  in  motion.  The  short  whip 
cracked,  the  two  strong  horses  darted  forward, 
and,  after  drawing  to  its  full  extension  the  com- 
plication of  ropes,  leather-straps,  and  iron-rings, 
which  formed  the  harness,  started  the  heavy 
carriage  from  the  spot  where  it  rested  in  the 
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full  force  of  its  vis  inertia ;  and  in  a  moment, 
Eugenie,  with  a  heart  palpitating  with  joy,  felt 
herself  rolling  away  from  the  gates  of  Paris, 
over  roads  which  were  rough,  indeed,  with  the 
recent  passage  of  waggons  and  artillery,  but 
every  step  of  which  seemed  to  her  hopes  to 
conduct  to  safety  and  to  peace. 

For  her  part,  Beatrice  cast  herself  back  in 
the  carriage  :  her  lightness,  her  gaiety,  her  air 
of  daring  passed  away ;  and  for  some  minutes 
she  remained  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
eyes,  as  if  exhausted  with  all  the  exertion  she 
had  made.  When  she  looked  up,  she  was 
still  grave,  and  there  was  a  languor  about  her 
which  spoke  plainly  that  all  the  ease,  and  the 
courage,  and  the  unconcernedness  which  she 
had  displayed  through  the  difficult  scenes  just 
passed  had  been,  in  fact,  the  triumph  of  a  ready 
and  determined  mind  over  the  weakness  of  a 
frame  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  most  timid  of 
her  sex. 

"  We  are  safe,  Eugenie  ! "    she  said,    "  we 
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are  safe !  and  now  give  me  credit.  Have  I 
not  played  my  part  well  ?  But  it  has  almost 
been  too  much  for  me.  When  by  myself  I  can 
go  through  any  thing,  but  I  was  alarmed  and 
agitated  for  you ;  I  feared  not  only  lest  you 
should  be  overtaken,  but  lest  you  should  sink 
under  the  trial.  But  now  I  trust  you  are 
safe,  dear  Eugenie,  for  these  horses  go  fast. 
We  have  nearly  five  hours  before  us  ere  Mayenne 
will  be  up  ;  ere  he  be  well  awake,  and  his 
eyes  rubbed,  and  his  boots  pulled  on,  we  shall 
have  an  hour  more ;  then  to  discover  the  whole, 
to  think  which  way  we  are  gone,  and  to  cross- 
examine  your  servants,  will  bring  him  to  dinner 
time  :  the  poor  man  must  eat,  you  know  ;  and 
what  with  other  business,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  give  orders,  and  mount  horsemen, 
and  consult  with  his  sister,  the  day  will  be 
done,  so  that  we  may  well  calculate  upon  its 
being  to-morrow  morning  ere  any  one  sets  out 
to  seek  us  ;  therefore,  my  Eugenie,  with  God's 
help,  you  are  safe  ! " 

d  2 
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"  Thanks  !  thanks,  Beatrice  !  A  thousand 
thanks,  my  sister,  my  more  than  sister  !  Well, 
indeed,  as  you  say,  and  skilfully  have  you 
played  your  part.  But  you  would  say  that 
I  have  not  played  mine  badly  too,  if  you  knew 
all  that  I  have  suffered,  especially  when  we 
were  stopped  at  the  gate.  If  you  had  told  me, 
however,  that  you  had  got  such  a  comedy  ready 
for  our  deliverance,  I  should  have  been  better 
prepared." 

"  But  I  knew  no  more  than  yourself,"  re- 
plied Beatrice,  "  what  was  to  come  next ;  I 
had  only  time  after  your  letter  reached  me  to 
take  general  measures.  Luckily  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  my  own  people  around  me,  without  the 
walls  of  Paris.  I  bade  Joachim  have  a  carriage 
and  horses  prepared  this  morning,  and  to  hang- 
about  as  near  the  gates  as  possible,  telling 
whatever  story  he  thought  fit,  if  questioned. 
Thus,  when  the  soldier  spoke  to  me,  I  took 
greal  care  not  to  say  a  word  that  could  con- 
tradict my  confederate's  story,  whatever  it  was; 
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but  kept  to  general  nonsense,  which  could  sig- 
nify nothing  under  any  circumstances.  As  to 
the  comedy  which  you  talk  of,  between  Joachim 
and  myself,  it  was  like  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  people  play  in  the  convents,  where  the 
names  of  the  different  characters,  and  some 
general  idea  of  the  story,  is  all  that  is  given, 
and  the  actors  fill  up  the  speeches  as  they 
think  best  at  the  time.  But  my  good  major- 
domo  played  his  part  admirably  too,  and  shall 
not  have  reason  to  repent  of  it,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  rewards." 

"  And,  now,  whither  are  we  going?"  de- 
manded Eugenie  ;  "  for  this  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  road  towards  Maine." 

"  The  road  towards  Maine  !  "  exclaimed 
Beatrice, — "why,  my  dear,  simple  girl,  that 
would  be  going  into  the  lion's  den,  indeed.  They 
will  seek  you  there  in  the  very  first  instance, 
and  we  must  give  time  to  let  their  search  be 
fully  over  ere  we  think  of  going  near  to  Maine. 
At  present  we  are  following,  as  fast  as  ever  we 
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can,  the  march  of  the  king's  army,  and  I  hope 
to  pass  the  rear-guard  to-night." 

"But  may  not  that  be  dangerous?"  de- 
manded Eugenie.  "  We  have  no  pass  from 
them  ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  of  soldiers  meet 
us,  we  may  be  taken  and  discovered,  and  per- 
haps maltreated." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  answered  Beatrice;  and 
then  added,  with  a  smile  that  called  the  warm 
blood  up  into  Eugenie's  cheek,  "  we  can  send 
for  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real,  you  know,  Eugenie. 
But,  no,  no  !  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that,  or  any 
thing  else  ;  I  have  orders  and  safe-conducts  in 
the  king's  own  hand.  In  short,  Eugenie,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  thing,  which  can 
tend  to  your  safety,  that  has  been  forgotten  by 
15 oa trice  of  Ferara." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  night  was  dull  and  rainy ;  a  thick  shroud 
of  clouds  was  drawn  over  the  sky,  so  that  the 
summer  moon  could  not  look  down  with  any  of 
her  sweet  smiles  upon  her  wandering  companion 
through  the  blue  fields  of  space  ;  and  the  air  was 
loaded  with  a  foggy  dampness,  through  which 
fell  a  few  thick  drops,  increased  every  now  and 
then  to  a  momentary  shower,  heavy,  but  brief. 
The  valley  of  the  Seine  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
the  night  was  so  obscure,  that  nothing  met  the 
eye  of  the  coachman  who  drove  the  carriage 
containing  Beatrice  of  Ferara  and  her  fair  friend, 
except  the  glistening  of  the  river  as  it  wound 
along  not  far  from  the  road,  and  the  dull  and 
somewhat  indistinct  line  of  the  highway  itself, 
which,  bad  and  sandy  at  all  times,  was  now,  as  we 
have  already  said,  channeled  and  cut  up  by  the 
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passage  of  heavy  carts  and  still  heavier  artil- 
lery. 

The  second  day  after  their  flight  from  Paris 
was  now  drawing  to  its  close.     Beatrice,  from 
hearing  that  some  of  the  troops  of  the  League 
had  been  hovering  about  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pont  de  l'Arche,  had  kept  quiet  during 
the1  latter  pari;   of  the  day,    in   a   farm-house, 
where  they  had   sought  refreshment  at  noon, 
for  themselves  and   horses,  and  was  now  pro- 
ceeding   as    rapidly    as    possible    on    the    high 
road,  believing  that  the  parties  of  the  Union 
would   not  expose   themselves    to    the   sudden 
and    brilliant    strokes    of    so    active    a    com- 
mander   as   Henry    Quatre,    by    following    his 
march  too  closely  during  the  night.     Eugenie, 
on    her   part,  though  habit  and  distance  from 
her   immediate  persecutors   had  removed  part 
of  the  load  from  her  mind,  was  still  agitated 
by  many  a  fear;  and   her   terrors   were   not  a 
little  increased  by  proceeding  in   the  darkness 
over  a  road,  the  roughness  of  which,  and  the 
jolts   thereby   occasioned,   precluded   all   possi- 
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bility  of  conversation.  Beatrice  could  but 
speak  a  word  of  comfort  every  now  and  then, 
which  Eugenie  could  scarcely  hear,  as  the 
carriage  ground  its  way  through  the  sand,  or 
rattled  over  the  large  uneven  stones.  Thus 
had  the  two  fair  girls  proceeded  for  nearly 
two  hours,  in  the  darkness,  when  a  sudden 
cry  of,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  Stand  !  Give  the 
word !  "  brought  the  carriage  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  roused  all  Eugenie's  fears  again  to  the 
very  highest  pitch.  The  lackey,  who  sat  beside 
the  coachman,  jumped  down,  and  went  on  to 
speak  with  the  soldier  who  had  challenged  him  ; 
and  old  Joachim,  who  sat  in  the  leathern  pro- 
jection at  the  side  not  unaptly  called  the  boot, 
got  out,  and  went  on  also.  "  Oh  !  Beatrice, 
what  is  this?"  cried  Eugenie,  drawing  nearer 
to  her  friend  in  her  increasing  terror. 

"  Call  me  Leonard,"  replied  Beatrice,  in  a 
gay  tone ;  "  call  me  Leonard !  till  I  have  got 
off  my  boys'  clothes  at  least.  What  is  this  ? 
do  you  ask,  little  timid  fawn.     Why  nothing 
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but  the  outpost  of  King  Henry.  They  will  let 
us  pass  in  a  minute." 

At  that  moment  Joachim  returned,  and  ap- 
proached the  side  of  the  carriage  next  to  Bea- 
trice, saying,  "  This  is  his  Majesty's  outpost,, 
sir,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real ; 
and  they  demand  to  examine  who  are  in  the 
carriage  before  they  let  it  pass." 

"  Oh,  he  will  know  me  directly  !"  whispered 
Eugenie  to  her  fair  companion ;  "  I  would  not 
have  him  see  me  in  this  garb,  Beatrice,  for  the 
world  ! " 

"  He  will  not  examine  the  carriage  himself, 
sweet  girl,"  replied  her  companion  in  the  same 
low  tone;  "he  will  know  nothing  about  it. 
Some  of  his  ancients  or  lieutenants  have  their 
orders  for  the  night,  of  course." 

"But  we  cannot  go  much  farther  to-night," 
rejoined  Eugenie  ;  "  and  we  shall  be  to-morrow 
in  the  midst  of  his  troops.  Oh,  Beatrice,  do 
not !  If  I  should  be  found  there,  the  people 
would  say  I  had  followed  him." 
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t(  What  can  we  do  ? "  asked  her  companion 
with  a  smile,  which  the  darkness  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  Eugenie.  "  Joachim,  show  the 
sentry  the  King's  pass  ;  but  ask  if  there  be  not 
a  road  somewhere  hereabout  which  leads  to  the 
little  town  of  Heudbouville.  If  there  be,  direct 
the  coachman  thither ;  for  we  love  not  to  sleep 
within  the  outposts  of  an  army  lest  the  enemy 
should  treat  us  to  an  alerte.  Gain  us  the  good 
sentinel's  bitter  contempt,  Joachim,  by  telling 
him  that  we  are  two  cowardly  boys,  who  hold 
the  fire-eating  soldiers  of  the  League  in  great 
terror." 

"We  have  past  the  road  to  Heudbouville 
some  hundred  yards  or  so,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant; "  but  we  can  easily  turn  the  carriage  here, 
for  there  is  more  room  than  ordinary;"  and 
having  satisfied  the  outpost  that  no  evil  was 
intended  by  the  denizens  of  the  carriage, 
Joachim,  the  coachman,  and  the  lackey,  per- 
formed the  difficult  feat  of  making  the  ill-con- 
structed   vehicle   revolve    upon    its    axis,   and 
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brought  the  horses'  heads  back  again  on  the 
way  to  Paris.  The  road  to  the  little  village 
which  Beatrice  had  mentioned  was  soon  found, 
and  for  about  an  hour  the  carriage  rolled  on, 
without  any  further  obstruction  than  was  given  ^ 
by  stones  and  ruts,  which  threatened  to  scatter 
the  wheels  of  the  luckless  chaise-roulante  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  in  some  of  the  mani- 
fold jolts  to  which  it  was  subjected  ;  but  at 
length  the  coachman  came  to  a  halt,  and 
seemed  consulting  with  the  lackey  beside 
him,  who  in  turn  put  back  his  head  to  speak 
to  Joachim  in  the  boot. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Joachim?"  demanded 
Beatrice,  perceiving  that  some  impediment  had 
occurred,  and  trusting  more  to  her  own  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  than  to  the  readiness  of 
her  attendants,  although  they  were  selected 
expressly  for  their  shrewdness  and  prompti- 
tude. "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  does  the 
chman  stop  ?" 

Ere  Joachim  could  reply,  however,  there  was 
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the  sound  of  galloping  horse,  and  the  next 
moment  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  cavaliers,  whose  polished  arms,  as  they 
rode  up  with  a  loud  "  Quivive?"  caught  and  re- 
flected the  little  light  that  still  existed  in  the 
air. 

"  Vive  le  diable!"  replied  Joachim,  who  was 
a  great  deal  too  wise  to  answer  seriously  till  he 
had  ascertained  to  what  party  the  interrogators 
belonged;  "  vive  le  diable!  why  do  you  stop 
two  young  gentlemen,  going  to  the  schools,  on 
the  highway?  We  are  neither  soldiers  nor 
robbers,  nor  any  thing  else  that  you  have  ought 
to  do  with." 

"Well  answered,  Joachim!"  muttered  Bea- 
trice, as  she  leaned  forward  to  examine  the 
persons  of  the  horsemen  nearest  her ;  but  the 
darkness  was  too  complete  to  suffer  the  faces 
of  any  of  them  to  be  distinguishable,  or  to 
allow  the  colours  which  they  bore  to  be  seen. 
Beatrice,  however,  caught  a  glance  of  the  pecu- 
liar cross  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  upon  one 
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of  the  cuirasses,  as  the  fiery  horse  of  the  rider 
pranced  by  the  side  of  the  carriage ;  and  she 
instantly  interposed,  exclaiming,  "  Speak  to  me 
a  moment,  Monseigneur !  I  am  the  young 
Baron  de  Bigny,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Bigny 
at  Amiens,  and  am  going  with  my  brother  here, 
the  Abbe  de  Bigny,  to  La  Fleche.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  of  the  party  of  the  King 
or  of  the  Holy  League  and  Union;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  stop  two  youths  like  us,  but 
let  us  pass  quietly." 

"But  this  is  not  the  right  way  from  Amiens 
to  La  Fleche,  my  good  youth,"  replied  the 
officer.  "  How  came  you  thus  thirty  miles 
out  of  your  road  ? " 

"  We  came  here  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Huguenots,"  replied  Beatrice  ;  who  had  now- 
gained  a  better  sight  of  the  cross  of  Lorraine, 
which  was  to  be  found  alone  on  the  side  of  the 
League.  "  We  had  nearly  fallen  into  their 
hands  an  hour  ago  ;  and  —  but  perhaps  you  are 
one  of  that  party  too,  Monseigneur ;  if  so,  I  beg 
your  pardon  with  all " 
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"  No,  no,  I  am  no  Maheutre,"  replied  the 
officer ;  "  but,  do  you  know,  my  good  youth,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  you  were.  Methinks 
I  should  know  the  voice  of  Auguste  de  Bigny, 
seeing  I  am  his  first  cousin  ;  and  so,  without 
more  ado,  I  shall  march  you  up  to  the  village, 
to  see  who  you  really  are,  for  I  am  very  sure 
you  are  not  the  person  for  whom  you  give 
yourself  out.  Come,  coachman,  drive  on,  and 
we  will  give  you  an  escort  which  you  did  not 
expect,  I  rather  fancy." 

"  I  went  a  step  too  far,"  whispered  Beatrice 
to  Eugenie  ;  "  but  do  not  fear,  dear  Eugenie,  I 
will  manage  matters  yet.  —  Many  thanks,  many 
thanks,  Sir  Cavalier,"  she  continued  aloud. 
"  Drive  on  as  he  bids  you,  Jean  Baptiste.  I  shall 
soon  amuse  all  the  companions  of  Monsieur  Fran- 
cois de  Bigny  by  the  history  of  his  adventures 
in  the  well  at  Houdlaincourt.  — How  he  went  to 
make  love  to  the  miller's  daughter  ;  and  the 
miller  and  his  men  caught  him,  and  put  him  in 
a  sack,  and  let  him  three  times  down  into  the 
well,  maugre  his  high  rank  and  gallant  bearing, 
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and  brought  him  up,  all  white  and  dripping,  like 
a  dumpling  out  of  the  pot.  Ha,  ha !  Monsieur 
Francois  de  Bigny,  how  will  you  like  that  story 
told  to  the  gens  d1  amies  over  their  wine? — I  never 
take  the  name  of  any  one  I  do  not  know,"  she 
whispered  to  Eugenie,  while  the  officer  paused 
irresolute,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Joachim 
and  the  coachman.  "  There  is  many  a  good 
tale  to  he  told  against  that  noble  cavalier,  which 
I  had  from  Adela  de  Bigny,  his  cousin,  and 
which  he  will  not  much  relish  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  he  will  send  us  on  to  escape  laughter ;  for 
though  he  may  have  found  out  that  I  am  not 
his  young  cousin  Auguste,  he  must  see  that  I 
know  all  his  history." 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  Bea- 
trice's expedient  cannot  be  told ;  for  at  the 
very  moment  that  Monsieur  de  Bigny  was 
speaking  to  the  coachman,  and  enquiring  ap- 
parently whether  the  person  who  knew  so 
much  of  his  adventure  was  or  was  not  really 
his  young  cousin,  there  appeared,  upon  what 
seemed,  —  as  far  as  the  darkness  suffered  it  to  be 
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discovered,  —  a  sloping  field  upon  the  right  of 
the  road,  a  multitude  of  small  lights  in  a  line 
of  about  two  hundred  yards  long.  "  Down, 
down,  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  ! "  cried 
Beatrice,  who  appeared  to  comprehend  at  once 
what  those  small  sparks  of  fire  meant ;  and  in- 
stantly crouched  down  below  the  seats,  drag- 
ging Eugenie  after  her:  "  the  King's  troops  are 
upon  them  ;  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  bright  flash 
ran  along  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lights, 
and  then  the  loud  rattle  of  musketry,  while 
three  or  four  balls  passed  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  carriage.  Eugenie  felt  as  if  she 
would  faint ;  but  the  moment  after  came  the 
sound  of  charging  horse,  and  the  whole  space 
round  the  carriage  became  full  of  strife  and 
confusion.  Little  could  be  seen,  except  when 
every  now  and  then  the  flash  of  a  pistol  showed, 
for  an  instant,  a  part  of  that  strange  and  ex- 
citing scene,  a  night  skirmish  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  sounds  of  blows  and  shots  growing 
fainter  and  more  faint    around    that   Beatrice 
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perceived  the  Leaguers  to  have  been  beaten 
and  driven  up  the  road  by  the  royal  forces. 
"  Is  any  one  of  our  people  hurt?  "  she  cried  at 
length.  "  Eugenie,  you  have  not  suffered  ;  take 
courage,  dear  friend.  Joachim,  Joachim,  where 
are  you,  where  are  the  men  ? " 

"  Here,  madam  ! "  replied  Joachim,  creeping 
out  from  below  the  carriage.  "  We  ensconced 
ourselves  here  as  soon  as  we  saw  the  matches 
blown  on  the  hill  —  but  what  we  shall  do 
now,  I  do  not  know,  for  one  of  the  horses  is 
killed." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  indeed  !"  replied  Bea- 
trice ;  "  but  see,  they  are  fighting  in  the  village ;" 
and  she  pointed  on  to  where  repeated  flashes  of 
musketry  might  be  seen  gleaming  between  the 
dark  masses  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings 
in  what  seemed  a  small  town.  "  Henry 
Quatre  is  there  himself,"  she  said.  "  This  is 
one  of  his  daring  enterprises  —  to  dislodge  the 
League  from  his  flank  as  he  advances  upon 
Rouen,  I  dare  say ;  but  at  all  events  we  must 
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wait  till  the  matter  is  settled  one  way  or 
another.  If  he  be  forced  to  retreat,  we  must 
retreat  with  him,  Eugenie.  If  he  drive  out 
the  Leaguers,  the  road  will  be  clear  before 
us.  Take  heart !  take  heart,  Eugenie  I  why  I 
thought  I  was  a  terrible  coward  till  I  saw 
you." 

For  about  ten  minutes  possession  of  the 
village  seemed  to  be  severely  contested;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  firing  ceased  ;  the 
trumpets  might  then  be  heard  blowing  a  re- 
call ;  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  sound 
of  a  body  of  horse  coming  at  an  easy  pace 
down  the  road  was  distinguished  at  the  spot 
where  Beatrice  and  her  trembling  friend  had 
remained. 

"  Ask  the  commander  of  the  party  to  stop 
and  speak  with  me,  Joachim,"  cried  Beatrice ; 
"run  on  and  meet  them.  Tell  them  how  we 
were  stopped  by  the  League,  and  save  me  ex- 
planations." 

"  The  man  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  the 
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moment  after,  a  cavalier  rode  up  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  saying — "Your  servant  says 
you  wish  to  speak  with  me,  young  gentleman. 
I  command  this  party.  What  want  you  with 
me  ?  One  of  your  horses  is  shot,  I  see  ;  but, 
good  faith,  I  can  give  you  no  other  ;  for  ventre 
saint  gris  I  want  more  than  I  have  got  of  my 
own." 

"  On  my  word,  your  Majesty  must  find  me 
one  though  !"  answered  Beatrice,  boldly.  "  If 
you  have  not  forgot  Beaumont  en  Maine,  you 
will  understand  that  though  an  ass  served  my 
turn  then,  I  must  have  a  horse  now ! 

"  Pardie,  my  friend  the  page!"  cried  Henry. 
"  Then  you  have  accomplished  your  bold  un- 
dertaking." 

"  True,  Sire,  I  have,"  replied  Beatrice,  "  as 
far  as  getting  away  from  Paris  ;  but  I  had 
nearly  lost  all,  by  my  own  fault,  this  very  mo- 
ment, and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  League. 
I  attempted  what  I  thought  a  coup  de  maitre, 
and  was  well  nigh  taken  in  my  own  trap." 
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"  The  same  misfortune  has  just  befallen  the 
League,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  they  thought  to  get 
upon  my  flank,  and  take  possession  of  Louviers, 
but  we  have  taught  them  that  we  do  not  slum- 
ber on  such  occasions.  However,  my  brave 
page,  you  run  great  risks  in  going  forward  on 
the  road  where  you  now  are.  We  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  village,  but  they  will  rally  not 
far  behind,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  pursue  them 
far." 

"  Then  we  will  turn  round,"  replied  Beatrice  ; 
"  and,  escorted  by  kings  and  princes,  make  the 
best  of  our  way  through  your  Majesty's  host,  till 
we  can  sleep  in  peace  a  couple  of  leagues  beyond 
your  outposts." 

"  The  best  plan  you  can  follow,"  replied  the 
King;  "we  will  not  ask  you  even  to  pause 
and  refresh  yourselves,  lest  the  morals  of  two 
such  simple  boys  should  get  corrupted  by  the 
license  of  our  camp.  — Though  here  is  the 
Marquis  of  St.  Real,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
us,  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  receive  one  or 
both  of  you  into  his  quarters." 
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Eugenie  instinctively  shrunk  back  farther 
into  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  the  King- 
proceeded  ;  "But  we  must  get  you  a  horse,  at  all 
events.  Colonel  James,  send  up  some  of  your 
arquebusiers  to  that  farm-house  upon  the  hill, 
and  see  whether  in  the  stables  thereof  you  can 
find  a  horse.  As  your  fire  has  killed  one  of 
the  beasts  which  were  dragging  these  two 
young  gentlemen,  it  is  but  fit  you  should  take 
the  trouble  of  providing  them  with  another." 

The  King  waited  to  know  if  his  embassy 
were  successful;  and  after  having  seen  the 
soldiers  return  with  a  strong  cart  horse,  which 
was  instantly  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  in  the 
place  of  the  dead  one,  he  gave  orders  for  a 
party  of  troopers  to  escort  the  young  wanderers 
as  far  as  the  Pont  de  l'Arche ;  and  then,  taking 
his  leave,  rode  on  towards  his  camp. 

When  the  carriage  was  once  more  in  motion 
Eugenie  breathed  again  ;  but  still,  at  every  place 
where  it  stopped  her  terrors  were  renewed,  and 
she  gazed  out,  with  alarm  and  anxiety,  upon  the 
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dark  figures  of  the  soldiery,  who  watched  with 
unsleeping  vigilance  in  the  camp  of  the  warrior 
monarch,  till,  at  the  Pont  de  l'Arche,  which 
was  the  advanced  post  of  the  King's  army,  the 
horse  they  had  obtained  was  exchanged  for 
another,  and  they  rolled  on  more  smoothly  to- 
wards the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Ouen.  The  fears 
of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  were  during  those 
moments  of  a  very  varied  kind ;  for  with  her 
terrors  so  strongly  roused  as  they  had  been,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  submit  them  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  reason  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
thing  she  dreaded  most,  after  immediate  personal 
danger  was  over,  was  to  meet  and  be  known  by 
the  man  whom  she  now  felt  that  she  loved  more 
than  any  other  being  upon  earth.  She  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  seeing  St.  Real  in  the  garb 
that  she  had  assumed  to  escape  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  cousin,  —  she  shrunk  even  from 
the  thought  of  seeing  him,  now  that  a  ceremony, 
however  vain,  illegal,  and  compulsory,  had  taken 
place  between  her  and  any  other  ;  and  though 
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she  felt,  even  to  pain,  how  much  she  detested 
the  Count  d'Aubin,  and  how  much  she  loved  St. 
Real,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  wronged 
her  love  for  him  in  not  dying  sooner  than  suf- 
fering  even  the  shadow  of  an  engagement  to 
pass  between  herself  and  another.  Thus,  it  was 
not  till  they  had  passed  the  extreme  outpost 
of  the  royal  camp,  and  were  rolling  along  in  the 
quiet  darkness  of  the  night,  that  she  breathed 
at  ease,  free  from  the  constant  expectation  of 
seeing  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real  gallop  up  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  recognise  her  under 
her  disguise. 

At  the  little  village  of  St.  Ouen  all  the 
world  was  sound  asleep ;  and  manifold  were  the 
strokes  of  sword  hilts  upon  the  door  of  the 
auberge,  many  the  shouts  up  to  the  unlistening 
windows,  before  the  inmates  could  be  roused  to 
comprehend  that  there  were  strangers  on  the 
road  demanding  admission.  At  length,  the 
hostess,  half  dressed,  and  scarcely  half  awake, 
came  scolding  down  the  stairs,  extremely  angry 
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that  any  one  should  travel  at  such  unseemly 
hours ;  and  on  her  steps  soon  followed  her  hus- 
band, a  big  burly  Norman,  but  shrewd  withal, 
and  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  interests  to 
smother  all  expression  of  annoyance,  and  give 
his  guests  the  best  welcome  that  he  could. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  carriage  was 
again  in  motion  ;  though  not  so  soon  but  that 
some  of  the  light  troops  of  the  matutinal  mon- 
arch of  France  were  already  upon  the  road, 
and  alarmed  Eugenie  by  gazing  boldly  into  the 
vehicle  when  the  curtains  were  undrawn,  and 
by  talking  to  the  driver  and  the  servants  when 
they  were  closed.  These  parties,  however,  as 
they  marched  but  slowly,  and  the  carriage  went 
fast,  were  soon  past,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 
proceeded  as  peaceably  as  any  journey  could  do 
in  those  disturbed  and  unhappy  days.  Beatrice 
of  Ferara,  after  the  experiment  at  Heudbouville, 
did  not  suffer  herself  again  to  be  drawn  from  the 
route  which  she  had  laid  out  at  first  for  her 
fair  friend,  but  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
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towards  the  sea-side,  seeing  security  only  in  the 
hope  of  Henry's  army  still  interposing  between 
them  and  the  League,  and  thus  presenting  all 
search  for  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  in  the  direc- 
tion which  she  had  really  followed. 

"  At  all  events,  dear  Eugenie,"  she  said  as 
they  approached  Dieppe,  "  here,  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  you  will  always  have  an  opportunity  of 
escape  to  England,  should  need  be  ;  and  I  will 
take  care  that  our  friend  King  Henry  shall  fur- 
nish you  with  such  letters  to  the  Queen  of  those 
bold  islanders,  as  to  ensure  you  protection  and 
assistance.  For  my  part,  you  know,  Eugenie, 
after  a  week  or  fortnight's  rest,  I  must  leave 
you,  if  you  can  do  without  me.  My  destiny, 
dear  girl,  has  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  must  back 
to  Paris  by  a  different  road,  both  to  hide  my 
having  ought  to  do  with  your  successful  flight, 
and  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  on  which  my 
ultimate  fate  depends." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  said  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt, "  that    I  could   have  such   a   happy 
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and  saving  influence  on  your  fate,  Beatrice, 
as  you  have  had  on  mine  !  But  I  am  des- 
tined only  to  be  a  burden  to  you,  and  to 
rely  upon  you  for  every  thing,  without  knowing 
or  comprehending  the  past  or  the  present,  as 
far  as  it  regards  you,  without  understanding 
your  means,  your  wishes,  or  your  purposes.'' 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  dear  Eugenie,  I  will 
tell  you  all,"  replied  Beatrice  of  Ferara  ;  "  and 
then,  as  my  daring  rashness  was  necessary  to 
give  vigour  to  your  timid  nature,  your  gentle 
counsel  may  now  perhaps  tend  to  moderate  and 
restrain  my  bold,  wild  schemes.  But  wait  till 
we  come  to  a  resting  place,  and  then  in  some 
sweet  quiet  cottage  in  green  Normandy,  with 
the  soft  autumn  sun  shining  upon  our  door,  I 
will  rest  beside  you  for  a  short  time,  and  draw- 
ing you  a  picture  of  my  wayward  fate,  will  see 
whether  we  cannot  find  means  to  give  it  a 
brighter  colouring  and  a  happier  hue." 

So  spake  Beatrice  of  Ferara  ;  but  ere  we  go 
on    to    look    into    the    picture    to    which   she 
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alluded,  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  pause  for  a 
lew  minutes,  upon  some  of  those  dull  details, 
which  in  books  calling  themselves  historical 
romances  serve  the  mind  as  bad  post-houses 
on  a  much  travelled  road  —  places  where,  after 
scampering  on  for  many  a  league  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  the  little  traveller  is  obliged  to  stop, 
kicking  his  heels  in  impatient  irritation  till 
the  horses  are  brought  out,  the  harness  pre- 
pared, the  postilion  has  got  into  his  boots,  the 
lash  is  put  on  his  whip,  and,  in  short,  all  is  made 
ready  for  carrying  on  that  same  little  eager 
traveller,  the  human  mind,  once  more  upon 
his  way. 

Giving  up,  then,  heroes  and  heroines,  knights 
and  ladies,  we  must  even  follow  the  progress 
of  that  lumbering  and  uninteresting  machine 
called  an  army,  and  pause  for  a  while  to 
consider  its  clumsy  and  crocodile-like  move- 
ments. We  have  already  seen  that  on  the  day 
preceding  Eugenie  de  Menancourt's  escape  from 
Paris,  the  camp  of  the  besieging  Royalists  had 
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broken  up  ;  and  that  the  gay  and  chivalrous 
Henry  Quatre  led  his  meagre  and  somewhat  ill- 
furnished  host  down  the  bright  and  laughing 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  such  a  direction  that, 
should  need  be,  he  could  either  march  across 
Normandy,  and  fall  back  upon  Touraine,  or 
advance  at  once  to  the  sea-coast,  and  cover 
the  disembarkation  of  his  English  allies. 

We  have  followed  him  some  way  on  his 
march ;  but  it  would  appear,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Royalists  had  been  rather  improvident 
of  their  supplies,  and  had  been  found,  during 
the  life  of  Henry  the  Third,  somewhat  un- 
willing to  pay  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
with  which,  at  first,  the  peasantry  had  been 
very  willing  to  furnish  them,  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, both  eatable  and  potable,  had  made 
its  appearance  in  the  camps  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Meudon.  The  jaws  of  the  Royalists  had  got 
unaccustomed  to  maceration,  and  their  lips  to 
the  taste  of  sweet  things ;  so  that  as  they  took 
their  way   through    the    pleasant    little    towns 
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and  villages  of  Poissy,  Triel,  Meulan,  Mantes, 
and  sweet  Fontenay,  tliey  lived  very  nearly  at 
free  quarters  amongst  the  inhabitants,  taking 
care  to  make  the  fat  of  the  land  through  which 
they  now  passed,  compensate  for  the  meagerness 
of  the  diet  they  had  so  long  endured.  Never- 
theless, as  the  King  and  his  followers  paid  where 
they  could,  promised  where  they  could  not  pay, 
and  never  took  toll  of  rosy  lips,  except  where 
there  was  a  smile  upon  them,  the  people  of 
the  country  in  general  gave  them  a  better  cha- 
racter when  they  were  gone  than  might  have 
been  expected;  and  declared,  that,  after  all, 
the  Huguenots  were  not  so  bad  as  they  were 
called. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
to  diversify  these  employments,  a  little  inter- 
lude of  fighting  did  now  and  then  take  place ; 
a  town  was  now  and  then  besieged  and 
taken ;  and  Henry  the  Fourth  made  arrange- 
ments for  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the  loyal 
city  of  llouen  an  entertainment,  which  brings 
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down  the  walls  of  a  city  more  by  the  double- 
bass  of  the  cannon  than  by  the  shrill  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  Pausing  a  sufficient  time 
before  the  walls  of  that  town  to  give  and  re- 
ceive various  proofs  of  amity,  which  left  his 
own  host  diminished  by  several  hundred  men, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  town  less  by  perhaps 
double  that  number,  the  King  received  news, 
which  made  him  judge  that  the  situation  of  his 
army  might  be  improved  by  a  very  rapid  change 
of  air ;  and,  consequently,  without  longer  he- 
sitation or  delay,  he  struck  his  tents,  left 
success  to  follow,  and  at  once  led  his  troops  to 
the  sea-side. 

Divining,  however,  that  his  enemies  would 
anticipate  with  great  satisfaction  the  moment 
for  driving  his  scanty  forces  into  the  sea,  he 
seemed  resolved  to  disappoint  them,  if  ad- 
mirable dispositions  could  effect  that  purpose ; 
and  choosing  for  his  troops  the  strongest 
position  which  he  could  discover,  with  their 
backs  to   the   element   and  their  faces  inland, 
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he  ranged  them  along  the  side  of  a  fair  and 
beautiful  hill,  on  the  ridge  of  which  still  stands 
all  which  Time  has  left  of  the  old  and  interest- 
ing castle  of  Arques. 

Nevertheless,  leaving  the  King  and  his  men 
thus  posted  for  that  battle  which  covered  with 
immortal  renown  the  monarch  and  his  little 
host,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  investigate  what  proceedings  had  really 
taken  place  in  the  capital,  and  what  were  the 
tidings  which  caused  the  monarch  so  suddenly 
to  strike  the  tents  he  had  pitched  before  Rouen. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  morning  after  Eugenie's  departure,  no 
small  surprise  was  expressed  in  the  Hotel  de 
Guise  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  priest,  who 
had  not  only  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  the  Count  d'Aubin,  but  had  also  rendered 
the  much  more  important  service  of  commu- 
nicating to  Mayenne  the  coming  aid  from  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  While  Mayenne,  in  his  usual 
slow  and  deliberate  manner,  discussed  the  fact 
with  his  sister,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  de- 
clared that  if  the  good  father  did  not  choose  to 
come  for  his  reward,  he  could  not  help  it,  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  his  own  confessor,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  myrmidons  of  Bussy  le  Clerc,  and, 
although  he  doubted  not  that  the  Chevalier 
d'Aumale    had    before    this    time    set    him    at 
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liberty,  he  determined  to  enquire,  a  vague  sus- 
picion for  the  first  time  crossing  his  mind  that 
all  was  not  right  in  regard  to  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  evening. 

By  this  time  the  hand  of  the  dial  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  nine  ;  and  Eugenie's  maid  Caroline, 
who,  in  order  to  give  as  much  time  to  her 
mistress  as  possible,  had  ventured  to  prolong 
the  period  at  the  end  of  which  she  had  been 
directed  to  present  herself  at  the  Hotel  de 
Guise,  was  even  now  at  the  door  enquiring  for 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  Her  message  was 
brought  to  that  lady  as  she  sat  by  her  brother ; 
and  although  she  comprehended  not  one  word 
thereof,  she  saw  that  it  in  some  manner  bore 
upon  the  point  they  were  discussing,  and 
ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought  into  the  room. 

"  He  says  that  Mademoiselle  de  Menan- 
court's  tire-woman  has  brought  some  apparel 
for  her  mistress,"  she  repeated,  turning  to  hei 
brother  after  the  attendant  who  made  the  an- 
nouncement had  left  the  room  ;  "  what  can  this 
mean,  Charles  ?" 
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"  I  know  not,  Kate,"  he  replied  with  a 
doubtful  smile  ;  "  but  when  the  girl  comes, 
make  her  repeat  her  message,"  appearing  per- 
fectly unconcerned. 

Before  he  could  add  more,  the  tire-woman  was 
in  the  apartment ;  and,  playing  her  part  with  a 
natural  talent  which  none  but  a  French  sou- 
brette  ever  possessed,  she  approached  towards 
Madame  de  Montpensier,  and  with  a  low  and 
reverent  courtesy,  and  a  look  of  the  most  per- 
fect simplicity,  said,  "  I  have  brought  all  the 
things,  your  Highness,  that  my  mistress  thought 
she  would  require  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  filigree 
girdle,  as  I  told  her  last  night,  I  have  not  seen  it 
for  these  two  months.  It  was  given  into  charge 
to  Laure,  who  was  sent  away  when  my  old  lord 
died."  And  she  went  on  into  a  long  story, 
solely  the  invention  of  her  own  brain  for  the 
occasion  ;  but  which  was  so  circumstantial  and 
minute,  and  delivered  with  so  much  apparent 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  that  Mayenne  looked 
at  Madame  de  Montpensier,  and  Madame  de 
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Montpensier  looked  at  Mayenne,  with  eyes  in 
which  bewilderment  and  surprise  were  then 
plainly  visible. 

"  And  pray  what  made  you  think  that  your 
mistress  was  here  at  all  ? "  demanded  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  at  length  cutting  across  the 
thread  of  the  girl's  story,  which  bade  fair  other- 
wise to  be  interminable. 

It  was  now  the  maid's  turn  to  be  surprised, 
and  most  skilfully  did  she  represent  the  pas- 
sion of  astonishment ;  standing  before  Madame 
de  Montpensier  in  silence,  and  looking  at  her 
without  one  trace  of  comprehension  in  her  eyes. 
"  Pray  what  did  your  Highness  say  ?"  she  asked 
at  length  :   "  I  did  not  understand  you." 

"  She  demanded  what  made  you  tliink  your 
mistress  was  here  at  all  ? "  repeated  Mayenne  in 
a  harsh  voice. 

"Lord bless  me,  sir!  Your  Highness!  Dear 
me  !  What  made  me  tliink  my  mistress  was 
here?"  cried  the  girl,  with  an  affectation  of 
wonder  and  doubt  and   affright  that    was   per- 
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fectly  admirable.  "  Did  not  her  Highness  send 
her  own  carriage  for  her  last  night,  with  a 
young  abbe  and  a  page,  and  a  billet  sealed  with 
green  wax  ? " 

The  story,  as  it  had  been  prepared  by  Bea- 
trice of  Ferara,  now  came  out  at  full,  and  the 
whole  Hotel  de  Guise  was  soon  in  agitation  and 
confusion  :  —  Madame  de  Montpensier  alter- 
nately laughing  and  frowning,  Mayenne  strid- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  and  vowing  that  if 
it  were  the  Count  d'Aubin  who  had  served  him 
such  a  trick,  he  would  find  means  to  make  him 
rue  it ;  and  the  maid  Caroline  weeping  as 
bitterly  as  if  she  had  lost  a  lover  or  a  gold 
necklace,  and  wringing  her  hands  for  her  poor 
mistress  with  all  the  phrase  and  circumstance 
of  real  sorrow. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  the  Chevalier 
d'Aumale  appeared,  informing  Mayenne  that 
Bussy  le  Clerc  denied  all  knowledge  of  his 
chaplain,  and  that  the  guards  at  the  Bastile 
were  in  the  same  story.      Ere  Mayenne,  how- 
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ever,  could  include  Bussy  leClerc  in  his  denunci- 
ations of  vengeance  against  the  Count  d'Aubin, 
the  confusion  of  the  whole  was  rendered  more 
confused  by  the  apparition  of  the  confessor 
himself,  who  exculpated  the  demagogue  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  been  in  the  Bastile, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  away  by 
persons  he  knew  not,  who,  at  a  certain  point, 
had  put  him  into  a  carriage,  and  blindfolded  him. 
They  had  then  lodged  him  for  the  night  in  a 
small  room  with  nothing  but  a  bed.  a  crucifix, 
and  a  missal.  Here,  in  mortal  terror,  he  had 
watched  and  prayed,  till  the  grey  of  the  dawn, 
when,  being  again  blindfolded,  he  was  led  out 
through  a  great  many  streets  and  turnings,  of 
whose  name  and  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest 
conception,  and  at  length  finding  himself  free 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  held  him,  he 
uncovered  his  eyes,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  by  the 
side  of  a  blind  man  who  was  singing  detestable 
melodies  to  the   discordant  accompaniment   of 
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that  most  ancient  instrument  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
Tired,  frightened,  and  bewildered,  he  had  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home,  without  attempting 
to  seek  for  his  ravishers  ;  and  after  sleeping  till 
he  had  incurred  a  penance  for  forgetting  his 
matins,  he  had  come  to  add  his  mite  of  confu- 
sion to  that  which  already  existed  in  the  hall  of 
his  patron. 

His  tribute,  however,  small  as  it  was,  aided 
to  perplex  the  ideas  of  Mayenne  far  more 
than  ever.  Ere  he  made  his  appearance, 
it  had  been  the  natural  conclusion  of  the 
Lieutenant-General,  and  of  his  sister,  that  the 
carrying  off  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  had  been 
the  work  of  the  Count  d'Aubin  ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  confessor  had  been  considered  en- 
tirely as  a  thing  apart.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  his  adventures  related,  than  they  instantly 
connected  themselves  in  the  minds  of  all  with 
the  non-appearance  of  the  priest,  who  had  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  with  the  absence  of 
Eugenie  ;  and  the  shrewd  intellects  of  Mayenne 
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and  Madame  de  Montpensier,  thus  put  upon 
the  right  track,  seemed  likely  soon  to  discover 
no  small  portion  of  the  truth.  Eugenie's  tire- 
woman was  again  strictly  examined,  and  though 
she  acquitted  herself  to  a  wonder,  suspicion  was 
roused.  "Think  you,  Kate,"  demanded  May- 
enne,  "  that  that  shrewd  plotter,  Beatrice  of 
Ferara,  has  a  hand  in  this  ?  There  was  some 
talk  of  love  —  ay !  and  even  of  marriage  —  be- 
tween her  and  D'Aubin  in  the  old  Queen's 
time." 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  Duchess,  "that  has 
all  gone  by,  and  she  now  despises  him,  as  every 
woman  of  common  sense  must  do.  Besides,  I 
saw  her  at  old  Madame  de  Gondi's  fete  last 
night  at  one  o'clock  !  You  had  better  question 
the  other  attendants  of  De  Menancourt.  You 
may  gain  more  tidings  there." 

Mayenne  accordingly  determined  to  proceed 
instantly  to  Eugenie's  dwelling,  in  order  to 
interrogate  the  rest  of  her  servants;  and  he 
commanded,  in  a  stern  and  threatening  tone. 
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that  the  girl  Caroline  should  be  detained  till 
he  returned.  As  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
however,  to  give  him  exit  to  the  court,  a  gen- 
tleman was  introduced  as  the  captain  of  the 
lansquenets,  sent  to  his  aid  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma;  and  all  Mayenne's  conclusions  were 
once  more  deranged,  by  finding  that  the  intelli- 
gence brought  him  by  the  priest  was  genuine. 

How  Beatrice  of  Ferara  had  obtained  that 
intelligence  Mayenne  never  discovered ;  but  true 
the  news  certainly  was,  and  most  important 
were  the  results  to  the  cause  of  the  League ; 
for  what  between  the  auxiliary  force  which  thus 
joined  him,  and  reinforcements  brought  in  by 
Bassompierre,  Nemours,  and  Balagny,  the  army 
in  Paris  was  soon  so  strong  as  not  only  to 
justify  but  to  bespeak  bold  and  energetic  mea- 
sures. Mayenne  instantly  prepared  to  take  the 
field  against  the  royal  army  ;  and  ere  Henry 
the  Fourth  had  been  three  days  before  Rouen, 
the  forces  of  the  League  were  in  full  inarch  to 
give  him  battle. 
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Before  he  left  Paris,  however,  the  Duke 
used  every  means  not  only  to  discover  the  re- 
treat of  Eugenie,  but  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  the  manner  of  her  flight.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  he  was  baffled  at  every  point ;  and 
so  skilful  had  been  the  arrangements  of  Bea- 
trice, that  in  respect  to  the  second  he  returned 
to  the  conclusion,  after  long  and  repeated 
investigations,  that  to  the  Count  d'Aubin 
was  to  be  attributed  an  act  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  looked  upon  as  a  base 
breach  of  faith,  approaching  to  a  personal 
insult.  The  tidings,  therefore,  that  Eugenie 
had  disappeared  from  the  capital,  and  was 
no  where  to  be  heard  of,  were  conveyed 
to  D'Aubin  by  a  reproachful  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne ;  and  mad  with  anger  and 
disappointment,  the  Count,  on  his  part,  gave 
his  mind  up  to  the  belief  that  Mayenne  was 
deceiving  him,  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and 
travelled,  with  frantic  rapidity,  till  he  reached 
Paris.     There   finding    that    the    army  of  the 
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League  was  already  on  its  march,  lie  followed 
with  all  speed,  overtook  Mayenne  at  Gournay, 
and  a  somewhat  vehement  altercation  was  the 
consequence. 

Mayenne,  however,  could  not  afford  to 
quarrel  with  a  person  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  his  cause ;  and  acting  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  an  explanation  soon  ensued, 
which  cleared  either  party  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other.  As  D'Aubin,  however,  giving 
way  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, had  not  waited  to  put  the  troops  in 
motion  which  he  had  collected  in  Maine,  he 
returned  thither,  after  one  day's  rest,  while 
Mayenne  marched  forward  towards  Dieppe. 

Accompanied  by  some  of  the  first  officers  in 
France,  and  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  it  seemed  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
League  was  about  to  drive  the  handful  of  men 
which  opposed  him,  and  their  heroic  monarch, 
into  that  sea  which  was  already  bearing  to 
their  aid  the  expected  succour  from  England. 
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Strongly  posted,  however,  and  powerful  both 
in  courage  and  in  right,  Henry  the  Fourth 
calmly  awaited  the  attack  of  his  adversary  ; 
and,  after  several  preliminary  movements,  the 
day  of  Arques  dawned  heavy  and  dull,  without 
a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  trees  or  to  dispel  the 
autumn  fog  that  obscured  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  fight. 

It  were  tedious  here  to  tell  all  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  glorious  day,  when,  attacked 
at  all  points,  and  assailed  in  all  manners,  not 
only  by  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the 
treason  or  folly  of  part  of  his  own  troops, 
Henry  the  Fourth  defended  the  hill  of  Arques 
against  forces  more  than  six  times  the  number 
of  his  own. 

Every  one  has  heard  how,  when  monarch 
and  soldiers  were  alike  wearied  out  with  sus- 
taining through  a  long  day  the  unceasing 
attacks  of  infinitely  superior  numbers,  when 
scarcely  a  horse  could  bear  his  rider  to  the 
charge,    and    scarcely    a    hand    could    wield   a 
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sword,  the  little  band  of  Royalists  beheld  the 
powerful  and  yet  untouched  cavalry  of  the 
League  wheeling  round  upon  their  flank,  while 
a  light  wind  springing  up  tended  to  clear  the 
air,  and  showed  to  both  armies  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  one  and  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  the  other.  But  in  stricken  fields,  as 
in  the  daily  strife  of  life,  the  event  which  seems 
destined  to  seal  our  misfortunes  is  often  but  the 
harbinger  of  unexpected  success.  The  wind,  it 
is  true,  rose  higher,  and  rolling  the  sea-fog,  in 
heavy  clouds,  away  down  the  valley  of  Arques, 
left  the  few  gallant  defenders  of  that  long-con- 
tested hill  exposed,  in  all  their  need,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  mighty  host  that  swept  round  them  in 
dreadful  array  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  full 
sunshine  poured  upon  the  advancing  squadrons 
of  the  League  as  they  came  on  to  the  charge, 
and  those  upon  the  hill,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  could  distinguish  clearly  the  separate 
masses  of  friends  and  foes.  The  cannon  of  the 
castle   of  Arques    opened    at    once,    with   tre- 
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mendous  effect,  upon  the  cavalry  of  Mayenne ; 
the  first  ranks  were  swept  down  as  they  ad- 
vanced ;  the  second  rolled  over  their  dying 
comrades ;  the  horses,  mad  with  pain  and 
terror,  broke  through  the  ranks  behind ;  and 
the  charge  of  a  few  hundred  men,  at  that 
critical  moment,  put  all  the  gallant  array  into 
irremediable  flight.  Mayenne  saw  that  the  day 
was  not  for  him ;  and,  withdrawing  his  masses 
in  slow  and  soldierly  order,  he  retreated  for 
several  miles,  and  left  the  field  of  Arques  to 
the  glory  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea-side — a  mere  hut, 
belonging  in  former  times  to  a  fisherman  —  that 
Eugenie  cle  Menancourt  sat  one  autumn  day  be- 
side Beatrice  of  Ferara  watching  the  clouds  of 
mist  roll  over  the  waters,  as  the  exhalations  which 
night  had  left  behind  struggled  with  a  light 
wind  and  a  still  powerful  sun  for  place  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  It  was  a  mere  hut, 
as  we  have  said,  but  there  was  something  pic- 
turesque in  its  position,  seated  halfway  up,  half 
way  down  a  sand-cliff  to  the  east  of  Dieppe, 
with  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  rock  sheltering 
it  from  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs  —  stunted  in  size  and  not  very  luxu- 
riant in  foliage,  it  is  true,  but  still  green  and 
fresh  —  keeping  it  company  in  the  warm  nook 
where  it  was  placed.     It  is  not  impossible  that 
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the  very  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation 
might  be  the  reason  why  it  had  been  selected 
by  one  who  had  more  poetry  in  her  heart  and 
soul  than  half  the  poets  of  the  land  in  which 
she  lived.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
another  motive  which  she  would  have  assigned 
if  she  had  been  asked,  and  which  was,  that  the 
shore  beneath  formed  a  little  bay  in  which 
the  waves  seldom  broke  boisterously,  but  even 
in  very  stormy  weather  seemed  to  play  there  in 
innocent  sport  while  their  parent  sea  was  all  in 
trouble  and  contention  without,  as  we  may  have 
often  seen  the  children  of  a  warrior  playing  in 
peace  by  their  cottage-door  while  their  father 
was  urging  the  bloody  strife  upon  the  battle 
plain.  In  this  sheltered  bay  lay  a  small  vessel, 
and  on  the  beach  were  two  or  three  boats,  while 
up  above  upon  the  cliff  were  several  more  cot- 
tages, from  which  to  that  we  have  described  a 
winding  and  somewhat  difficult  path  led  down 
the  face  of  the  crag.  Although  the  cottage  had 
not  contained  more  than  ten  days  its  two  fair 
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tenants,  who  had  now  resumed  their  appropriate 
dress,  yet  they  had  contrived  to  ornament  it  with 
a  very  different  sort  of  taste  from  that  which  was 
displayed  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  dwellers 
on  the  shore  :  for  Beatrice  had  her  full  share  of 
all  that  knowledge  and  love  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  art  or  nature  which  was  then  general  in  her 
native  land  ;  and  although  she  had  daily  talked 
of  returning  soon  to  Paris  to  play  her  appointed 
part  upon  that  busy  scene,  yet  she  had  lingered 
with  a  fond  clinging  to  the  peaceful  moments 
she  spent  there,  musing  away  her  time  upon 
the  ever-varying  sea-shore,  or  decorating  the 
cottage  she  had  hired  for  Eugenie  with  some- 
what whimsical  care.  As  if  her  journey  to 
Paris  had  been  a  duty,  for  the  neglect  of  which 
she  owed  an  apology  to  her  own  heart,  she 
often  spoke  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
reaching  the  capital  when  two  hostile  armies 
were  interposed :  but  difficulties  or  dangers  had 
rarely  stopped  Beatrice  of  Ferara  when  she 
willed  to  go  in  any  direction  upon  earth  ;  and, 
vol.  m  F 
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perhaps,  the  real  reason  of  her  delay  might  be, 
that  Philip  of  Aubin  was  not  in  the  metropolis, 
and  that  she  knew  it. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  beside  her  Eugenie 
de  Menaneourt  sat,  upon  an  autumn  day,  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  we  last  left  them. 
Their  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sea-fogs  rolling 
along  over  the  bosom  of  the  waters  below,  and 
contending  in  vain  against  a  rising  wind,  which 
every  now  and  then  swept  them  away,  and 
showed  to  old  Ocean  the  blue  eyes  of  Heaven 
looking  upon  his  slumbering  waves,  when  the 
curtain  of  the  mist  was  withdrawn  by  the  soft 
hand  of  the  morning  air. 

"See,  Eugenic!  see!"  cried  Beatrice  of 
Ferara,  as,  with  their  arms  twined  in  each 
other,  they  gazed  forth  upon  the  changing 
scene ;  "  see  how  the  soft  and  downy  masses 
of  fog  roll  dark  above  the  sea,  and  how,  every 
now  and  then,  a  scanty  gleam  of  light  breaks 
in,  and  gilds  the  moving  vapour  and  the  waves 
below  !     Do  you  know,  dear  Eugenie,  that  the 
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bosom  of  that  sea  seems  to  me  like  my  own  fate, 
wrapped  up,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  in 
clouds  and  gloom,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of  bright  light  breaking  through,  for  a 
brief  moment,  and  obscured  again  almost  as 
soon  as  given.  Do  you  know,  dear  girl,  I  could 
stand  and  gaze  upon  that  sea,  and,  with  all  the 
superstition  of  the  ancient  days,  I  could  play 
the  augur  to  my  own  heart,  and  read  my  after- 
lot  in  the  changes  that  come  over  the  bosom  of 
the  water." 

"  Well,  let  me  read  it!"  cried  Eugenie: 
"  see,  see,  Beatrice,  what  a  long  bright  gleam 
is  coming  now ! " 

"  Ay!  but  the  clouds  roll  up  behind,"  replied 
her  friend. 

"  Yes,  but  beyond  them  again  all  is  clear 
and  bright,"  rejoined  Eugenie,  as  the  sun  and 
the  wind  gained  the  mastery,  and  the  last 
wreaths  of  mist  were  swept  away,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  thin  filmy  veil  upon  the  expanse 
of  sea.     "  See,  Beatrice,  how  bright  it  looks!" 

"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  gaze  on  the  dark 
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cloud  of  the  past,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  a  smile 
which  was  not  without  its  share  of  hopefulness  : 
"  and  as  you,  dear  Eugenie,  have  read  me  my 
coming  lot,  and  would  fain  make  me  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  so  bright,  I  will  tell  you  shortly, 
very  shortly,  the  history  of  the  past ;  that  you 
may  judge  how  much  cause  I  have  to  augur  well 
of  the  approaching  hours  from  my  experience 
of  the  gone.  I  cannot  dwell  long  upon  such 
painful  things,  but  I  will  speak  them  briefly." 

Sitting  down  together,  and  still  gazing  out 
upon  the  golden  sea,  Beatrice  began  her  tale  ; 
and  as  she  told  it  in  as  few  words  as  it  could  well 
be  told,  so  shall  it  be  repeated  here. 

"I  was  born  amongst  the  lovely  Euganean 
hills,"  she  said,  "  where  nature  has  compressed 
into  one  small  space  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
all  that  is  grand :  mountain  and  valley,  stream 
and  lake,  profuse  abundance,  vegetation  and 
cultivation,  an  atmosphere  of  magic  light,  and 
an  air  of  balm.     My  father  was  the  sovereign 

prince  of  ;  but  that  matters  not;  though 

were  of  the  house  of  Ferara,  which  has  given 
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sovereigns  to  many  another  land,  and  has  allied 
its  princes    to  the  highest  upon  earth.       My 
father's  dominions  were  small,  but  they  were 
rich  and  beautiful ;  and  he  himself,  born  of  a 
warlike  race,  kept  well  with  the  sword  those 
territories  which,  doubtless,  the  sword  had  first 
acquired.     He,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Ferara 
were   closely    allied   to   the    house   of  France, 
visited  this  court ;  and  wedded,  more  for  her 
beauty    than    her  wealth,    and   more    for    her 
virtues  than  her  beauty,  the  heiress  of  a  noble 
house,  whose  lands  lie  not  far  from  your  own 
in  Maine.     He  carried  her  to  Italy,  where  they 
ever  after  lived ;  his  rights  to  his  lady's  lands  in 
France  being  still  respected  by  the  sovereigns  of 
this  country,  though  the  management  of  them 
was  somewhat  neglected  by  those  in  whom  he 
trusted.     Still,  however,  those  lands  were  rich, 
and  made  no  small  addition   to   the  revenues 
of  an  Italian  prince.      His  favourite  residence 
was  amongst  the   Euganean  hills  ;   and  there, 
where  he   had  collected  every  thing  that  was 
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beautiful  to  the  eye,  or  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
where  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  poet  and  the 
sculptor,  the  painter  and  the  musician,  ever 
found  a  home,  I,  his  first-bora  child,  saw  the 
light,  now  some  four-and-twenty  years  ago. 
About  four  years  after,  a  brother  was  born,  and, 
in  his  birth,  my  mother  died ;  but  though  my 
father  never  wedded  again,  but  buried  his  heart 
in  the  tomb  of  her  he  had  loved,  yet  we  were 
well,  carefully,  fondly  nurtured,  both  by  our 
surviving  parent  himself,  and  by  an  uncle,  who, 
high  in  the  church  of  Rome,  looked  on  both 
my  brother  and  myself  as  if  we  had  been 
children  of  his  own.  Abandoning  the  paths  of 
ambition  for  our  sake,  he  left  the  ancient 
capital  of  empires  for  our  peaceful  castle  in  the 
Euganean  hills ;  and  there,  while  my  father  was 
often  absent  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  prince  or  a 
soldier,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  young  minds,  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  young  hearts  against  the  sorrows  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world.     He  was,  he  is,  one 
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man  out  of  a  multitude.     But,  Eugenie,  we  had 
another  uncle,  who,  through  life,  had  followed 
a  different  path,  and  who  was  destined  to  act 
a  different  part.     He  was  bred  a  soldier,  and 
lent  his  sword,  and  the  troops  he  had  contrived 
to  raise,  to  any  one  who  held  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  wealth   or   aggrandisement.       His 
expeditions,  fortunate   to  others, — for  he  was 
brave  and  skilful,  —  were  not  fortunate  to  him- 
self ;     for    the    artful    and    deceitful    men    he 
served    generally   contrived    to    withhold   from 
him  his  promised  reward.     From  my  father  he 
always  met  kindness  and  protection  ;  and  often 
did  my  parent  support  his  cause,  and  avenge  his 
quarrels,  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  best  in- 
terests.    How  that  uncle  acted  in  return,  you 
shall  hear.    His  heart  was  corrupted  by  dealing 
with  the  base,  and  he  became  base  himself,  from 
believing  that  all  others  were  so. 

"  My  uncle  Albert,  the  Cardinal,  saw  more 
deeply  into  his  heart  than  my  father ;  and  I  re- 
member well  that  it  was  when  speaking  of  his 
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brother,  my  other  uncle,  that  he  took  pains  to  im* 
press  upon  my  mind  a  truth  that  struck  me  as  a 
child,  and  which  I  have  never  forgotten.    '  True 
virtue,'  he  said,  '  comes  out  the  brighter  for  shin- 
ing amidst  vice.      It  is  onlv  those  who  feel  them- 
selves  weak  that  fear  the  contagion  of  corruption. 
We  may  hate  evil,  and  not  willingly  mingle  with 
those  who  practise  it ;  but,  if  forced  to  do  so, 
my  child,  we  shall  only  hate  it  the  more  if  we 
be  really  virtuous  at  heart.     Meaner  stones  de- 
rive a  lustre  from  that  which  lies  beneath  them  : 
we  set  the  diamond  upon  black,  and  it  shines 
by  its  own  light.'      My  father  died,   Eugenie  ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  not  altogether 
without  suspicion  ;  but  as,  in  his  territories,  it 
was  a  doubtful  question,  whether  the  coronet, 
where  there  were  male  and  female  children,  de- 
sci  nded  to    the    eldest  of  either  sex,    or   was 
the    portion    of  the    first-born    son,   my   uncle 
Ferdinand    came    hastily    to    settle    the    suc- 
cession  ;  and,  to  prevent   all  dispute,   he  took 
the    inheritance    unto    himself.      For    fear    of 
greater    evils    to    us,    and    greater    crimes    to 
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his  brother,  my  other  uncle,  Albert,  sent  my 
young  brother  and  myself,  with  speed  and  se- 
crecy, to  the  court  of  France.  I  was  then  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  my  brother  nine,  and 
with  us  were  some  attached  dependants,  who  had 
either  followed  my  mother  to  Italy,  or  had  dwelt 
long  in  my  father's  house.  My  brother  instantly 
received  my  mother's  inheritance  in  France,  bur- 
dened only  with  a  small  portion  for  myself;  but, 
to  better  my  fallen  fortunes,  the  late  Queen- 
mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  received  me  as 
one  of  her  women,  and,  to  do  her  but  right, 
showed  me,  through  life,  unvarying  tenderness. 
I  will  not  offend  your  ears,  Eugenie,  by  telling 
all  that  I  saw  in  that  corrupt  court ;  but  I  had 
three  great  safeguards,  dear  friend  —  a  heart 
naturally  not  easily  moved  ;  firm  principle's  of 
truth  and  virtue,  implanted  in  my  earliest  years  ; 
and  one  faithful  woman,  who  had  nursed  my 
mother  and  myself,  and  who  to  vestal  purity  of 
heart  added  a  daring  courage,  which  would  do 
what  she  judged  right  in  defiance  of  all  dangers, 
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and  would  speak  truth  to  the  highest  of  God's 
creatures  upon  earth.  Yet  I  must  not  take 
credit  to  myself  for  any  great  powers  of  resist- 
ance. I  do  not  say  that  there  were  not  many 
who  sought  me,  some  in  marriage,  and  some 
with  lighter  vows  ;  but  so  deep  and  thorough 
was  the  contempt  I  felt  for  the  vain  and  idle 
butterflies  of  that  vicious  court,  that  my  scorn 
extended  to  the  whole  sex,  and  I  fancied  I 
should  never  give  one  thought  to  any  man  in 
the  whole  world.  You  know,  Eugenie,  and  I 
know  too  well,  how  much  I  was  mistaken.  At 
length  came  one  who  sought  my  love  as  others 
had  not  sought  it.  Four  years,  or  more,  have 
since  passed,  my  friend,  and  those  years  have 
changed  him  not  for  the  better.  There  was  a 
freshness  of  young  feeling  about  him  then,  that 
is  now  gone,  and  it  was  that  which  first  won  a 
way  to  my  heart.  I  now  found  that,  if  my 
heart  had  been  difficult  to  move,  when  once 
it  was  moved,  like  a  rock  broken  by  some  earth- 
quake from  the  Alps,  it  was  likely  to  bear  all 
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away  before  it.  Oh,  how  I  loved  him,  Eu- 
genie !  and  when,  after  having,  I  own,  made  him 
sigh  for  many  a  month,  to  prove  his  Jove  for  me, 
I  at  length  let  him  know  that  I  did  not  feel 
towards  him  as  towards  the  rest  of  men,  and 
that  he  might,  at  some  distant  time,  hope  for  the 
hand  of  Beatrice  of  Ferara,  the  relief,  alas ! 
was  greater  to  my  heart  than  his.  Then  came 
the  change  over  him,  Eugenie.  I  believe  he 
had  injured  his  fortune  with  those  hateful  dice ; 
the  hope  of  obtaining  your  hand  was  held  out 
to  him  ;  ambition  and  interest  called  him  loudly 
to  pursue  that  prospect;  for  I  was  poor,  compara- 
tively, and  had  no  hope  of  better  fortunes  ; 
and  I  heard  that  he  was  offering  his  vows  to 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt.  I  resolved  to  see ; 
and,  as  the  Queen  was  then  about  to  undertake 
one  of  her  gay  and  politic  progresses  through 
Maine,  I  joined  her,  with  my  young  brother; 
for  my  faithful  nurse  was  dead,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  dwell  in  that  court  alone.  You 
remember  well,  Eugenie,  those  days,  and  how 
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my  truant  lover  seemed  chained,  like  a  slave. 
to  my  bridle-rein.  My  pride  was  satisfied,  ii' 
my  heart  was  not,  and  I  returned  to  Paris.  He 
remained  some  months  behind ;  and,  when  he 
came,  I  found  that  he  was  changed  indeed.  He 
lied  my  society,  and  yet  he  seemed  struggling 
with  himself;  full  of  passion  and  tenderness 
when  we  met,  his  words  were  wild  and  strange: 
he  plunged  deep  into  the  vices  of  the  court; 
and,  though  I  saw  and  knew  he  loved  me  still, 
yet  I  resolved,  by  appearing  to  despise  his  con- 
duct, and  to  forget  himself,  to  recall  him,  if 
possible,  to  better  deeds.  I  went  down  to  the 
dwelling  of  my  brother  in  Maine  ;  and  there, 
roaming  wildly  over  the  country,  I  soon  heard 
enough  to  show  me  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  large  possessions,  the  Count  d'Aubin  was 
struggling  vainly  with  the  consequences  of  his 
own  follies.  There  was  then  a  contagious  dis- 
ease raging  here  in  France,  and  my  brother 
caught  it,  and  died.  His  possessions  fell  to  me. 
I   had  it    now   in   my  power  to  raise  up  again 
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him  I  loved,  and  to  sweep  his  embarrassments 
away ;  and  it  became  my  favourite  dream  to 
reclaim  him  from  all  evil,  to  lead  him  back  to 
virtue  and  to  right,  to  restore  him  to  honour  and 
to  station,  and  to  make  him  owe  to  me  at  once 
peace  of  mind  and  ease  of  fortune.  For  the 
last  two  years  I  have  laboured  for  this  object, 
Eugenie,  by  many  a  different  means.  I  have 
been  thwarted  by  accident,  and  by  his  own  per- 
versity; but  I  cling  the  more  tenaciously  to  those 
hopes,  the  weaker  becomes  the  foundation  on 
which  they  rest.  Sad  and  sorry  I  am  to  say  he 
has  weakened  it  more  and  more  every  hour  ; 
but  yet,  Eugenie,  I  hope.  I  have  had  him 
watched,  Eugenie,  not  that  I  might  know  his 
weaknesses,  for  to  those  I  have  ever  shut  my 
ears,  but  in  order  to  seize  the  moment,  if  ever 
the  moment  should  come,  for  snatching  him 
from  his  follies  or  from  his  evil  fate.  To  himself 
I  have  pretended  to  hate  and  despise  him,  the 
better  to  conceal  my  views,  and  also  to  make  him 
feel  my  kindness  the  more  when  my  time  comes. 
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Sometimes  I  think,  however,  that  he  suspects  me; 
and  a  dwarf  page,  who  has  been  attached  to  me 
from  my  childhood,  and  whom,  in  other  days, 
I  gave  to  him  to  be  his  cupbearer,  he  sent 
away,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  his  cousin  St.  Real. 
I  had  directed  that  page  to  give  me  notice  of  all 
that  passed  in  Philip  of  Aubin's  household ;  but 
the  tidings  he  gave  were  scanty,  even  while  he 
was  there  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  formed 
a  bold  resolution,  which  I  executed  boldly. 
Shortly  after  you  had  come  to  Paris  with  your 
father,  and  I  had  contrived  to  gain  your  love 
and  confidence,  you  may  remember  that  Philip 
of  Aubin  went  down  to  Maine  ;  and  I  did  hope, 
that,  in  companionship  with  so  noble  a  heart 
as  his  cousin  St.  Real,  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  good  old  Marquis,  who  was  then  living, 
his  better  feelings  might  expand,  like  flowers  in 
the  sunshine  ;  and  I  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to 
go  down  thither  and  watch  him  myself;  for  I 
knew  that  men,  to  whom  he  owed  large  sums, 
were  pressing  him   hard,   and  that,  had  it  not 
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been  for  these  sad  wars,  his  estates  would  long- 
ago  have  suffered  from  their  claims.  I  thought 
that  the  moment  might  come  when  the  full 
and  tender  generosity,  which  is  so  often  to  be 
found  in  woman's  heart,  might  have  room  to 
act,  that  I  might  save  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  faults,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
save  him  from  those  faults  themselves.  I  con- 
trived, by  means  of  the  dwarf,  to  force  several 
of  my  own  servants  into  the  household  of  St. 
Real ;  and  I  was  following  down  rapidly  myself, 
to  try  whether  I  could  not,  for  a  time,  obtain 
admission  there  also,  when  messengers  from 
my  uncle  Albert,  telling  me  of  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  the  usurper  of  my  little  state,  con- 
veying to  me  considerable  treasure,  and  be- 
seeching me  to  return,  and  take  possession  of 
territories  which  were  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  my  own,  reached  me  at  Orleans,  and 
brought  me  back  to  Paris. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  despatched  them  back  with 
other  letters,  begging  my  uncle  to  rule  in  my 
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stead  till  my  return,   I  pursued  my  plan ;  but 
D'Aubin  had,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  had  thence  again  been  summoned  to 
the  sick  bed  of  his  uncle  of  St.  Real.     Of  this 
I  knew  nothing,  however  ;  and,  after  manifold 
risks  and  difficulties,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  neg- 
ligence,  perhaps   to   the   malice,   of  the    dwarf 
Bartholo,  I  accomplished  my  object,  and  found 
myself  established   as   a  page   in    the  house  of 
the   lords  of  St.  Real.      I   had   determined,  in 
any  great  difficulty,   to  apply  at   once   to    the 
old  Marquis,   and  tell  him  all  my  history  and 
all  my  views  ;   but  I  found  him  dying,  and  soon 
saw  that  I  must  withdraw  from   the  household 
into  which   T    had    thus  intruded,    or  risk   de- 
tection, and,  perhaps, ill  repute.     To  guard  my 
name  at  home,   however,   1  caused  my  women 
to  give  out  that  I  was  ill  of  the  fever;   and  they 
played    their    part    with    skill.       Day    by   day, 
however,  my  disguise  produced  more  and  more 
pain  to  myself;  for  I  had  but  hourly  proofs  of 
how  completely  D'Aubin  had  given  himself  up 
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to  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  comrades  of  the 
court ;  and  I  determined,  soon  after  St.  Real 
and  his  cousin  reached  Paris,  to  cast  that  dis- 
guise off  at  once.  The  wealth  which  I  had  now 
at  command  in  that  venal  city,  and  in  these  venal 
times,  procured  me  every  sort  of  facility  in  com- 
ing and  going  between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud  ; 
and  I  believe  that,  for  one  half  the  sum  winch 
I  possessed  unknown  within  the  town,  I  could 
have  procured  regular  passes  for  the  two  kings 
and  all  their  troops  to  march  quietly  in  and 
take  possession  of  the  capital.  Thus,  as  soon 
as  I  had  notice  of  the  last  sad  and  daring  means 
which  Philip  of  Aubin  was  about  to  employ 
against  you,  my  Eugenie,  —  the  most  base 
and  profligate  step  of  any  he  had  yet  taken, 
—  I  cast  myself  at  the  King's  feet,  who  owed 
me  some  gratitude  for  a  former  service ;  told 
him  your  situation,  my  own  plan  for  saving  you, 
and  besought  him  to  give  me  his  assistance. 
He  did  so  in  the  most  generous  manner,  and 
even  furnished  me   with    intelligence    to    give 
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Mayenne  from  the  Prince  of  Parma,  which 
is  certain  to  mislead  and  puzzle  the  Duke 
regarding  all  our  plans.  Learning  from  an  at- 
tendant, whom  I  still  have  in  D'Aubin's  service, 
that  the  Count  had  bound  himself  to  set  out 
on  the  very  evening  of  his  marriage  for  Maine,  I 
conceived  the  Duke  of  Mayenne's  plans  at  once  ; 
all  his  views  ;  all  his  policy.  I  set  every  engine 
to  work  to  gain  information.  I  had  his  chaplain 
seized  and  carried  away ;  I  induced  a  wild 
drunken  Huguenot  soldier,  not  without  talents, 
but  without  religion  or  principle,  to  enact  the 
priest,  and  brought  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise 
at  the  moment  that  a  priest  was  wanted.  I  took 
care  that  your  refusal  should  be  witnessed  by 
so  many,  that,  even  had  the  person  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony  been  what  he  seemed, 
the  whole  would  have  been  illegal ;  but  I  also 
ensured  that  proof  of  the  man's  condition,  and 
of  all  the  other  facts,  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  so  as  to  render  you  free  as 
air.      And    now,    clear  Eugenie,   here   we   are, 
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safe  and  at  liberty,  with  a  bark  to  bear  you  to 
England,  if  the  King  should  lose  the  approach- 
ing battle ;  and,  doubtless,  you  wonder  that, 
with  all  I  have  seen,  and  with  all  I  know,  I 
can  for  one  moment  think  again  of  Philip  of 
Aubin.  Such  is  the  voice  of  reason,  Eugenie, 
and  the  voice  of  sense ;  but  there  is  another 
voice  in  my  heart,  which  drowns  them  all,  and 
fills  my  mind  with  excuses  for  his  conduct  — 
vain  and  light,  indeed,  as  the  changing  clouds 
upon  the  sky,  I  know ;  but  still  those  clouds 
cast  shadows,  which  alter  the  aspect  of  every 
thing  whereon  they  fall ;  and  so,  to  my  weak 
eyes,  the  excuses  found  by  love  cast  an  ob- 
scuring shade  upon  his  actions,  which  will  not 
suffer  me  to  see  them  as  I  should  if  the  full 
sun  of  unbiassed  judgment  shone  upon  them. 
I  will  make  one  more  effort,  dear  Eugenie  —  I 
will  essay  one  more  trial ;  I  will  find  the  means 
of  serving  him  deeply  and  truly  ;  and  if  he  be 
then  ungrateful,  I  can  cast  him  off — and  die." 
"  Oh,  not  so,  Beatrice!"   replied  Eugenie; 
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"  make  every  elfort ;  try  every  means ;  but,  even 
if  all  should  fail,  talk  not  of  dying,  but  seek 
happiness  in  some  other  shape." 

"  In  vain,  Eugenie!  in  vain!"  replied  Bea- 
trice :  "all  the  feelings  of  my  heart  are  engaged 
in  this  one  effort.  If  it  fail,  there  will  be 
nothing  else  left  for  me  on  earth.  The  body 
may  live,  Eugenie  —  it  perhaps  may  linger  on 
some  few  years ;  but  the  heart  and  the  soul  are 
dead.  Still,  let  us  hope  better  things,  dear 
friend ;  you  have  read  me  a  happy  fate  in  those 
passing  clouds  and  the  sunshine  that  followed, 
and  I  will  trust " 

As  she  spoke,  an  attendant  hurried  in.  "They 
arc   flying,  madam,"  he  said  ;    "  they  are  lly- 

mg ! 

"Who?"  demanded  Beatrice,  eagerly,  "  who 
are  Hying?" 

"  Mayenne's  horse,  madam,"  replied  the 
man  :  "  do  you  not  hear  the  cannon  ?  They 
have  been  fighting  at  Arques  for  these  four 
hours." 
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"  Send  out!  send  out  to  see  !"  cried  Beatrice. 
"  On  this  battle  may  depend  our  future  fate, 
dear  Eugenie." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  news  of  Mayenne's 
complete  defeat  was  borne  to  Beatrice  and 
Eugenie;  and  the  servant  who  brought  it  added, 
that  he  had  seen  the  King  and  Monsieur  de  St. 
Real  both  quite  safe,  and  directing  the  opera- 
tions which  followed  up  the  victory. 

"Thank  God  for  this,  also!"  replied  Bea- 
trice ;  "  and  now,  dear  Eugenie,  ere  I  wend  my 
way  back  to  Paris,  we  will  journey  together  to 
Maine,  where,  between  my  lands  and  yours, 
there  lies  a  spot  secluded  and  calm,  and  sur- 
rounded by  people  attached  both  to  you  and 
to  me.  Mayenne  must  fall  back  on  Picardy;  the 
King  will  march  on  Paris  ;  and  Maine  will  offer 
a  safer  asylum  than  even  this  which  we  possess 
at  present." 

The  political  anticipations  of  Beatrice  of 
Ferara  were  not  far  wrong :  scarcely  had  the 
day  of  Arques   been  won,   when  the  English 
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succour  disembarked  at  Dieppe.  Henry  effected 
his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Longueville  and 
the  Count  of  Soisson  ;  the  former  of  whom  had 
been  detached  to  levy  troops  ;  and  then  resum- 
ing the  offensive,  he  marched  in  search  of  May- 
enne,  and  attempted  to  provoke  him  to  another 
battle.  Retreating  upon  Picardy,  however, 
Mayenne  avoided  the  large  force  which  was  now 
opposed  to  him ;  and,  by  a  number  of  skilful 
operations,  both  military  and  political,  repaired 
the  disadvantages  incurred  by  the  lost  field  of 
Arques.  Anxious  to  withdraw  him  from  a  pro- 
vince into  which,  from  the  disaffection  of  many 
of  the  larger  towns,  the  Royalists  could  not 
with  safety  follow  him,  Henry  marched  direct 
upon  Paris,  and,  taking  several  unimportant 
places  by  the  way,  attacked  and  carried  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital  itself,  to  the  horror  and 
dismay  of  the  Leaguers.  The  scheme  was 
perfectly  successful.  Mayenne,  in  terror  lest  the 
metropolis  should  be  lost,  spurred  with  all 
speed  to  Paris,  leaving  his  army  to  follow  as  it 
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might.  The  forces  of  the  Royalists  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  invest  the  city  entirely  ; 
and  the  troops  of  Mayenne  following  from 
Picardy  soon  placed  such  a  number  of  men 
within  the  walls  as  to  set  farther  attack  at 
defiance. 

Withdrawing  his  forces  from  a  useless  en- 
terprise^,  Henry  retreated  upon  Mont  l'Hery, 
and  then  turned  upon  Etampes  ;  taking  a  num- 
ber of  towns  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  League, 
the  leaders  of  which  seemed  little  disposed  to 
risk  the  chances  of  another  battle.  Thus 
passed  the  winter,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  spring.  The  town  of  Le  Mans,  it  is  true, 
made  some  resistance  to  the  royal  arms,  but 
at  length  yielded  ;  and  thence  directing  expe- 
ditions towards  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  gallant  monarch  recovered  a  great  part  of 
the  rich  provinces  towards  the  centre  of  France. 
Almost  all  Maine  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Normandy  were  now  subject  to  the  King ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  lands  of  Eugenie  de 
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Menancourt  were,  for  a  time,  occupied  by  the 
royal  troops.  The  tenantry,  however,  and  the 
vassals,  had  been  generally  called  into  the  field, 
by  the  Count  d'Aubin,  who  had  by  this  time 
joined  Mayenne  in  Paris  ;  and  the  changing 
events  of  the  war  soon  obliged  the  monarch  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  that  part  of  Maine, 
and  advance  to  new  victories  and  more  im- 
portant conquests. 

Shortly  before  Easter,  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  laid  siege  to  Dreux,  in  Normandy ;  and 
Mayenne  having  taken  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
Poissi,  and  several  other  places,  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Meulan.  The  demonstrations  of  the  royal 
army,  however,  showed  a  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  having  been  joined 
by  fresh  levies  from  various  parts  of  France, 
and  considerable  reinforcements  from  the  low 
countries,  he  determined  to  risk  another  battle; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  his  own  ground 
put  his  army  in  motion.  Nonancourt  had  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  the 
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siege  of  Dreux  was  rapidly  advancing ;  when 
news  reached  the  royal  camp  of  various  unex- 
pected movements  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
the  League.  First  came  tidings  that  five  thou- 
sand infantry  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Mantes  ; 
then  came  reports  of  large  forces  of  cavalry 
having  been  seen  in  march  on  both  sides  of  the 
Seine ;  and,  lastly,  intelligence  was  brought  to 
the  King  that  the  foragers  of  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dammartin. 

Calling  his  principal  officers  to  council, 
Henry  informed  them  of  the  tidings  he  had 
received,  and  then  at  once  made  his  own  com- 
ment ;  and  announced  his  determination  thus  : — 
"  From  these  facts,  my  friends,  it  is  evident 
that  our  good  cousin  of  Mayenne  is  seeking 
us  ;  and,  therefore,  I  propose  instantly  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Dreux." 

The  members  of  the  council  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  with  glances  of  surprise  at  such 
an    unexpected    proposal    from    one    who  was 
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not,  in  general,  easily  turned  from  his  enter- 
prises. Henry  for  a  moment  suffered  their 
astonishment  to  continue,  and  then  added,  with 
a  smile  ;  "  You  seem  surprised,  my  friends  ; 
but  I  have  no  scruple  in  regard  to  abandoning 
a  siege  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
a  battle.  What  say  you,  my  gallant  St.  Real ; 
will  you  strike  for  Henry  the  Fourth  as  bravely 
here  as  you  did  at  Arques  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Sire  ! "  replied  St. 
Real ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  on 
record  of  a  council  in  which  there  existed 
no  difference  of  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Willingly  we  turn  once  more  from  the  dull, 
dry  page  of  history, —  that  uninteresting  record 
which  no  one  reads  in  these  days,  and  probably 
never  will  again,  unless  by  some  unforeseen 
accident  the  world  were  to  grow  wiser  and 
better, —  to  the  more  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive accidents  and  adventures  of  the  individual 
characters,  which,  with  somewhat  less  skill  than 
that  of  a  Philidore,  we  have  been  moving  about 
upon  the  little  chess-board  before  us.  It  is 
always  the  most  skilful  game,  we  are  told,  to  be- 
gin with  the  pawns,  of  which  we  are  well  aware, 
though  we  somewhat  deviated  from  that  rule  in 
the  commencement ;  but  now  that  we  have  got 
our  pieces  scattered  about  in  different  directions, 
and  have  just  been  obliged  to  make  the  King 
abandon  his  attack  upon  the  castle,  wre  must 
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even  have  recourse  to  pieces  which  we  have 
found  very  useful  in  many  a  previous  game, 
and  play  this  chapter  out  with  the  knights. 

The  evening  was  cold  and  still ;  for  the  ordi- 
nary winds  of  March  had  not  yet  begun  to 
blow,  although  that  month  was  well  advanced ; 
and  the  dull  heavy  clouds  that  hung  over  the 
world  might  descend  in  rain,  or  might  still 
assert  the  rule  of  winter,  and  come  down  in  a 
fall  of  snow.  The  sky,  therefore,  looked  chill 
and  comfortless  to  the  eyes  of  a  considerable 
body  of  the  army  of  the  League,  as  it  moved 
on  upon  the  heavy  and  channelled  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Evreux;  and  to  say  sooth, 
the  aspect  of  the  earth  itself  was  but  little 
more  cheering  than  that  of  the  heaven  which 
canopied  it.  Days  of  trouble  had  impoverished 
the  land,  and  the  cold  season  which  had  just 
passed  had  left  the  earth  brown  and  rugged ; 
while  the  woods,  that  swept  over  every  favour- 
able slope,  presented  nothing  but  a  tangled 
mass  of  dull  grey  branches,  diversified  alone  by 
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a  few  patches  of  crisp  yellow  leaves,  that  ad- 
hered, with  all  the  tenacity  of  old  attachment,  to 
the  stems  which  were  soon  to  cast  them  off  for 
ever,  for  the  greener  and  gayer  children  of  the 
spring.  Thinly  peopled,  too,  was  then  the 
land  ;  and  though  here  and  there  a  village- 
church  raised  its  tower  against  the  evening 
sky,  or  a  cottage  appeared  upon  the  upland, 
in  many  instances  the  bell  had  long  ceased  to 
sound  from  amidst  the  scenes  that  war  had 
visited ;  very  often  the  light  of  the  cottage  was 
found  extinguished,  and  the  fire  of  the  once 
warm  hearth  gone  out  for  ever.  The  hamlets 
were  few,  and  generally  gathered  round  some 
castle,  which  afforded  the  inhabitants  refuge  or 
protection  in  time  of  need ;  and  solitary  but 
inhabited  cottages,  if  met  with  at  all,  were  but 
mere  huts,  in  which  dwelt  the  lowest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  population,  upon  whom  war  it- 
self could  inflict  nothing  worse  than  existence. 
In  short,  the  whole  scene  was  cold  and  de- 
solate ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  one  of 
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the  leaders,  who  conducted  the  detachment  we 
have  mentioned,  was  such  as  it  was  naturally 
calculated  to  produce.  He  had  ridden  on,  at 
about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  head 
of  the  mingled  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
which  were  under  his  command ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  one  companion,  and  several  attend- 
ants, advanced  silently  upon  the  rude  road, 
which,  winding  along  the  side  of  an  easy  hill, 
displayed  a  wide  extent  of  dull  grey  slopes, 
slightly  tinted  here  and  there  with  a  faint  and 
melancholy  hue  of  green,  till  a  dark  and 
gloomy  wood,  at  several  leagues'  distance,  cut 
sharp  upon  the  leaden  sky,  and  closed  the 
cheerless  prospect.  Although  the  eye  of  Philip 
of  Aubin,  for  such  was  the  horseman  we  have 
spoken  of,  roved  far  and  wide  over  the  unin- 
viting face  of  the  country,  it  was  clear  that  he 
looked  not  upon  it  as  a  general  reconnoitring 
the  land  through  which  he  passed,  with  the  keen 
glance  of  stratagetic  inquiry  ;  but  rather  that 
he  seemed  to  regard  it  with  the  look  of  one 
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whose  heart  —  not  wholly  dead  to  nobler  feel- 
ings than  those  which  armed  him  in  civil  strife 
upon  a  bad  and  unjustifiable  cause  —  grieved  for 
the  state  of  ruin  in  which  his  native  land  was 
plunged,  although  his  own  evil  passions  aided 
to  produce  the  desolation  that  he  lamented. 

The   other  who  rode  beside  him,  Albert  of 
Wolfstrom,  drew  his  cloak  round  him,  and,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  bleak  and  desolate  landscape, 
thought  of  nothing  but  himself.     Mercenary  by 
nature  and  by  habit,  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  is 
to  have  a  country ;  and  —  like  many  others  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  the  world — 
in  truth  and  in  reality,  his  own  individual  selfish- 
ness was  his  world,  his  country,  and  his  home. 
D'Aubin  knew  the  nature  of  the  man  too  well 
to  suffer  the  slightest  hint  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  own  bosom  to  escape  his  lips ;  well  aware 
that  his  companion  could  not  understand  his 
feelings,  and  that,  setting  aside  even  the  mer- 
cenary leader's  own  particular  philosophy,  there 
was  cant  of  many  kinds  to  be  brought  forward 
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against  the  sensations  which  forced  themselves 
upon  him ;  for  where  was  yet  the  unholy  cause 
which  did  not  inscribe  upon  its  banners  the 
names  of  virtue,  religion,  patriotism,  and 
honour ? 

"  It  is  a  chilly  night,"  he  said,  as  he  re- 
marked the  action  of  his  companion ;  "  it  is  a 
chilly  night,  Wolfstrom  ! " 

"Ay,  and  a  dreary  prospect,"  answered  his 
companion.  "  Which,  think  you,  my  noble 
Count,  shall  we  have  to  warm  our  blood  to- 
night with  ;  raising  the  wine  cup,  shaking  the 
dice,  or  hard  blows  upon  bright  steel  V 

"  With  wine,  if  any  thing,"  replied  D'Aubin  : 
"  Mayenne  is  not  one  fond  of  night  encounters 
and  sudden  surprises  ;  and  if  he  have  not 
fought  the  King's  force  to-day,  which  is  not 
likely,  he  will  let  another  sun  rise  ere  he  strike 
a  blow.  As  for  dice,  you  know,  I  have  abjured 
them." 

"  Ay  do  I,  to  my  sorrow,"  answered  Wolf- 
strom ;  "  for  we  have  not  had  one  merry  night 
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since  we  began  our  march ;  but,  by  my  life,  it 
is  a  dreary  prospect.  I  trust  that  all  the  centre 
of  this  good  land  is  not  so  bare  and  wasted.  I 
have  been  so  long  in  Picardy,  where  things  wear 
a  better  aspect,  that  I  expected  not  this  sad 
scene  in  Normandy." 

D'Aubin  turned  upon  him  an  inquiring  eye, 
not  understanding,  for  a  moment,  what  curious 
combination  could  have  excited  in  the  bosom  of 
the  adventurer  any  thing  like  feelings  of  re- 
gret for  the  devastation  of  any  land  on  earth. 
**  You  are  compassionate,  "Wolfs trom  ! "  he  said  : 
"  France,  indeed,  has  suffered  terrible  evils;  and 
Normandy,  lately,  more  than  all ;  for  here  has 
been  the  hottest  fire  of  war  during  the  last 
four  months." 

"  And  pray  has  not  Maine  suffered  as  much  ? " 
demanded  Wrolfstrom  in  a  quiet  tone. 

D'Aubin  laughed  aloud :  "  By  the  Lord ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  thought  thy  heart  had  grown 
mighty  tender  over  the  woes  of  France,  most 
worthy  and  considerate  Wolfstrom  ;  forgetting, 
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that  in  the  hypotheque  *  which  I  gave  thee  over 
my  lands  in  Maine,  on  account  of  that  accursed 
throw  of  the  dice,  thou  hast  acquired  a  certain 
tender  and  generous  interest  in  my  unhappy 
country,  through  the  only  channel  by  which  thy 
heart  can  be  reached,  —  but  rest  satisfied !  The 
war  would  be  sweeping  and  desolating  indeed, 
which  would  leave  the  lands  of  Aubin  unable  to 
pay  the  pitiful  interest  of  thy  pitiful  debt ;  and 
besides,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  discharge  the 
whole,  and  load  thee  with  that  sort  of  moveable 
ore,  which  is  better  suited  to  thy  purposes  and 
thy  nature  than  any  claim  upon  the  soil." 

"  You  mean  when  your  marriage  can  be 
completed  with  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt," 
replied  Wolfs trom,  not  unwilling  to  retort  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  Aubin's  speech  upon  him- 
self.  "  By  my  faith,  Sir  Count,  if  it  wait  till 

*  In  English  a  mortgage.  This  sort  of  encumbrance  was 
but  too  frequently  created  in  France  during  the  wars  of  the 
League,  and  the  epoch  of  debauchery  which  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  followed  them. 
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then,  it  will  wait  long  enough  apparently ;  for 
your  fond  and  affectionate  bride  seems  to  con- 
ceal herself  from  your  longing  arms  with  won- 
derful skill  and  perseverance." 

D'Aubin  bit  his  lip,  and  paused  for  several 
minutes  ere  he  replied  ;  but  wrath,  he  felt,  was 
vain  in  regard  to  circumstances  far  too  well 
known  to  admit  the  possibility  of  concealment, 
however  much  it  might  sting  him  to  find  them 
a  subject  of  common  conversation  to  every  mer- 
cenary follower  of  the  camp.  It  cost  him  an 
effort,  indeed,  to  smother  all  the  angry  feelings 
at  his  heart ;  but  that  effort  over,  he  replied  in 
a  tone  of  calmness  that  disappointed  Wolf- 
strom's  inalice  :  "  She  does,  indeed,  conceal 
herself  skilfully,"  he  said ;  "  and  in  good  truth, 
I  little  thought  that  so  slight  offence  as  I  gave 
her  would  so  deeply  wound  woman's  jealous 
love,  or  I  should  have  taken  greater  care  to 
please  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  battle  is  over,  and 
these  provinces  cleared,  I  will  bend  my  whole 
thoughts  and  efforts  to  the  search ;  and,  once  I 
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have  found  her,  a  few  words  of  apology,  and  a 
few  vows  of  eternal  love  and  fidelity,  will  set 
the  whole  to  rights  again." 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  tried  all  that  before," 
replied  Wolfstrom  dryly ;  "  and  the  good,  free- 
spoken  Parisians  seem  to  think,  that  it  was  love 
for  one  cousin  made  her  run  away  from  the 
other  so  eagerly, — at  least,  so  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  and  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  and 
young  La  Tremblaye,  and  several  others,  fan- 
cied." 

"It  is  false  as  hell!"  cried  D'Aubin;  "and 
those  who  say  it,  and  those  who  repeat  it,  lie." 

"  I  trust  it  is  false,"  answered  Wolfstrom 
calmly;  "and  will  not  take  up  the  hard  word 
you  have  used  just  now,  Monsieur  D'Aubin, 
till  the  battle  is  over,  and  our  personal  affairs 
are  in  a  little  better  order.  After  that,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  to  inquire  how  far  the  word 
lie  was  applied  to  my  share  in  the  story.  At 
present,  let  me  say,  that  my  repeating  un- 
palatable rumours  to  you  was  but   an   act  of 
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kindness,  intended  to  direct  your  mind  towards 
a  particular  point.  Even  supposing  that  nothing 
like  love  exists  between  your  cousin  and  this 
fair  fugitive,  everv  one  knows  that  he  used  to 
regard  her  as  a  brother  might  a  sister ;  and  it  is 
a  common  supposition  that  she  has  fled  to  his 
protection,  and  is  concealed  by  his  assistance." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Wolfstrom ! "  replied 
D'Aubin,  musing  a  little  while  he  spoke.  "  It 
is  all  nonsense,  depend  upon  it ;  and  as  to  the 
word  lie,  I  applied  it  alone,  of  course,  to  those 
who  spread  such  reports  maliciously — not  to 
you.  Eugenie,  wherever  she  has  fled,  has  too 
deep  a  sense  of  female  modesty  to  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  any  idle  boy,  like  my 
cousin  of  St.  Real." 

"  Pardie  !  call  him  not  an  idle  boy!"  cried 
Wolfstrom.  "  Call  him  rather  a  stout  soldier, 
and  skilful  commander  ;  for  such  has  he  proved 
himself  in  all  these  last  affairs ;  and  the  very 
best  in  either  camp  may  now  and  then  take  a 
lesson  from  him." 
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"  Pshaw  !"  said  D'Aubin.  "  You  are  credu- 
lous, Wolfstrom !  The  followers  of  the  Bearnois 
take  care  to  vaunt  their  great  officers  and  skil- 
ful soldiers,  in  order  to  make  up,  by  the  fears 
of  their  adversaries,  for  their  own  want  of 
strength.  Do  not  let  us  be  such  gulls  as  to 
believe  them  ;  and  only  let  us  so  far  reckon 
on  their  power,  as  to  take  every  means  of  em- 
ploying our  own  to  the  best  advantage.  Do 
not  you  spare  your  men,  Wolfstrom;  for  one  of 
these  great  battles  lost  might  place  the  whole 
of  France  in  the  power  of  the  Bearnois." 

"  I  shall  neither  spare  my  men  nor  my  per- 
son, as  I  am  bound  in  honour,"  answered 
Wolfstrom  ;  "  but  it  matters  little  to  me  whe- 
ther France  falls  under  the  power  of  the  Bearnois 
or  not.  The  term  for  which  I  took  arms  will 
soon  be  expired  ;  and  I  can  always  find  em- 
ployment for  my  sword,  thanks  to  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  here  and  in  other 
lands." 

"  True,"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "but  you  may  find 
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my  lands  confiscated  to  the  crown  for  treason 
and  rebellion  some  fine  day,  if  the  Bearnois 
wins  the  day  of  us  ultimately ;  and  then  what 
becomes  of  your  hypotheque  ?  " 

"  That  consideration  shall  make  me  give  a 
good  stroke  or  two  more,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
the  German  coolly  :  "  but  I  seldom  find  means 
wanting  to  repay  myself ;  and,  methinks,  if  the 
Bearnois  does  beat  us  completely,  and  declares 
himself  your  heir,  I  shall  still  contrive  to  skin 
his  inheritance  before  I  go." 

D'Aubin  made  no  reply,  and  for  some  time 
the  two  commanders  rode  on  in  silence  ;  the 
German  leader  probably  calculating  upon  the 
best  means  of  skinning,  as  he  termed  it,  other 
men's  inheritance,  and  the  Count  d'Aubin,  on 
his  part,  revolving  bitterly  all  that  had  just 
passed  in  a  conversation  which  presented  so 
very  few  agreeable  points  for  the  mind  to  rest 
on.  What  his  companion  had  said  in  regard  to 
Eugenie  and  St.  Real,  he  had  repelled  only  the 
more  angrily,  because  it  was  confirmed  by  sus- 
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picions  existing  previously  in   his   own  mind  ; 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  to 
combat   on    the    lips    of    others    the    self-same 
feelings  that  we  experience  with  terror  within 
us.     To  that  point  of  their  conversation,  there- 
fore, did  he  most  earnestly  turn  his  thoughts ; 
and  bitter  and  angry  were  the  sensations  which 
he  now  felt  towards  a  being  whom  he  had  once 
loved,  but  who  had  since  committed  the  unfor- 
giveable  offence  of  holding  firm  to  virtue  and  to 
honour  where  D'Aubin's  own  grasp  had  given 
way.     Gradually  as  he  nourished  and  pampered 
the    doubts    and    suspicions    within    him,    the 
emotions  of  his  mind  communicated  themselves 
to  his  features  and  to  his  frame  ;  and  suddenly 
remembering  himself,  as  he  was  spurring  on  his 
horse  under  the  impulse  of  his  irritated  feel- 
ings, he  affected  to  see  some  object  in  the  dis- 
tant plain,  and  asked  his  companion  whether  he 
did  not  perceive  a  light  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  landscape. 

Wolfstrom  answered   in    the   negative ;  and 
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the  conversation  between  them  was  renewed, 
but  took  a  different  turn,  touching  chiefly  upon 
the  chances  of  a  battle  on  the  following  day, 
the  respective  forces  of  the  Royalists  and 
Leaguers,  and  the  probability  of  success  on 
either  part. 

"  We  should  soon  know  how  the  strife  will 
end,  if  we  were  in  my  country,"  said  Wolf- 
strom  ;  "  at  least,  we  might  easily  find  persons 
to  tell  us." 

"  How  so?"  demanded  D'Aubin.  "  I  hear 
that  our  holy  Father  the  Pope,  although 
friendly  to  our  cause,  predicts  that  the  day 
will  go  against  us." 

"  Ay,  but  in  Germany,"  replied  Wolfstrom, 
"  we  should  find  those  who  pretend  to  know 
as  much  as  his  holiness,  and  do  know  a  great 
deal  more.  Have  you  never  heard,  that  in  the 
Odenwald,  when  a  war  is  about  to  begin,  the 
wild  huntsman  goes  out  with  all  his  clogs,  and 
that,  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains,  on  many  a 
stormy  night,  the  spirits  of  the  rivers  and  the 
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floods  hold  their  meetings,  and  reveal  dark 
secrets  of  coming"  events  to  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  go  and  consult  them  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Wolfstrom,"  answered  D'Au- 
bin,  "  I  never  did  hear  all  that ;  and  I  can  but 
say,  that  I  think  these  spirits  must  be  very  foolish 
spirits  to  haunt  Germany  at  all,  when  there  is 
many  a  warmer  and  a  fairer  land  would  be  very 
willing  to  receive  them  ;  and  still  more  foolish 
to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains  on  a  stormy 
night !  No,  no,  Wolfstrom  ;  I  am  no  believer 
in  spirits,  or  ghosts,  or  phantasms,  or  necro- 
mancers, or  any  sort  of  portents,  except  the 
wonders  to  be  effected  by  strong  wits  and 
strong  arms." 

"  Say  many  a  warmer  land,  if  you  will,"  re- 
plied Wolfstrom,  angry  at  D'Aubin's  sneer  at 
his  native  country.  "  Say  many  a  warmer 
land,  if  you  will,  but  not  many  a  fairer  ;  for  the 
whole  earth  does  not  contain  a  fairer  than 
Germany.  Why,  every  thing  that  stream,  and 
mountain,  and  forest,  rich  plain,  and  sweeping 
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upland,  can  do  to  make  a  land  lovely  is  to  be 
found  in  Germany :  but  as  you  have  not  seen 
it,  you  cannot  judge ;  and  as  to  your  disbelief 
in  portents,  you,  as  every  other  incredulous 
doubter,  will  some  day  be  convinced." 

"  Never  !"  answered  D'Aubin  with  a  laugh  : 
"  but  now,  good  Sir  Albert,  as  night  is  falling, 
and  we  shall  not  reach  St.  Andre  before  mid- 
night, I  think  we  had  better  fall  back  to  our 
men,  and  throw  out  some  scouts.  Not  that  I 
fear  surprise;  for  as  Mayenne  is  between  us 
and  the  enemy,  it  would  be  strange  to  meet 
with  a  foe  before  we  rejoin  our  friends.  'T  is 
as  well,  however,  always  to  hold  one's  self  pre- 
pared." 

The  leader  of  the  reitres  perfectly  coincided 
in  this  cautious  doctrine  ;  and  D'Aubin  and  his 
companion,  slackening  their  pace,  suffered  the 
head  of  their  corps  to  come  up  with  them.  Ar- 
rangements were  then  made  for  a  night  march ; 
and  the  sun  went  down  ere  they  had  proceeded 
far,  bursting  forth  for  a  moment  as  he  touched 
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the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  dyeing  the  heavy 
clouds  that  rolled  around  him  with  a  dull  and 
misty  red.  The  clock  struck  nine  as  the 
Count  and  his  forces  entered  the  little  village 
of  Grossoeuvre  ;  and  the  leaders  riding  forward 
to  the  old  chateau  were  welcomed  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  by  the  ancestors  of  my 
poor  friend,  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  De 
Vitermont,  one  of  the  noble  and  generous 
hearts  of  France,  who,  after  having  shed  his 
blood,  and  lost  health  and  comfort  in  defence 
of  his  country,  could  still  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  affection  to  those  who  had 
smitten  him  so  severely,  but  who  were  enemies 
no  more. 

So  good  was  the  wine,  so  hospitable  the 
hearth  at  which  he  sat,  that  Albert  of  Wolf- 
strom,  with  the  true  love  of  a  soldier  of  fortune 
for  comfortable  quarters,  would  fain  have  de- 
layed the  farther  march  till  morning,  alleging 
that  the  horses  and  men  were  both  fatigued, 
and  could  just  as  well  proceed  an  hour  or  two 
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before  daylight  as  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night, 
D'Aubin,  however,  would  not  hear  of  delay  ; 
well  knowing  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to 
bring  troops  fresh  into  the  field,  rather  than 
wearied  with  a  long  inarch.  Determined,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  rest  the  soldiers  obtained 
should  be  as  near  the  expected  field  of  battle  as 
possible,  at  eleven  o'clock  he  caused  the  trumpets 
to  sound ;  and  shortly  after  the  troops  were  once 
more  on  their  march  towards  the  small  town  of 
Ivry,  at  which  place  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
was  now  ascertained  to  be.  A  circuitous  route, 
however,  was  necessarily  followed  through  the 
great  plain  which  lies  between  Pacy  and  St. 
Andre,  as  the  latter  place  was  understood  to 
be  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  King.  Sure 
guides  had  been  obtained,  indeed,  at  Gross- 
aeuvre  ;  and  much  were  they  needed,  for  the 
night  was  as  dark  as  the  mouth  of  Acheron ; 
and  not  a  ray  found  its  way  through  the 
black  covering  of  clouds  to  mark  the  road  from 
the  fields  amongst  which  it  wound.     The  air 
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was  calm  and  still ;  and  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  except  the  occasional  howling  of  the 
wolves,  which  were  then  frequent,  and  are  not 
now  uncommon,  in  the  many  woods  which 
diversify  that  part  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
bringing  additional  chilliness  to  the  atmosphere, 
however,  the  night  had  become  warm,  and  was 
growing  more  and  more  sultry  as  it  advanced  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  the  wind,  as  if  struggling 
to  rise  against  some  oppressive  burden  in  the 
sky,  came  with  a  momentary  gust  of  hot 
breath,  which  instantly  fell  again,  and  all  was 
still. 

"  It  will  turn  to  rain ! "  said  D'Aubin,  speak- 
ing to  Wolfstrom,  who  rode  beside  him ;  "  it 
has  grown  too  hot  for  snow." 

"  No,  no,  noble  Sir!"  replied  the  old  man 
who  walked  beside  D'Aubin's  bridle-rein,  to 
show  him  the  way ;  "  that  which  you  feel 
is  the  hot  breath  of  the  battle  coming  up ! 
They  will  fight  to-morrow,  that  is  certain ! 
When  I  served  with  the  Great  Duke,  we  never 
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felt  a  night  like  this,  without  being  sure  that 
there  would  be  bloody  work  the  next  morning, 
whether  we  expected  it  before  or  not." 

"  Indeed!"  said  D'Aubin ;  but  as  he  spoke, 
a  slight  momentary  flash  played  along  the 
verge  of  the  far  sky,  showing,  for  the  brief 
instant  that  it  lasted,  the  plain  and  the  woods 
around,  and  then  leaving  all  blank  and  dark 
once  more. 

"  Ay  !  that's  always  the  way,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  the  spirits  of  the  two  armies  are  trying 
to-night  which  will  have  the  victory  to-morrow. 
We  shall  hear  more  of  it  soon." 

Several  minutes,  however,  elapsed  without 
his  prophecy  being  verified;  and  D'Aubin 
began  to  fancy,  that  what  he  had  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  flash  of  lightning  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  discharge  of  some  distant  gun, 
the  report  of  which  had  escaped  his  ear ;  when 
again  a  broad  blaze  illumined  the  sky,  and 
a  clap  of  thunder,  resembling  the  discharge 
of  a  whole  park   of  artillery,  echoed  and  re- 
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echoed  through  the  air.  Then  came  another 
pause ;  but  the  moment  after  appeared  a 
spectacle,  which, — if  it  had  not  been  seen  by 
the  unimaginative  Sully,  and  the  keen  and  in- 
quiring eyes  of  D'Avila  the  historian,  as  well  as 
those  of  every  other  person  then  awake  in  either 
host,  —  might  well  have  passed  for  a  super- 
stitious fable.  The  sky  became  suddenly  in 
a  blaze  with  flickering  lightning,  which  scarcely 
left  it  for  a  moment  in  darkness ;  while  in  the 
midst  appeared  forms  of  fire,  like  those  of 
mounted  horsemen  and  charging  squadrons. 
Shifting,  advancing,  wheeling,  now  meeting  in 
impetuous  shock,  now  mingled  in  the  confusion 
of  the  melee,  now  broken  and  scattered,  now 
fleeing,  now  rallied,  the  aerial  combatants  acted 
in  the  clouds  the  fierce  drama  of  a  hard  con- 
tested field  of  battle  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  soldiers.  For  some  minutes  an 
uncommanded  halt  took  place;  the  soldiers 
gazed  up  upon  the  blazing  sky  with  eyes  of 
wonder  and  terror ;  several  of  the  horses  started 
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from  the  ranks,  and  were  only  brought  back  by 
skill  and  strength ;  and  then  stood  with  foam- 
ing hides  and  distended  nostrils,  straining  their 
eyes,  with  their  riders,  on  the  bright  but  fearful 
phenomenon  above  them.  Still  that  strange 
warfare  in  the  sky  seemed  to  go  on,  while  the 
thunder  rolled  around  in  one  incessant  peal ; 
and  gradually  shaking  off  the  first  effects  of 
terror,  the  soldiery  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  scene,  worked  up  their  imaginations 
to  the  belief  that  the  combat  was  real,  called 
the  right  hand  cloud  the  blessed  League,  de- 
nominated the  other  forms  Huguenots,  and 
watched  the  changes  with  all  the  interest  of 
a  reserve  gazing  on  a  field  of  battle.  So 
complete  at  length  wras  the  illusion,  that  when 
the  phantom  army  of  the  League  appeared 
defeated  by  their  adversaries,  and  the  forms 
that  composed  it  we*e  driven  over  the  sky  in 
confusion,  the  trumpeter  of  the  horsemen  of 
Aubin  instinctively  put  his  clarion  to  his  lips, 
and  blew  a  rally.     The  Count  took  advantage 
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of  the  incident  to  give  the  word  to  march ;  and 
turning  to  Albert  of  Wolfstrom,  as  he  spurred 
on  his  horse,  exclaimed,  "  In  truth,  in  truth, 
this  is  very  strange  ! " 

The  troops  followed  their  commander  in 
some  disarray ;  but  ere  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  upland  the  pageant  had  passed  away, 
and  all  was  darkness,  except  when  an  occasional 
flash  of  lightning  broke  for  an  instant  across 
the  sky. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  March 
broke  through  a  sky  filled  with  scattered  clouds, 
the  light  fragments  of  the  past-by  storm,  which, 
borne  away  by  a  quick  soft  wind,  hurried  sha- 
dowy over  the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  early 
day,  like  the  momentary  woes  and  cares  of 
infancy.  After  a  night  of  watchfulness  and  in- 
quietude, the  soldiers  of  Henry  the  Fourth  rose 
not  the  less  full  of  hope  and  courage.  March- 
ing out  from  the  villages  in  which  they  had 
been  quartered,  they  advanced  to  a  position 
which  the  King  had  chosen  some  time  before, 
and  which  his  army  had  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  day,  in  expectation  of 
being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Mayenne, 
whose  army  had  been  in  sight  during  the 
whole  afternoon. 
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Some  apprehension  had  been  entertained  in 
the  royalist   camp   during  the   night,   lest  the 
enemy  should  have  retired  across  theEure,  and 
avoided  a  combat  which  bade  fair  to  decide  the 
fate  of  France  ;  but  the  first  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing did  away  this  fear,  by  showing  the  outposts 
of  Mayenne,  still  occupying  the   edge   of  the 
gentle  slope  which  terminated  the  plain  towards 
Monceaux  and  La  Neuvillette.   The  main  body 
of  the  Leaguers   had,  indeed,   retired  a  little 
from   the  position  they  had   occupied   on  the 
preceding  day ;    but   this  movement  had   only 
taken  place  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
inclement  night  which    had    followed,    in    the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  villages  towards  Ivry ; 
and  ere  the  monarch  had  been  long  in  position, 
the  heavy  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
supported  Mayenne  were  seen  congregating  on 
the  upland,  considerably  increased  in  number 
by  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  and  early  morning. 

Some  small  bodies  also  had  joined  the  forces 
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of  the  King;  and  although  the  League  pre- 
sented a  roll  of  names  at  least  two  to  one  in 
number,  when  compared  with  the  list  of  Henry's 
followers,  yet  upon  the  part  of  the  Royalists 
there  was  that  undoubting,  confident  resolution, 
which  so  often  commands  success,  joined  to 
that  cautious  energy  which  insures  it  against 
almost  every  chance. 

Towards  ten  o'clock,  the  position  of  the  royal 
army  was  taken  up,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry 
formed  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  infantry 
disposed  in  masses  between  the  small  bodies  of 
the  horse.  On  the  right  appeared  the  squadron 
of  the  Marechal  d'Aumont,  with  several  infantry 
regiments  ;  towards  the  centre  were  the  cannon, 
few  in  number,  but  well  placed,  and  directed  by 
officers  of  skill  and  activity;  and  on  the  left 
was  the  squadron  of  the  King  himself,  with  the 
reserve  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  royal  host  offered  nothing  very 
brilliant ;  for  every  leader  amongst  the  Royalists 
had  been  so  long  expelled  from  the  gay  capital, 
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and  so  many  of  them  had  suffered  in  fortune  by 
their  attachment  to  the  monarch,  that  steel  — 
cold  grey  steel  —  was  the  only  ornament  that 
the  ranks  of  Henry  the  Fourth  presented.  The 
King  himself  appeared  amongst  Iris  troops 
without  that  surcoat  of  arms  which  was  borne 
even  by  the  poorest  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  and 
distinguished  in  the  melee,  a  large  white  plume 
of  feathers  rose  above  his  casque,  and  a  similar 
mark  was  placed  in  the  head  of  his  battle 
charger.  It  was  thus  he  appeared  in  the  front  of 
the  squadron  he  particularly  commanded,  when 
the  young  Marquis  of  St.  Real  and  several 
other  gentlemen  rode  up,  and  sought  per- 
mission to  fight  near  the  person  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

"  No,  no,  St.  Real,"  replied  the  King ;  "  you 
will  be  required  at  the  head  of  your  own 
troops." 

"  I  can  perfectly  trust  my  lieutenant,  Sire," 
replied  St.  Real.    "  If  you  will  grant  me  my 
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request,  I  will  answer  for  his  conducting  the 
troops  as  well  as  I  could  myself." 

"  No,  St.  Real,  no !  "  answered  the  monarch, 
again  smiling  gaily  upon  him  ;  "  I  must  not  have 
all  my  best  officers  in  one  place.  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  that  my  own  hand  is  here  a  host,  and 
I  must  have  my  gallant  friends  posted  where 
they  may  do  as  much.  Besides,  I  have  other 
work  for  you.  Here  is  my  noble  Rosny,  who 
has  brought  me  up  James's  arquebusiers  from 
Passy :  I  wish  you  to  join  them  to  your  force, 
and  hold  yourself  as  the  commander  of  my  own 
especial  reserve.  If  you  see  my  squadron  bro- 
ken, come  to  my  aid, — but  not  otherwise,  mind. 
You  won  glory  enough  at  Arques,  St.  Real, 
and  you  must  let  us  have  our  share  here :  but 
stay ;  were  you  not  in  the  room  last  night 
when  Schomberg  came  to  ask  for  his  men's  pay, 
and  I  spoke  somewhat  harshly  to  him  in  reply?" 

"  I  was,  Sire,"  replied  St.  Real,  bowing  his 
head  gravely  ;  for  he  had  thought  at  the  time, 
that  the  King  had  treated  the  veteran  unkindly. 
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"Well,  then,  come  with  me ! "  said  Henry: 
"you  witnessed  the  fault,  you  must  witness 
the  reparation."  Thus  saying,  he  rode  along 
the  line,  followed  by  St.  Real  and  about  twenty 
other  horsemen,  sometimes  pausing  to  gaze 
upon  the  swarming  host  of  Mayenne,  which, 
crowning  the  opposite  slope,  was  making  every 
disposition  for  immediate  battle ;  sometimes 
turning  towards  his  own  army  to  address  the 
heads  of  the  squadrons  he  passed,  or  the  gen- 
tlemen who  accompanied  him.  "Ha!  there 
is  the  white  standard  and  black  jleurs  de  Us  of 
the  Guises !  "  he  exclaimed,  speaking  to  St. 
Real.  "  Our  good  cousin  of  Mayenne  must 
be  in  person  on  the  field  already.  'T  is  a  won- 
der he  is  so  soon  up  !  How  mild  the  day  is, 
De  Givry !  "Well !  you  and  your  brave  fellows, 
I  see,  run  no  risk  of  overheating  yourselves 
before  the  battle ;  for,  by  my  faith,  we  have 
none  of  us  much  other  clothing  besides  cold 
steel.  Ha !  Monsieur  de  Brigneux,  you  have 
a  good  view  of  the  enemy,  and  will  not  lose 
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sight  of  them  till  they  have  tasted  the  quality 
of  your  steel,  I  '11  warrant.  They  must  be  two 
to  one,  Vignoles  !  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  are  ; 
for  I  would  not  have  to  defeat  a  less  force  for 
one  half  of  Burgundy.  They  tell  me  our  friends 
from  Picardy  are  within  two  miles ;  but  faith, 
I  shall  not  wait  till  they  come  up,  lest  we 
should  have  too  many  to  share  our  glory.  Ha  ! 
here  we  are,  St.  Real ;  do  me  the  favour  of 
putting  your  foot  to  the  ground  with  me." 

St.  Real  instantly  flung  his  rein  to  a  groom, 
and  followed  the  King  on  foot  to  the  head  of 
a  regiment,  where  sat  a  strong  elderly  man, 
whose  countenance — the  features  of  which  were 
bland  and  mild  —  wore  a  stern  and  sullen  air, 
and  whose  cheek,  showing  here  and  there  the 
red  lines  of  florid  health,  was  now,  nevertheless, 
pale  in  its  general  hue.  He  dismounted  from 
his  horse  as  the  monarch  approached,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  military  salute  with  the  same  grave 
sternness  which  had  marked  his  aspect  ere  the 
King  came  up.     Henry,  however,  instantly  laid 
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his  hand  upon  his  arm  in  silence  and  led  him 
back  —  for  he  had  advanced  a  few  steps  —  to 
the  head  of  his  regiment ;  and  then,  when 
every  soldier  in  the  ranks  could  hear,  he  said, 
—  "  Colonel  Schomberg,  we  are  now  on  what 
will  soon  be  a  field  of  battle,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  I  may  remain  upon  it.  I  gave 
you  hard  words  last  night ;  and  it  is  not  fair 
that  I  should  carry  out  of  the  world  with  me 
the  honour  of  a  brave  gentleman  like  you.  I 
come,  therefore,  to  recall  what  I  said,  and  pub- 
licly to  declare,  that  I  hold  you  for  as  good 
a  man,  and  as  gallant  a  soldier,  as  at  this  time 
lives."  Thus  saying,  he  took  the  veteran  in 
his  mailed  arms,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom, 
while  the  warm  tears  streamed  down  the  rough 
cheek  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  Ah,' Sire  !"  cried  Schomberg ;  "  in  restoring 
me  the  honour  which  your  words  took  from 
me,  you  now  take  from  me  life,  for  I  should  be 
unworthy  if  I  did  not  cast  it  away  in  your 
service ;    and   if  I  had  a  thousand,   I  should 
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wish   to  pour  them  forth   at  the  feet  of  such 
a  king." 

"No,  no!"  said  Henry,  again  embracing 
him  ;  "  spend  your  blood,  Schomberg,  as  I  will 
mine,  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  but  still  keep 
it  as  long  as  you  can,  for  the  service  of  your 
master.  And  now,  my  friends,  we  will  all  do 
our  duty.  St.  Real,  my  friend,  to  your  post! 
Schomberg,  farewell !  Monsieur  de  Vicq,  have 
the  kindness  to  tell  the  Baron  de  Biron  to 
advance  the  squadrons  on  the  right  for  about 
two  hundred  paces  ;  for  I  see  the  front  of  the 
enemy  begin  to  shake,  and  the  battle  must 
be  no  longer  delayed  than  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  get  the  sun  and  wind  behind  us,  other- 
wise we  shall  be  blinded  with  the  smoke  and 
the  glare." 

Henry  now  rode  back  to  his  squadron ;  and 
St.  Real  returned  to  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  reinforced,  accord- 
ing to  the  King's  command,  by  James's  horse 
arquebusiers.    Here  the  young  leader,  now  well 
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accustomed  to  scenes  of  battle  and  victory 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  squadron  of  the  King ; 
and  though  anxious  with  all  the  fire  of  a  chi- 
valrous heart  to  take  an  active  share  in  the 
coming  contest,  he  yet  determined  to  observe 
to  the  letter  the  orders  he  had  received ;  well 
knowing  that  they  had  been  dictated  by  ex- 
perience and  skill,  such  as  he  had  not  the 
vanity  to  believe  he  himself  possessed.  Al- 
though the  thought  of  danger  or  the  thrill  of 
fear  never  crossed  his  bosom  for  a  moment,  yet 
the  countenance  of  St.  Real  was  grave  and  sad. 
No  man  felt  more  for  the  suffering  people  of  his 
native  country,  no  one  regretted  more  deeply 
every  fresh  act  of  the  great  tragedy  which  day 
after  day  deluged  France  with  blood ;  but  at 
the  present  moment,  it  must  be  owned,  St. 
Real's  feelings  were  personal.  He  thought  of 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt ;  and  his  heart  sunk, 
when,  contemplating  the  loss  of  the  present 
battle,  he  suffered  imagination  to  dwell  on  all 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed  if  the  League 
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were  triumphant.  Her  real  situation  he  knew 
not,  nor  had  he  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the 
circumstances  that  attended  her  flight  from 
Paris,  for  nought  but  rumours  of  the  event  had 
reached  him  during  his  long  service  with  the 
royal  army.  But  on  that  very  morning  he  had 
learned  from  a  trumpet,  who  had  brought  him 
an  insulting  defiance  from  his  cousin  of  Aubin, 
that  the  vassals  of  Menancourt  were  now  led 
by  the  Count ;  that  Eugenie  was  still  a  fugitive 
from  her  home  ;  and  that  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed amongst  the  Leaguers  that  she  had 
sought  refuge  with  him.  These  tidings,  at 
least,  taught  him  to  believe  that  she  was  un- 
protected in  the  wide  world  with  which  she 
was  so  little  fitted  to  cope ;  and  the  letter  of 
his  cousin  showed  him  that  misery  and  violence 
waited  her,  if  fortune  favoured  the  arms  of  those 
who  had  already  oppressed  her. 

Such  thoughts  did  call  a  pang  into  his  bosom, 
and  a  cloud  upon  his  brow  ;  but  feeling  that 
even  his  individual  exertion  might  aid  in  win- 
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hing  a  field  on  which  so  much  was  staked,  he 
sternly  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  events  im- 
mediately before  him  ;  and  watched,  as  we  have 
said,  the  squadron  of  the  King  with  steadfast 
and  eager  attention.  Scarcely  had  the  monarch 
rejoined  that  squadron,  when  the  army  was 
put  in  motion ;  and  taking  its  left  as  a  centre, 
wheeled  a  little,  so  as  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  sun  and  wind.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, the  troops  again  halted  in  a  position 
decidedly  better  than  the  former  ground ;  and 
the  next  moment,  a  horseman,  riding  from  the 
side  of  the  King,  galloped  at  full  speed  to  the 
artillery.  Only  four  cannon  and  two  culverines 
were  on  the  ground  upon  the  side  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;  but  tbey  instantly  opened  against 
the  enemy,  and  were  recharged  and  fired  with 
such  rapidity,  that  ere  Mayenne  could  bring 
his  guns  to  bear,  those  of  the  Royalists  had 
nine  times  poured  death  and  confusion  into  the 
midst  of  his  ranks.  The  squadrons  of  the  League 
could  be  seen  to  shake  and  waver  under  that 
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terrible  fire ;  and  horseman  after  horseman,  part- 
ing from  the  spot  where  Mayenne  and  his  officers 
were  placed,  galloped  up  to  the  tardy  can- 
noneers, as  if  to  hasten  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  An  ill-directed  volley  at  length 
followed;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  League  advanced  to  charge  the 
left  of  the  Royalists.  They  were  met,  how- 
ever, half  way  by  the  impetuous  D'Aumont ; 
whose  squadron,  passing  through  them  like  a 
thunderbolt,  turned  and  charged  them  again. 
The  battle  then  became  general ;  squadron  after 
squadron  was  hurried  into  the  fight ;  the  smoke 
rolled  in  heavy  masses  over  the  plain ;  and  one 
of  the  dense  clouds  thereof,  sweeping  between 
the  troops  of  St.  Real  and  the  squadron  of  the 
King,  for  several  minutes  prevented  the  young- 
noble  from  seeing  aught  but  indistinct  forms  of 
dark  whirling  masses,  now  lost,  now  appearing 
again  in  the  white  wreaths  of  vapour.  Anxious 
to  fulfil  his  charge  exactly,  he  led  his  squadron 
a  few  yards  in  advance  ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
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ment  the  smoke  clearing  away,  allowed  him 
to  perceive  the  principal  mass  of  the  enemy, 
in  which  appeared  the  standard,  or  cornet,  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  in  the 
very  act  of  charging  the  small  square  of  cavalry 
headed  by  the  King.  Wheeling  the  horse 
arquebusiers  upon  the  flank  of  the  advancing 
column,  the  English  officer  who  commanded 
them  poured  a  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Leaguers,  which  shook  them  severely ;  but 
still  they  came  on  at  a  thundering  pace,  and 
numbering  nearly  two  thousand  men,  the  hand- 
ful of  gallant  gentlemen  who  surrounded  the 
monarch  were  soon  lost  to  the  sight.  The 
heart  of  St.  Real  beat  quick  for  his  King;  but 
the  moment  after,  the  dark  and  struggling 
mass  of  Leaguers  seemed  rent  by  some  mighty 
power  within.  It  reeled,  it  wavered;  the 
clash  of  arms  grew  louder  and  louder ;  the 
Hashing  of  pistols  and  the  shouts  of  the  combat- 
ants were  more  distinctly  heard  where  St.  Real 
sat:    and    the  next    moment    forth   burst    the 
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unbroken  squadron  of  the  King,  while  the 
white  plume  pressed  onward  against  the  very 
front  of  the  repulsed  enemy. 

At  that  instant,  however,  the  Count  Egmont, 
the  brave  but  unworthy  son  of  a  noble  and 
patriotic  father,  cast  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  horsemen  of  the  League,  who  were  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  their  bridles  to  fly ; 
rallied  them  with  words  of  fire  and  indig- 
nation, and  brought  them  back  in  fury  to  the 
charge.  Already  somewhat  disarrayed  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  combat,  the  King's  squadron 
was  broken  in  every  part ;  and  though  the 
white  plume  was  still  seen  towering  over  the 
thickest  of  the  strife,  St.  Real  felt  that  he 
had  abstained  enough,  and  led  on  his  squadron 
to  the  support  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
very  act  of  charging,  however,  he  observed  a 
strong  body  of  horse  draw  out  from  behind 
a  little  wood,  called  La  Haye  des  Pres,  on  the 
left  of  the  army  of  the  League,  and  bear  directly 
down  upon  him.     A  moment's  glance  showed 
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him  the  arms  of  Aubin  and  Menancourt ;  and 
the  next  instant  he  beheld  his  cousin  giving 
the  order  to  charge.  St,  Real  instantly  halted, 
not  to  expose  his  flank ;  and  the  troops  of 
his  cousin  galloped  furiously  towards  him,  till 
they  were  within  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  when  some  hesitation  was  seen  in  their 
ranks. 

« Thank  God!"  thought  St.  Real;  "his 
heart  is  touched,  and  he  will  seek  some  other 
foe  ;"  but  the  next  moment  this  hope  was  done 
away,  and  the  hesitation  was  otherwise  ex- 
plained. The  forces  of  Aubin  approached  still 
nearer,  but  at  a  slower  pace  ;  and  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  horsemen  levied  on  the  lands  of 
Menancourt  halted  short. 

"Charge!"  cried  D'Aubin,  with  a  gesture 
of  furious  indignation.  "  Traitors,  do  you  re- 
fuse to  charge  ?  "  and  galloping  across  the  front, 
he  struck  the  headmost  horseman  of  that  troop 
a  blow  with  his  clenched  gauntlet  that  made 
him  reel   in   the  saddle.     The   man   instantly 
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recovered  himself,  and  shouting  "  For  St.  Real ! 
for  St.  Real !  Vive  Henri  Quatre  !  "  galloped 
forward,  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  vassals 
of  Menancourt,  who  ranged  themselves  in  good 
order  by  the  troops  of  the  young  Marquis. 

The  forces  composed  of  D'Aubin's  own  fol- 
lowers, small  in  proportion,  had  halted  while 
their  leader  had  crossed  them  to  chastise  the 
refractory  trooper ;  and  they  now  found  them- 
selves suddenly  opposed  to  a  body  of  more  than 
double  their  own  number.  D'Aubin  himself 
was  taken  by  surprise,  although  it  was  evident 
that  the  defection  of  the  retainers  of  De  Menan- 
court was  a  premeditated  act,  and  although  he 
had  long  remarked  a  coolness  in  their  service, 
and  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  his  own  fol- 
lowers. He  paused  then  in  doubt,  glaring  with 
eyes  of  rage  and  hatred  over  the  powerful 
squadron  before  him ;  then  whispering  a  word 
to  his  lieutenant,  he  rode  two  or  three  yards  for- 
ward, and  shaking  his  clenched  fist,  exclaimed, 
"  St.  Real,  you  are  a  traitor,  and  have  practised 
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on  my  troops ;  but  I  will  meet  you  yet,  and  force 
you  to  give  me  reason."  Thus  saying,  he  turned 
his  horse  and  rejoined  his  troops,  who  were 
already  slowly,  and  in  good  order,  withdrawing 
from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  stood. 
St.  Real  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to 
overwhelm  them,  as  he  felt  he  could  do,  by 
a  single  charge  of  his  powerful  squadron ;  and 
duty  struggled  for  a  moment  with  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  his  heart :  but  turning  round  his 
head,  a  glance  towards  the  King's  division 
saved  him  from  farther  hesitation,  by  showing 
him  the  reitres  of  the  League  pouring  down 
upon  the  monarch,  in  support  of  the  force 
under  Mayenne  ;  and  he  immediately  wheeled 
his  troops,  and  met,  in  full  charge,  the  superior 
body  thus  offered.  Although  the  heavier  horses 
and  armour  of  his  own  men-at-arms  enabled 
them  to  break  the  first  rush  of  the  German 
horse,  the  superior  numbers  of  the  latter  for 
a  time  prevailed,  and  the  squadron  of  St.  Real 
was  borne  back  upon  that  of  the  King.     The 
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ranks,  however,  on  all  parts,  were  by  this  time 
broken ;  and,  perhaps,  never  was  a  more  com- 
plete exemplification  of  the  word  melee  than 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  Ivry  at  that  moment. 
Man  to  man,  and  hand  to  hand,  the  fight  was 
now  continued.  The  useless  lance  was  cast  away ; 
the  sword,  the  pistol,   and   the   mace  decided 
all ;  and  so  mingled  and  perplexed  were  friends 
and  foes,  that  more  than  one  man-at-arms  was 
struck   down   by  others  fighting  on  the  same 
part.     The  sounds   of  the  cannon  still  pealed 
from   other  parts  of  the   plain ;  and,  together 
with  the  shouts,  the  pistol  shots,  the  discharges 
of  musketry,  and  the  clash  of  steel,  rendered 
the  words  of  the  loudest  voices  unintelligible, 
even  when  vociferating  words  of  command  to 
any  handful  of  the  men  that  still  held  together ; 
while  from  time  to  time  a  cloud  of  smoke  rolled 
in  amongst  the  combatants,  hiding  every  thing 
else   from   their  eyes,    except  the  little  group 
of   horsemen    fighting    around    them.     In   the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  troopers,  and  only  accom- 
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parried  by  two  or  three  of  his  most  devoted 
followers,  St.  Real's  personal  strength,  skill, 
and  valour,  wrought  over  again  the  deeds  of 
chivalrous  times.  The  reitres  fell  back  before 
the  sweep  of  his  tremendous  sword;  and  plung- 
ing his  strong  battle-horse  in  amongst  them,  he 
dealt  death  and  terror  around ;  while  his  own 
soldiers  began  once  more  to  gather  and  to  form 
by  twos  and  threes  behind  him.  At  the  moment 
when  about  a  third  of  his  squadron  had  rallied, 
through  the  rolling  smoke,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  white  plume  dancing  still  in  the  midst  of 
a  dark  group  of  horsemen,  while  a  hundred 
weapons,  waving  around  it,  seemed  aimed  at  that 
life  on  which  hung  the  destinies  of  France. 

Without  pausing  even  to  think,  St.  Real 
spurred  towards  the  King :  the  reitres  closed 
in  behind  him ;  and  the  next  moment  his  path 
was  crossed  by  the  man  of  all  others  whom  he 
least  desired  to  encounter — his  cousin. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Philip  of  Aubin ! "  he 
cried,  heated  with  the  strife  of  the  moment ; 
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"  out  of  the  way !  By  the  soul  of  my  father, 
you  will  urge  me  too  far  ! "  D'Aubin  probably 
heard  not  what  he  said  ;  at  least  his  reply  was 
too  indistinct  to  convey  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  ear  of  St.  Real,  though  the  furious 
gesture  by  which  it  was  accompanied  spoke  for 
itself.  The  Count  spurred  on  upon  his  cousin ; 
and  St.  Real,  with  his  beaver  up,  paused  to  see 
whether  one  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  same 
blood  as  in  bis  own  would  really  raise  the  hand 
against  his  life.  He  himself,  however,  was,  as 
we  have  said,  heated  with  the  combat ;  and  when 
he  saw  D'Aubin  gallop  on,  with  the  point  of  his 
heavy  sword  aimed  directly  at  his  face,  he  lost 
patience,  and  spurred  forward  to  meet  him. 
Dropping  his  sword,  however,  by  the  thong 
that  attached  it  to  his  wrist,  he  seized  the 
mace,  which,  according  to  the  old  customs 
cherished  by  his  family,  he  carried  at  his  saddle 
bow ;  and,  parrying  the  weapon  of  his  kindred 
adversary  wherever  it  attempted  to  strike  him, 
he  made  the  mass  of  iron  play  round  his  head 
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like  a  willow  vvancl — without,  however,  return- 
ing one  blow  of  all  the  many  that  were  aimed 
against  him. 

"  Leave  me,  D'Aubin!"  he  exclaimed  at 
length,  as  they  wheeled  their  horses  close 
together,  and  he  perceived  that  his  cousin  was 
bleeding  from  several  wounds  he  had  previously 
received  :  "  leave  me,  I  say  ;  you  are  wounded, 
and  no  match  for  me.  —  Leave  me,  or  you  will 
provoke  me  too  far!" 

D'Aubin  felt,  however,  that  his  cousin  used 
not  either  his  strength  or  his  skill  against  him ; 
and  his  pride  was  more  hurt  to  be  spared  than 
it  would  have  been  to  be  vanquished.  He  re- 
plied nothing  but  "Traitor!"  and  snatching 
a  pistol  from  his  saddle,  levelled  it  at  St.  Real's 
head.  But  the  Marquis  had  marked  the  move- 
ment of  his  hand  towards  the  holster;  and 
exclaiming,  "  Take  that  then,  to  cure  your 
folly ! "  he  struck  him  full  on  the  casque  a 
blow  that  he  intended  to  be  slight,  but  which 
drove  in  the  steel,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  plain. 
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St.  Real  paused  for  an  instant,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  ill-fated  D'Aubin  would  rise  ;  but  a 
ciy  of  "  Au  Roi  !  au  Roil"  struck  his  ear; 
and  turning,  he  perceived  the  Baron  de  Ros- 
ny,  covered  with  wounds,  pointing  to  a  spot 
where  the  white  plume  of  Henry  Quatre  was 
still  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  foe.  It  still 
floated ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  about  it 
that  uncertain  wavering,  that  staggering  rise 
and  fall,  which  showed  St.  Real  at  once  that 
his  sovereign  was  hard  pressed  by  the  mul- 
titude that  surrounded  him.  Every  other 
thought  was  instantly  cast  aside  before  the 
feeling  of  superior  duty  ;  and  calling  to  some 
of  his  troopers  who  were  near  to  follow, 
St.  Real  galloped  on,  and  cleft  his  way  like  a 
thunderbolt  into  the  press  around  the  King. 
Ere  he  could  reach  him,  however,  a  loud  shout 
echoed  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
white  plume  disappeared.  Two  sweeps  of  St. 
Real's  sword  dealt  death  to  the  reitres  that 
lay  in    his    path ;    and    the    next   moment   he 
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reached  the  spot  where  Henry  was  struggling 
up  from  the  carcass  of  his  gallant  charger,  who 
had  fallen  dead  beneath  him,  after  receiving 
a  multitude  of  wounds. 

The  young  cavalier  instantly  sprang  to  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "  Mount  my  horse,  Sire  !" 
and  held  the  stirrup  while  the  monarch  sprang 
into  the  saddle.  At  the  same  moment  a  pistol 
shot  struck  him  on  the  casque,  and  made  him 
reel,  but  it  did  not  penetrate  the  well-tried 
steel ;  and,  looking  round,  he  saw  that  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he 
came  up,  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  had 
become  comparatively  clear,  with  none  but  one 
or  two  of  his  own  and  the  King's  attendants 
very  near,  while  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  ap- 
peared a  confused  mass  of  the  enemy,  with 
their  backs  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  faces 
towards  the  Eure. 

The  next  instant  his  own  ecuyer  led  him 
forward  a  horse,  while  the  King,  exclaiming, 
"  They  fly,  St.  Real,  they  fly!  Mount  and  follow 
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with  what  men  you  can  collect!"  struck  his 
spurs  into  the  charger's  side,  and  galloped  on 
to  gain  the  horsemen  who  were  in  the  act  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives.  St.  Real  hastened  to 
obey,  and  springing  on  the  charger's  back,  in  a 
moment  gathered  together  about  fifty  of  his 
own  troopers,  and  spurred  after  the  King.  As  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  slope,  the  whole  field  of 
battle  lay  open  before  his  eyes ;  and  a  strange 
and  confused,  but  not  unpicturesque,  sight  it 
was.  Three  dark  masses  of  the  Leaguers  and 
their  pursuers  were  seen  hurrying  over  the  dis- 
tant country  towards  the  river ;  while,  as  the 
broken  clouds  were  borne  rapidly  over  the  sky 
by  a  quick  wind,  the  different  groups  of  Royal- 
ists and  fugitives  struggling  on  together  were 
now  covered  with  deep  shadow  which  hid  all 
the  several  parts,  now  exposed,  with  the  sun- 
shine picking  out  in  bright  relief  each  indivi- 
dual horseman  as  he  scoured  across  the  up- 
land. On  the  other  side  lay  the  plain  where 
that  fierce  and  bloody  light  had  taken  place, 
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covered  with  knots  of  fugitives,  prisoners, 
wounded  and  dead,  with  the  artillery  play- 
ing upon  a  village  in  which  the  Leaguers 
were  making  a  last  effort ;  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  still  rolling  solemnly  over  the  field,  after 
the  fierce  flash  was  gone,  like  heavy  remorse 
following  the  eager  act  of  angry  passion.  Small 
bodies  of  the  Royalists  too  were  seen,  dispersing 
any  group  of  the  Leaguers  who  attempted  to 
reassemble,  and  taking  those  prisoners  whose 
horses  were  incapable  of  bearing  them  away  ; 
while  the  reserve  under  Marshal  Biron,  dark 
and  heavy,  hung  upon  the  opposite  slope,  ad- 
vancing slowly  like  a  lurid  thundercloud  borne 
along  by  the  slow  breath  of  the  summer  wind. 

Near  the  same  spot  whence  St.  Real  took  a 
hurried  glance  over  the  field,  the  King  himself 
bad  stopped  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the 
moment  after  he  turned  back.  "  St.  Real,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  near  the  young  noble,  "  the 
battle  might  be  lost  yet !  Do  you  see  the  Wal- 
loons have  still  possession  of  the  village?   and. 
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that  strong  body  of  Swiss  there  on  the  left  still 
holds  a  good  position.  Come  with  me  ;  we 
must  make  sure  of  the  victory  ere  we  urge  too 
far  the  pursuit."  Thus  saying,  he  rode  back 
at  full  speed  towards  the  spot  where  his  own 
squadron  had  been  originally  placed. 

Lost  sight  of  in  the  melee,  his  long  absence 
had  caused  it  to  be  very  generally  believed  that 
the  King  was  dead;  and  his  approach  was 
greeted  by  long  and  reiterated  cries  of  "  Vive 
le  Roy  !  "  from  a  number  of  his  chief  officers, 
who  were  engaged  in  rallying  and  re-forming 
the  squadrons  which  had  been  broken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.     "  Thanks,  gentlemen* 
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thanks!"  cried  Henry,  taking  off  his  casque. 
(t  Look  to  those  Swiss,  Monsieur  de  Biron  : 
they  may  give  us  some  trouble  yet;." 

"  Shall  I  send  the  infantry  of  the  right  wing 
to  break  them  1 "  demanded  the  Baron  de 
Biron. 

"  No,"  said  Henry  thoughtfully  ;  "  no !  the 
Swiss   have  always  been  good  friends  to   the 
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crown  of  France :  nor  would  I  shed  the  blood 
of  any  fellow  creature,  could  it  be  helped.  Some 
one  take  a  white  flag,  and  offer  them  their  lives 
if  they  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  quietly. 
Beseech  them  to  spare  more  bloodshed, — for 
they  must  fall  if  they  resist." 

The  Swiss,  however,  were  too  wise  to  pro- 
tract resistance  when  resistance  was  vain.  The 
offer  of  the  victorious  monarch  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  the  last  of  Mayenne's  army  that  kept 
the  field,  laid  down  their  arms.  Henry  then 
gave  instant  orders  for  a  speedy  and  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives :  and  thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Ivry. 

On  the  field  where  it  had  been  fought,  and 
on  the  spot  where  he  himself  had  contended 
hand  to  hand  with  his  cousin,  St.  Real  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  Philip  of  Aubin, 
superintending  the  examination  himself,  and 
gazing  anxiously  upon  every  corpse  that  was 
raised,  until  it  became  clear  that  the  Count  had 
not  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle.     It  was 
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late  in  the  evening  ere  this  task  was  over ;  but 
when  at  length,  after  much  useless  labour,  taken 
in  order  to  leave  not  a  painful  doubt  behind, 
St.  Real  was  at  length  convinced,  he  returned 
to  his  quarters  with  a  lightened  heart  and  a 
thankful  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Count  d'Aubin  ;  but 
ere  we  inquire  what  became  of  him  after  he 
fell  under  his  cousin's  hand  on  the  field  of  Ivry, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  relate  some  of  the  events 
which  intervened  between  his  night  march  from 
Grossceuvres  and  his  encounter  with  St.  Real. 
On  reaching  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
yenne, he  found  that  prince,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  weeks,  still  up,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour;  and  he  was  immediately 
admitted  to  his  presence.  Mayenne  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  full  of  confidence  in  regard  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  approaching 
battle ;  and,  after  some  conversation  respecting 
the  military  arrangements  about  to  be  made, 
the    Duke   handed   D'Aubin   a   small   strip    of 
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parchment,  asking  him  if  he  knew  the  hand- 
writing which  it  displayed. 

"  If  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,"  the  writing  wert 
to  express,  "  desires  to  recover  a  prize  which 
not  long  ago  escaped  both  his  hands  and  those 
of  the  Count  d'Aubin,  he  will  detach  a  small 
force  of  cavalry  to  sweep  the  valley  of  the  higher 
Eure  between  Courville  and  La  Coupe." 

"  Know  it!"  cried  D'Aubin,  "  know  that 
hand  !  I  know  it  well !  It  is  that  of  my  cousin 
St.  Real's  dwarf  Bartholo.  By  the  Lord,  then, 
Albert  of  Wolfstrom  was  not  so  wrong  in  his 
suspicions  ;  and,  with  your  Highness's  leave, 
after  to-morrow's  business  be  over,  we  will  take 
counsel  how  this  fair  fugitive  may  best  be  re- 
covered. I  know  that  part  of  the  country 
well ;  the  St.  Reals  have  a  chace  in  the  valley, 
and  it  is  wild,  wooded,  and  difficult  for  the 
movements  of  troops.  But  after  the  battle  we 
shall  have  the  whole  country  clear  before  us ; 
and,  if  I  be  not  sadly  disappointed,  ere  to- 
morrow be  at  an  end,  I  will  make  my  fair  and 
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simple-seeming  cousin  pay  for  his   perfidy  to- 
wards me." 

"  In  that,  act  as  you  think  best,"  replied 
Mayenne ;  "  and  after  the  battle  we  will  find 
means  to  recover  the  runaway,  let  the  ground 
she  has  taken  for  her  refuge  be  as  wild  as  it 
will :  and  now,  D'Aubin,  farewell  for  the  pre- 
sent. I  will  not  bid  so  good  a  knight  as  you 
do  his  devoir  to-morrow." 

D'Aubin  slept  little  during  the  night,  and  he 
was  up  betimes  on  the  following  morning ;  for 
a  heart  full  of  bitterness  and  anger  chased 
slumber  away.  One  of  the  first  in  the  field,  he 
rode  over  the  ground  and  narrowly  observed  the 
position  of  the  King,  as  the  small  army  of  Roy- 
alists advanced  from  Fourcainville  and  the  other 
villages  where  they  had  passed  the  night  ;  but 
as  he  rode  along,  he  perceived  that  four  or  five 
strange  horsemen  followed  him  about,  as  if 
watching  his  movements  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  found 
that  they  had  joined  his  troop  as  volunteers 
since  his  arrival  in   the   camp   of  the  League. 
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He  took  no  farther  notice  of  them,  however; 
and,  full  of  other  thoughts,  fierce,  bitter,  and 
engrossing,  forgot  what  he  had  observed,  till  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  troops  of  Menancourt ;  and  doubting  not 
that  they  had  been  seduced  by  the  pretended 
volunteers,  he  turned  a  vengeful  and  searching 
glance  towards  the  rear,  where  they  had  been 
stationed ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  the  strangers 
closed  up  in  a  line  as  soon  as  the  others  had 
gone  over  to  the  Royalists,  without  showing  the 
slightest  disposition  to  join  them.  D'Aubin 
then,  as  we  have  previously  related,  retreated, 
intending  to  unite  his  diminished  force  to  some 
of  the  larger  squadrons ;  when,  perceiving  that 
the  reitres  under  Albert  of  Wolfstrom  had  fol- 
lowed Mayenne  in  his  charge  against  the 
division  of  the  King,  and  that  the  gallant  chi- 
valry of  Henry  Quatre  were  still  maintaining 
an  equal  field  against  the  more  numerous  forces 
of  the  League,  he  also  poured  his  troops  into 
the  melee,  in  the  hope  of  deciding  the  contest. 
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Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  however,  when  he 
heard  the  war-cry  of  the  St.  Reals,  and  caught 
a  momentary  glance  of  his  cousin's  person,  as 
the  dark  and  rolling  cloud  of  battle  broke  away 
for  a  moment  from  before  his  eyes. 

Maddened  by  fancied  injuries,  but  still  more 
by  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  a  consciousness 
of  wrong,  he  strove  to  cleave  his  way  through 
the  press,  in  order  to  try,  against  one  whose 
powers  his  pride  undervalued,  that  skill  and 
courage  which  had  been  so  often  successful 
against  others.  He  succeeded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  at  length  meeting  St.  Real ;  but  not 
till  he  had  received  several  slight  wounds  — 
without  which,  indeed,  he  would  have  been  no 
match  for  his  more  powerful  and  equally  skilful 
cousin,  but  which  tended  to  render  him  still 
more  unequal  to  the  encounter  that  he  sought. 
Baffled  in  the  combat  by  St.  Real's  skill,  that 
vanity,  which  through  life  had  led  him  forward 
from  evil  to  evil,  urged  him  on  with  redoubled 
force ;  and  when  he  saw,  without  the  power  of 
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parrying  it,  the  descending  blow  which  struck 
him  from  his  horse,  he  groaned,  in  bitterness 
of  spirit,  not  from  the  fear  of  death,  but  from 
disappointed  hate.  That  blow,  though  light 
when  compared  with  what  St.  Real's  arm  might 
have  dealt,  drove  down  his  casque  upon  his 
head,  split  the  rivets  of  the  gorget,  and  laid 
him  without  sense  or  feeling  upon  the  plain. 

Scarcely  had  he  fallen,  when  one  of  those 
fell  monsters  who  frequent  fields  of  battle  to 
plunder  the  dying  and  the  dead,  attracted  by 
his  splendid  surcoat,  stooped  over  him,  and, 
unbuckling  the  plastron,  felt  his  heart  beat, 
and,  to  make  sure  of  no  interruption  from  a 
reviving  man,  struck  him  a  stroke  with  his  dag- 
ger. The  wound  he  inflicted  was  but  slight, 
and  the  arm  was  raised  for  a  more  effectual 
blow,  when  the  sweep  of  a  long  sword,  taking 
the  human  vulture  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and  stretched 
him  across  the  prostrate  form  he  had  been  intent 
to  plunder. 
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The  person  who  thus  interposed  to  save 
D'Aubin  was  no  other  than  one  of  the  five 
volunteers  who  had  joined  his  corps,  and  who, 
keeping  close  together  through  the  melee,  with- 
out striking  a  stroke  except  in  self-defence,  had 
followed,  as  fast  as  circumstances  permitted, 
wherever  the  Count  had  turned  his  steps.  The 
press  round  the  spot  where  St.  Real  and  his 
cousin  had  encountered,  had  delayed  them  for 
some  moments ;  but  still  they  came  up  in  time 
to  rescue  D'Aubin  from  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin.  The  tide  of  battle  had  now  some- 
what rolled  on  ;  the  ground  around  was  clear  ; 
and  springing  from  their  horses,  the  strangers 
raised  the  senseless  body  of  the  wounded  man 
in  their  arms,  lifted  him  on  a  horse,  and  taking 
every  precaution  in  order  to  bear  him  safely 
and  easily,  turned  their  steps  with  all  speed 
from  the  field.  Although  confused  bodies  of 
the  Leaguers  and  the  Royalists  were  by  this 
time  mixed  all  over  the  plain,  the  men  who 
bore  St.  Real  with  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
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wound  their  way  amongst  the  contending 
squadrons,  and  soon  were  behind  the  woods 
which  skirted  the  plain  to  the  right.  The 
musketry  was  no  longer  heard,  the  sound  of 
the  cannon  was  faint ;  and  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  undid  and  cast  away  the  Count's 
armour,  and  bound  up  his  still  bleeding  wounds. 
Then,  once  more  bearing  him  amidst  them, 
they  hurried  from  the  field,  taking  the  road 
towards  Chartres. 

When  Philip  of  Aubin,  after  a  long  period 
of  sickness,  during  which  insensibility  and 
delirium  had  filled  up  the  place  of  thought 
and  understanding,  at  length  recovered  a  clear 
perception  of  his  own  condition  and  of  external 
things,  he  found  himself  lying,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  infant  weakness,  on  a  soft  and  easy 
bed,  in  a  chamber  which  was  strange  to  his 
eye.  Rich  arras  covered  the  walls  ;  the  hang- 
ings of  the  couch  were  of  velvet  and  gold ; 
and  through  the  open  casement  at  the  end  of 
the  room  breathed  in  the  air  of  spring,  sweet 
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with  the  perfume  of  jasmine  and  of  violets. 
Mingled  with  that  scent,  however,  was  a  faint 
odour  of  incense ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  bed 
stood  a  priest  in  his  robes,  with  two  or  three 
of  the  inferior  clergy;  at  the  foot  were  men 
in  the  dress  then  reserved  for  the  followers 
of  the  healing  art ;  while  on  the  right  stood 
two  or  three  women,  and  a  page. 

For  a  moment  these  things  swam  indistinctly 
before  the  eye  of  the  sick  man ;  but  the  next 
instant,  one  particular  object  attracted  all  his 
attention.  It  was  as  lovely  a  form  as  ever  man 
beheld,  advanced  before  the  rest,  and  kneeling 
by  his  bedside,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
rich  coverings  of  the  bed,  and  her  dark  black 
hair  broken  from  the  large  gold  pin  that  ought 
to  have  confined  it,  and  falling  in  masses  of 
bright  dishevelled  curls  over  her  neck.  The 
ronvulsive  grasp  with  which  she  held  the  bed- 
clothes, the  deep  sobs  that  shook  her  frame, 
the  scared  and  anxious  glances  of  the  attend- 
ants,   the    solemn    aspect    of   the    priests,    the 
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sacred  vessels  for  the  communion  and  extreme 
unction,  the  extended  cross  held  up  before  his 
eyes  —  all  showed  Philip  of  Aubin  that  those 
who  surrounded  him  supposed  him  to  be  dying  ; 
and  that  what  he  beheld  was  the  last  solemn 
ceremonies,  and  the  last  bitter  tears,  which 
attend  the  passing  of  the  living  to  the  dead. 
All  eyes,  but  those  which  were  hidden  to 
conceal  the  burning  drops  that  filled  them, 
were  fixed  upon  his  countenance ;  and  as  his 
eyelids  were  raised,  the  priest,  believing  it  the 
last  effort  of  life,  lifted  his  hands,  saying  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Accipe,  Domine" — but  as  the 
eye  wandered  round  the  group,  and  the  light 
of  life  and  meaning  beamed  faintly  up  in  the 
lamp  that  had  seemed  extinguished,  the  old 
man  paused  and  stooped  eagerly  forward. 

D'Aubin  would  have  given  a  world  to  speak, 
but  his  tongue  refused  its  office  ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  turn  a  feeble  glance  of  inquiry 
to  the  countenance  that  gazed  upon  him.  The 
priest,  without  speaking,  beckoned  forward  the 
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physician,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the  patient's 
pulse,  and  then  whispered  eagerly  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  an  attendant.  A  cup  was  instantly 
brought  forward  and  held  to  the  sick  man's 
lips  ;  a  few  drops  of  wine  moistened  his  tongue. 
With  difficulty  and  pain  he  swallowed  the 
draught,  and  the  unwonted  effort  made  his 
heart  flutter  like  that  of  a  dying  bird ;  but 
soon  the  beating  became  more  regular ;  thick 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow ;  he 
tried  again  to  speak ;  Iris  lips  moved  for  a 
moment  without  a  sound  ;  but  the  next  instant 
he  succeeded  better,  and  the  name  of  "  Bea- 
trice !"  murmured  on  his  lips. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  a  sound  in  the 
chamber,  but  the  struggling  sobs  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl  who  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  the 
stealthy  step  of  the  attendant  who  brought  the 
cup  ;  but  that  one  word,  "  Beatrice,"  spoken 
by  a  voice  that  had  been  so  long  unheard, 
struck  the  ear  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Loosing  her  hold  of  the  bedclothes,  she  lifted 
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her  streaming  eyes,   saw  the  change  that  had 
taken  place,  gazed  for  an  instant  with  all  the 
lingering  incredulity  of  apprehension,  and  then, 
seeing  that  it  was  true  —  quite  true — Beatrice  of 
Ferara  started  on  her  feet,  and,  ere  any  one 
could  save  her,  fell  back  senseless  on  the  floor. 
With  as  little  noise  and  confusion  as  possible, 
she  was  carried  from  the  chamber ;  and  every 
means  that   the  science  of  the  day  suggested, 
were  employed  to  complete  the  recovery  of  the 
Count  d'Aubin.     The  physician,  however,  who 
attended  him  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  Escu- 
lapius,  Nature ;  and  therefore  slowly,  but  pro- 
gressively,  the  patient    regained    a   degree    of 
strength.     All  conversation,  however,  was  for- 
bidden, and  every  thing  that  might  agitate  him 
was  carefully  removed  from  his  sight.     No  one 
visited  his  chamber  for  several  days  but   the 
attendants  necessary  to   watch  over  him,  and 
the  physician  who  directed  their  movements ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  first 
returning  struggles  of  Aubin's  impatient  spirit 
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would  not  be  controlled,  and  he  would  speak 
in    spite    of    all   injunctions    to   the   contrary, 
the  physician  continued  to  sit  beside  him  all 
day,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  subjects  per- 
mitted contained  nothing  which  would  retard 
his  recovery  by  agitating  his  mind.     Beatrice  of 
Ferara  had  never  entered  his  chamber  since  the 
day  when,  believing  him  to  be  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  she  had  cast  off  all  reserve,  and  given 
way  to   that   passionate   burst   of  grief,  which 
revealed  to  all  around  the  secret  of  her  heart's 
inmost  shrine.     Feeble  as  he  had  been  at  that 
moment,  D'Aubin  had  not  failed  to  mark  and 
understand   the   whole  ;    but   in   sickness,   and 
with    death   at    our   right   hand,  we  feel  such 
things  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which 
they   affect   us   in   the   high   glow  of   insolent 
health,  and  all  the  vanity  of  life  and  expect- 
ation.    D'Aubin  felt    touched  and  grateful  for 
the  love  he  saw;  and  when  he  asked  for  "  The 
Lady  ! "  it  was  in  a  tone  of  reverence  and  soft- 
ness, unminglcd  with  a  touch  of  the  vain  light- 
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ness  which  characterised  the  society  in  which 
they  lived. 

"  If  he  meant  the  Princess,"  the  physician 
said,  "  she  was  well  —  quite  well." 

D' Aubin  replied,  that  he  meant  Mademoiselle 
de  Ferara,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  room  when 
he  first  recovered  from  the  long  stupor  in  which 
he  had  lain. 

"  Not  many  months  ago,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, "  Mademoiselle  de  Ferara,  as  you  call 
her,  became,  by  her  uncle's  and  her  brother's 
death,  Princess  of  Legnagno  ;  but,  as  I  said,  she 
is  well —  quite  well." 

The  Count  mused  for  a  moment;  but  after 
a  while  he  besought  the  physician,  in  earnest 
terms,  to  obtain  for  him  once  more  an  inter- 
view, however  short,  with  the  lady  in  whose 
dwelling  he  lay.  The  good  man,  however,  who 
had  marked  all  that  passed  before,  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  following 
clay,  when  he  found  that  Aubin's  impatience 
of  contradiction  was  likely  to  injure  him  more 
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than  any  other  agitation  he  could  undergo,  that 
lie  consented  to  bear  his  request  to  the  ear  of 
Beatrice.  With  her  he  found  more  difficulty 
than  he  had  expected.  She  hesitated  to  be- 
stow that  care  and  attention  upon  the  wounded 
man,  now  that  he  was  recovering,  which  she 
had  lavished  on  him  without  reserve  when  he 
had  appeared  dying.  Her  answer  to  his  en- 
treaty was  cold  and  backward ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  physician  brought  her  word  that  her 
reply  had  so  much  grieved  the  Count  that  his 
health  suffered,  that  she  consented  once  more 
to  visit  his  chamber. 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  with  a  timid  step, 
Beatrice  again  approached  the  couch  where 
D'Aubin,  still  as  feeble  as  a  child,  anxiously 
awaited  her  coming.  Her  dark  bright  eyes 
stole  a  momentary  glance  at  his  worn  coun- 
tenance, and  then  fell  again  to  the  ground  : 
for  the  feelings  that  were  within  her  bosom  — 
the  knowledge  that  her  love  could  no  more  be 
concealed,  yet  the  wish  to  hide  it — the  com- 
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passion  for  D'Aubin's  present  state,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  covering  her  real  sensations 
with  the  garb  of  coldness  and  disdain  —  and  the 
doubt  and  the  fear  that  even  yet  the  chasten- 
ing rod  of  suffering  might  not  have  had  its  due 
effect  on  him  she  loved,  —  all  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  play  the  bold  and  careless 
part  she  had  hitherto  acted,  yet  left  it  difficult 
to  choose  another. 

Seating  herself  by  his  bedside,  while  the 
physician  stood  gazing  from  the  window,  she 
strove  to  speak ;  but,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  her  ready  wit  failed  her ;  and  ere  she 
could  call  it  back,  D'Aubin  himself  broke  the 
silence,  and  relieved  her.  "  Beatrice  !"  he  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "  how  much  have  I  to  thank  you 
for  !  how  much  deep  gratitude  do  I  owe 
you! 

"  Not  so,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  she  replied, 
without  looking  at  him :  "  I  have  done  but  a 
common  act  of  charity,  in  tending  one  so  badly 
hurt  as  you  were." 
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«'  Beatrice,  dear  Beatrice!"  he  replied,  "use 
not  cold  words  towards  me  ;  for  believe  me,  that 
of  all  the  medicaments  which  the  leeches  have 
applied  to  bring  me  back  to  life  and  strength, 
the  sight  of  Beatrice,  when  I  woke  from  that 
cold  and  deathlike  trance,  was  the  best  cordial 
to  my  heart." 

She  looked  up,  and  there  was  something  like 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes ;  but  all  she  could 
answer  was,  "  Indeed,  D'Aubin  ?  Indeed?" 

"  Indeed,  Beatrice!  and  in  truth!"  replied 
D'Aubin;  "  and  ever  since  that  hour  the  sight 
has  been  present  to  my  eyes.  I  have  re- 
membered it  —  I  have  fed  upon  it  ;  and  believe 
me,  that  it  has  not  only  tended  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  this  weak  frame,  but  has  done  much 
to  cure  the  diseases  of  my  still  weaker  heart 
and  mind.  Beatrice,  my  beloved,  I  have  done 
you  wrong.  Wild,  vain,  and  heedless,  I  have 
acted  ill,  and  have  cast  away  my  own  happiness 
through  idleness  and  folly.  That  time  is  past : 
forgive  me,  Beatrice ;  and  believe  me,  D'Aubin 
is  changed." 
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"  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  Monsieur  d'Aubin," 
replied  the  fair  Italian,  more  composedly — "  I 
hope  it  may  be  so ;  for  though  the  past  has 
given  pain  to  many  of  your  noblest  friends,  still 
Beatrice  of  Ferara  never  yet  gave  up  the  hope 
that  all  might  be  amended.  But  now  I  leave 
you  for  to-day,  because  such  conversation  is 
not  fitted  to  your  present  feeble  state." 

"  Nay,  nay,  stay  yet  a  while,  Beatrice,"  he 
cried,  holding  her  hand,  which  he  had  taken, 
and  gazing  on  her  lovely  features  as  if  he 
would  have  impressed  every  line  on  his 
memory  so  deeply  that  remembrance  might 
become  a  picture  rather  than  that  vague 
shadowy  phantasmagoria  which  at  best  it  is. 
Beatrice,  however,  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
saying,  "  I  will  come  again  to-morrow  ;  I  must 
not  be  too  profuse  of  my  presence,  D'Aubin, 
lest  you  cease  to  value  it;"  she  glided  away  and 
left  him. 

Eagerly  did  Philip  of  Aubin  watch  for  her 
coming  ;   and  day  after  da}r,  so  long  as  he  con- 
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tinued  unable  to  rise,  did  Beatrice  accompany 
the  physician  back  to  his  chamber,  after  the 
man  of  healing  had  made  his  morning's  report 
touching  his  patient's  health.  Still  fearful  of 
yielding  to  all  she  felt,  and  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  that  subtle  thing  —  the  heart  of 
man  —  Beatrice  would  fain  have  put  a  strong 
restraint  upon  her  words  and  actions,  and 
struggled  against  each  of  those  little  signs  of 
deep  and  passionate  love  into  which  every  day's 
conversation  was  prone  to  betray  her.  But  who 
is  there  with  a  heart  so  obedient,  and  with  a  de- 
meanour so  completely  under  the  rule  and  go- 
vernment of  the  mind,  as  to  avoid  every  tender 
word,  or  smile  of  affection,  or  look  of  love,  under 
a  daily  intercourse  with  one  so  dear  as  he  was 
unto  her?  Besides,  too,  he  was  recovering 
from  wounds,  and  had  but  by  a  miracle  escaped 
death  ;  and  there  is  something  sadly  traitorous 
to  all  strong  resolutions  in  watching  the  coming 
back  of  health — the  reviving  colour,  the  brighten- 
ing eye,  the  expanding  look ;   and  in  hearing 
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the  round  tone  of  life's  full  breath  take  place 
of  the  low  trembling  voice  of  sickness.  At 
first,  as  Beatrice  entered  his  chamber,  she 
would  smile  with  a  look  of  arch  gaiety,  to  see 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  turned  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  her  step  he  heard  ;  but  as  day  passed 
by  on  day,  that  smile  lost  all  but  the  signs 
of  gladness,  and  Beatrice  might  be  seen  watch- 
ing for  the  hour  of  the  visit,  as  well  as  her 
wounded  lover.  One  day  only  was  that  visit 
not  made  ;  and  that  was  the  first  on  which 
D'Aubin  rose  from  a  couch  whereon  he  had 
passed  nearly  six  weeks  in  danger  and  anguish. 
It  was  not  coquetry  that  made  her  refrain  ;  it 
was  not  the  least  abatement  of  her  love ;  but 
a  feeling  which  she  strove  not  to  explain,  even 
to  herself,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  to  others.  Be  it  what  it  may  that 
moved  her,  she  passed  that  day  in  prayer. 

D'Aubin  had  been  warned  of  her  purpose  not 
to  come,  and  important  business  was  the  cause 
that  Beatrice  assigned  for  her  absence  ;  but  the 
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day  having  lost  its  usual  occupations,  neither 
the  anxiety  for  her  coming,  nor  the  remem- 
brance  of  her  visit,    affording    matter  for  re- 
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flection,  the  thoughts  of  Philip  of  Aubin  turned 
to  other  things.  Had  he  been  one  of  those 
stern  moralists  who  examine  with  microscopic 
exactness  all  their  feelings,  try  every  idea  in 
the  fine  balance  of  equity,  and  search  out  all 
the  lurking  motives  of  the  heart,  D' Aubin 
might  have  started  to  discover  how  much  he 
was  recovered,  by  finding  out  how  much  his 
thoughts  were  flowing  back  into  old  channels. 
There  were  fancies  crossed  his  mind,  there  were 
ideas  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination, 
at  which  he  did  start ;  and  he  was  still  so 
feeble,  his  convalescence  was  still  so  far  un- 
confirmed, that  he  blamed  himself  for  the  re- 
currence of  thoughts  that,  still  smarting  as  he 
was  under  the  lash  of  suffering  and  the  cor- 
rection of  adversity,  he  looked  upon  as  base 
and  ungenerous.  He  hastened,  then,  to  banish 
all  such  ideas,  and   tried  to   look  with   horror 
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and  disgust  upon  those  past  vices  and  follies 
which  had  been  once  his  pride ;  but  the  surest 
sign  that  our  faults  still  cling  to  us,  is  the 
necessity  of  an  effort  to  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts.  So  long  as  he  had  been  really  ill, 
D' Aubin  had  hated  his  errors  without  an  effort ; 
but  he  was  now  convalescent,  and  they  began 
to  play  around  his  imagination  as  familiar 
things. 

The  next  morning  broke  in  floods  of  splen- 
dour, bearing  in  a  golden  day  of  May ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  attendants  would  permit  him,  D' Au- 
bin rose,  and,  supported  by  the  physician, 
walked  feebly  forth  into  the  garden  of  the 
chateau,  where  many  a  flower  was  opening  its 
young  bosom  to  the  sweet  breath  of  the  spring 
air,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  genial  sun. 
Under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  old  tree, 
which,  standing  by  the  castle  wall,  cast  its 
scarce  unfolded  leaves  over  the  garden,  some 
seats  were  placed  ;  and  there  sat  Beatrice  with 
several  of  her  women,  busily  employed  at  their 
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everlasting  embroidery  :  but  ever  and  anon  the 
eye  of  the  lady  turned  to  the  low  postern  door  ; 
and  when  she  at  length  beheld  the  expected 
sight,  a  smile,  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
morning,  beamed  upon  her  lip,  accompanied  by 
as  warm  a  blush  as  ever  touched  with  crimson 
the  timid  cheek  of  love. 

Hours  went  on,  and  days,  working  with  their 
usual  power  to  the  change  of  all  things :  but, 
oh !  how  differently  does  the  mighty  artist, 
Time,  labour  on  the  world  of  subjects  ever 
beneath  his  hands.  Who  would  dream  that 
the  same  handiwork  gave  expansion  to  the 
bursting  bud,  and  shrivelled  up  the  withering 
leaf  of  winter ;  or  at  the  same  moment  cast  the 
pale  violet  dying  on  the  green  lap  of  spring, 
and  called  forth  the  rose  to  bind  the  temples 
of  the  early  year  ?  Yet  as  different,  as  strangely 
different,  were  the  changes  which  he  worked 
in  Beatrice  of  Ferara  and  in  Philip  of  Aubin ; 
and  those  changes  must  be  told  and  dwelt  on 
separately. 
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Beatrice  gave  herself  up  to  hope,  that  bright 
deluder,  whose  skilful,  unseen  diplomacy  out- 
wits, with  scarcely  an  effort,  the  whole  cabinet 
of  reason.     Fondly,  idly,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
hope  ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  magician  was  the 
more   powerful,   inasmuch   as   she    had  nobler 
allies  than  the  mere  selfishness  with  which  she 
usually  works  her  ends.     Beatrice's  hope  was, 
not  solely  that  the  period  of  anxiety  and  pain 
for  herself  was  past,  that  the  long-sought,  dear- 
bought,  well-earned  happiness  was  before  her ; 
that  the  intense  and  burning  love,  which  none 
but  a  nature  passionate  and  ardent  as  her  own 
could  feel,  was  returned  with  full  and  answer- 
ing passion ;  but  she  hoped,  that  he  whom  she 
loved,  taught  by  severe  affliction,  had  learned 
to  know  and  value  virtue,  had  become  nobler, 
wiser,  better,  under  the  chastisement  of  sickness. 
The    biting   disdain  which   she    had    assumed 
towards  him,  when,   in   the  insolence   of  un- 
checked prosperity  and  vigorous  health,  he  had 
dared  to  speak  the  same  language  of  love  to  her 
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that  he  held  towards  others  —  the  scorn,  the 
defiance,  with  which  she  then  treated  him — 
had  not  survived  the  sight  of  a  man,  whose 
vices  even  had  not  estranged  her  heart,  lying 
wounded,  senseless,  and  apparently  dying,  before 
her  eyes  :  and  now,  as  day  after  day  went  by, 
and  she  was  permitted  to  trace  the  bright  pro- 
gress of  returning  health  on  the  face  of  him  she 
loved ;  as  a  thousand  new  interests  and  tender 
feelings  sprang  up  under  the  little  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  convalescence  ;  as  with  the  mild 
and  gentle  words  of  yet  unconfirmed  health,  he 
spoke  vaguely,  but  not  the  less  ardently,  of 
hopes  and  wishes,  and  feelings  in  common,  the 
reserve  which  she  had  afterwards  assumed,  as 
a  light  armour  against  slight  perils,  was  cast 
away  piece  by  piece  ;  and  she  loved  even  to  sit 
alone,  and  dream  of  him  and  happiness. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Time  with  Beatrice  of 
Ferara :  with  Philip  of  Aubin  it  was  different. 
He  saw  Beatrice  in  all  her  beauty,  and  in  all  her 
excellence,  it  is  true,  and  he  loved  her  better 
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than  any  other  upon  earth  ;  and  yet,  as  health 
returned,  came  hack  the  thoughts  that  he  had 
known  in  health — the  vanity,  the  pride,  the 
levity.  The  heart  of  man  can  love  as  deeply 
and  as  fondly  as  that  of  woman  ;  and  who 
denies  it  such  capability,  libels  it  most  foully : 
but  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  either,  worn  by 
the  touch  of  follies  and  of  vices,  soon  loses  its 
power  to  love ;  the  temple  is  profaned,  and  the 
god  will  no  longer  dwell  therein.  Women,  less 
called  upon  to  pass  amidst  the  foul  and  pol- 
luting things  of  earth,  keep  the  heart's  bright 
garment  longer  in  its  lustre  —  that  lustre  which, 
like  the  bloom  upon  the  unplucked  fruit,  is  lost 
at  every  touch :  and  this  is  why  so  few  men 
are  found  to  love  with  woman's  intensity ;  be- 
cause they  have  staked  the  fortune  of  the  heart 
upon  petty  throws,  and  lost  it  piece  by  piece. 
So  was  it  with  Philip  of  Aubin :  he  could  not 
love  as  Beatrice  of  Ferara  loved ;  he  could  not 
feel  as  she  could  feel ;  and  yet  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  he  loved  any  thing :  but  other  thoughts 
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shared  that  love;  and  when  he  remembered 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt,  his  unstable  mind 
wavered  under  contending  doubts  and  purposes. 
The  tie  between  himself  and  her  could  easily 
be  broken,  he  well  knew,  if  both  parties  sought 
its  dissolution ;  but  he  knew  too,  that  she 
would  seek  its  dissolution  with  an  eagerness 
that  roused  every  evil  spirit  in  his  heart  in  the 
cause  of  mortified  vanity.  He  fancied  to  him- 
self her  triumph  ;  he  fancied  the  scoffs,  and  the 
sneers,  and  the  jests  of  all  that  knew  him ;  he 
pictured  the  smiles  that  would  hang  upon  the 
lip  of  many  whom  he  had  scorned  in  his  day  of 
pride  and  success ;  and  he  crowned  the  whole  by 
representing  to  the  eye  of  imagination,  her  who 
had  disdained  his  vows  and  rejected  his  hand, 
united  to  him  who  had  supplanted  him  in  love, 
and  overthrown  him  in  battle.  And  yet  he 
loved  Beatrice  of  Ferara  deeply,  passionately  ; 
and  while,  at  times,  he  revolved  the  means  of 
triumphing  over  Eugenie,  and  casting  back  the 
pre-imagincd   scoff  in  the  teeth  of  the  world 
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whose  slave  he  had  made  himself,  at  others  he 
longed  to  fly  with  the  fair  Italian  girl,  whose 
love  and  devotion  were  of  so  firm  a  quality  ; 
and,  dying  to  his  follies,  his  vices,  and  his  native 
land,  to  live  in  some  far  country  in  peace,  and 
love,  and  forgetfulness. 

Such  were  often  his  meditations  as  health 
and  strength  slowly  returned  ;  and  the  increas- 
ing success  attending  the  arms  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  which  reached  his  ear  in  vague  ru- 
mours, rendered  the  better  course  even  the 
more  immediately  politic.  It  was  thus  one 
evening  he  had  sat  listening  to  the  lute  and 
voice  of  Beatrice,  and  thinking  that  ever  to 
have  that  voice  and  lute  to  soothe  the  moments 
of  gloom,  and  that  lovely  being  to  be  the  star 
of  a  domestic  home,  were,  in  truth,  a  lot  that 
princes  might  envy,  when  the  careful  physician 
warned  him  away  from  the  garden  where  they 
had  been  sitting,  and  through  which  the  even- 
ing air  was  beginning  to  blow  somewhat  cool 
and  sharp.     D'Aubin  lingered  a  moment ;  but 
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Beatrice,  with  gentle  urgency,  enforced  the  old 
man's  authority ;  and  retiring  to  his  chamber, 
the  Count  continued  to  gaze  out,  in  solitude,  on 
the  spot  where  his  fair  companion  and  her 
women  still  sat.  He  heard  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ments open,  but  he  heeded  not ;  so  fixed  was  his 
attention  upon  the  beautiful  line  of  Beatrice's 
reclining  figure,  as,  leaning  back  till  the  flowers 
of  the  jasmine  behind  her  mingled  with  her 
jetty  hair,  and  with  her  hand  resting  still  upon 
the  lute,  she  gazed  upon  a  bright  passing  cloud, 
high  up  in  the  purple  sky,  that,  tinted  with 
the  hope-like  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  was  float- 
ing fast  overhead. 

"  My  Lord  Count  !"  said  a  low  voice  near 
him,  "  I  have  risked  all  to  come  to  you  for  a 
moment,  and  to  glad  my  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  your  restored  health." 

D'Aubin  turned  in  some  surprise,  and  be- 
held the  small  form  of  Bartholo,  his  cousin's 
dwarf  page.  That  form,  indeed,  seemed  even 
more  shrunk  and  small  than  ever ;  and  on  the 
usually  sallow  cheek  of  the  dwarf  there  wao  a 
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red  and  fiery  glow  that  was  not  that  of  health ; 
but  nevertheless  his  voice  was  calm  and  strong, 
and  his  bright  large  eyes  full  of  meaning  and 
intelligence. 

"  Ha,  Bartholo !  "  cried  D'Aubin  ;  "  art 
thou  here  ?  Right  glad  am  I  to  see  thee  :  but 
how  doest  thou  risk  aught  in  thus  coming  to 
see  me  ?     Thou  art  safe  here  ! " 

"  You  know  not,  Sir,  that  I  have  left  your 
cousin  long,"  replied  the  dwarf,  "  and  am  now 
with  my  first  mistress ;  the  only  one  who  has 
ever  had  a  real  right  to  call  me  servant.  But  she 
wills  not  that  I  should  come  hither.  It  was 
only  because  the  other  page  was  sick  that  I  was 
brought  here  to-day ;  and  I  tremble  lest  the 
time  of  departing  comes,  and  she  should  miss 
me ;  for  she  has  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  would 
instantly  divine  that  I  was  here,  against  her 
express  command." 

"  Why,  how  now,  man  of  mysteries  ?"  cried 
D'Aubin.  "  The  hour  of  her  departure!  Does 
she  not  sleep  in  the  castle  to-night  ?  " 

"  Never,    Sir !    never  !  "   replied   the   page. 
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"  Since  three  days  after  you  began  to  mend, 
she  has  never  passed  one  night  within  these  walls. 
But  I  have  not  time  to  explain  more  mysteries, 
and  only  came  to  see  you  well,  and  perhaps,  if  I 
had  a  moment,  to  give  you  some  counsel  that 
were  not  ungrateful  to  your  ear." 

"  Oh,  you  have  time,  plenty  of  time!  "  cried 
D'Aubin.  "  Lo,  there  she  sits,  and  she  is  run- 
ning over  the  strings  of  her  lute  in  another  air, 
though  we  cannot  hear  it  here  ;  but  we  can  see 
when  she  rises, —  beautiful  creature  !  One  could 
gaze  on  her  for  ever  !  What  is  it  you  would 
say?" 

"I  would  ask,"  replied  the  page,  "if  his 
Highness  of  Mayenne  ever  showed  you  some 
information  he  received  concerning  one  whom 
you  thought  no  less  fair  than  the  fair  thing 
before  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  showed  it  me ! "  replied 
D'Aubin.  "  But  know  you,  Bartholo,  that 
since  we  met,  my  mind  has  undergone  a  revo- 
lution.     Like    you,    my  little   friend,    I    have 
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changed  my  service  also  ;  and,  as  you  said,  am 
now  with  my  first  mistress,  the  only  one  who 
ever  had  a  real  right  to  call  me  servant." 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  dwarf  turned  red,  and 
then  pale  again ;  and  he  replied,  "  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  you  might  be  her  servant,  as  we 
use  that  word  in  Italy — her  servant  par  amours; 
and  yet  might  like  to  wed  the  other  too,  if  it 
were  but  to  set  your  foot  for  ever  upon  all  the 
gay  jests  and  ribald  laughter  that  are  going 
on  in  the  capital  and  the  camp  at  your 
expense.  But  if  you  are  set  on  marrying  the 
fair  Princess,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  stay 
you  from  such  a  righteous  purpose  ! " 

D'Aubin  paused  in  thought  for  several 
moments,  while  the  dwarf  alternately  glanced 
his  eye  to  the  changing  countenance  of  the 
Count,  and  to  the  garden  in  which  Beatrice 
still  sat.  "  You  speak  strange  words,  Bar- 
tholo!"  said  D'Aubin  at  length:  "  I,  with  all 
the  world,  have  deemed  her  as  pure  as  the 
falling  snow,  ere  it  touches  earth." 
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"  And  so  she  is,"  cried  the  dwarf  eagerly ; 
"  and  so  she  is,  I  do  helieve.  But  yet,  Mon- 
sieur d'Aubin,  she  loves  —  loves  with  that 
passion  which  makes  such  steps  as  we  speak 
of  easy.  Besides,  we  in  Italy  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  marriage  tie  as  a  form  much 
less  binding  than  that  which  love  twines  for 
itself — a  mere  form  indeed;  and  she,  who 
worships  the  spirit  of  constancy,  abhors  all 
idle  forms.  But  I  speak  too  boldly,  noble  Sir ; 
and  yet  I  seek  to  serve  you.  I  have  heard 
that  Sir  Albert  of  Wolfstrom,  too,  has  betaken 
himself  to  your  estates  of  Aubin,  and — but  I 
must  fly  !  see,  she  is  rising  ! " 

"  Stay,  stay  a  moment!"  cried  the  Count; 
"  she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  go  forth,  and  I 
have  much  to  ask  you.  Tell  me,  where  is  the 
Lady  of  Menancourt,  and  how  may  I  best  find 
her?" 

"  I  dare  not  stay,  Sir!"  replied  the  dwarf. 
"  As  soon  as  she  enters,  she  will  ask  for  me; 
but  I  will  find  another  opportunity  soon,   of 
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telling  you  more.  In  the  mean  time,  fear  not, 
Sir,  to  press  your  advantage ;  for  you  know 
not  passion's  force  with  those  upon  whose 
birth  a  brighter  sun  has  shone.  Remember, 
I  never  gave  you  false  information  or  wrong 
advice." 

"  Good  faith,  no!"  replied  D'Aubin;  "  but 
she  is  coming  in !  Farewell,  and  return  if  you 
can  to-morrow,  my  good  Bartholo." 

Without  further  reply,  the  page  glided  out 
of  the  room  ;  and  while  D'Aubin,  gazing  upon 
Beatrice  as  she  advanced  towards  the  house, 
pondered  over  all  the  poisonous  words  that  had 
just  been  dropped  into  his  ear,  Bartholo  glided 
down  the  small  and  narrow  staircases  that  led 
to  a  far  part  of  the  building,  laughing  with  a 
bitter  laugh  as  he  went,  and  murmuring  some- 
thing of  a  goodly  scheme  well  spoiled. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

D'Aubin  passed  a  restless  and  unquiet  night ; 
and  the  next  morning  his  pale  countenance 
and  languid  look  re-awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
Beatrice  of  Ferara  all  those  apprehensions  and 
anxieties  which  are  treacherous  internal  allies  of 
the  ambitious  tyrant  love.  From  that  day,  how- 
ever, the  conduct  of  Philip  of  Aubin  under- 
went a  change,  slight,  indeed,  to  appearance, 
but  yet  of  no  small  import.  His  demeanour 
grew  softer,  tenderer,  more  solicitous  towards 
his  fair  companion  ;  his  conversation  was  all  of 
love.  From  every  bright  thing  in  external 
nature,  from  the  stores  of  history,  or  the  pages 
of  imagination,  he  drew  matter  for  comparing, 
and  illustrating,  and  typifying  the  ardent  pas- 
sion of  the  heart.  Beatrice  listened,  pleased, 
and  joined  in,  and  felt  that  she  was  beloved  ; 
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and  spoke  her  own  warm  feelings  boldly,  so 
long  as  the  words  were  general :  her  eyes,  and 
the  varying  colour  of  her  cheek,  told  all  the 
rest :  and  much  would  they  discuss  the  evil 
and  the  good  of  strong  and  fiery  passion ;  and 
to  their  hearts'  content  they  proved  that  it  was 
aught  but  a  fault,  a  capability  in  a  bright 
spirit,  a  proof  of  superior  energy  of  heart  and 
mind.  But  then  Beatrice  said  it  must  be  ruled 
and  governed  by  ties  and  principles  as  strong 
and  energetic  as  itself;  and  D'Aubin,  though 
he  did  not  venture  to  dissent,  went  on  in  the 
praise  of  intense  and  vehement  love  without 
restriction,  and  brought  forth  a  thousand  ex- 
amples in  which  that  passion,  in  what  he  called 
nobler  and  more  generous  times,  had  been 
carried  to  a  height  unknown  in  their  own  age. 
Still,  on  every  point  where  he  and  Beatrice 
might  differ,  he  touched  the  subject  lightly, 
and  then  left  it ;  pointing  still,  by  many  an  en- 
dearing name  and  soft  caress,  the  object  and 
application  of  all  his  bland  eloquence.    Beatrice 
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hoped  and  believed,  and  was  happy  ;  and  now 
that  her  bosom  was  at  rest,  that  the  conflict 
of  hope,  and  fear,  and  passion,  which  had 
ceaselessly  agitated  her  during  the  last  four 
years,  was  at  an  end,  and  her  heart  reposed  in 
peace  on  the  conviction  of  being  loved,  and  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness,  her  demeanour 
grew  milder,  softer,  tenderer ;  it  lost  the  wild 
and  eager  fire  which  it  had  acquired,  and  fell 
back  into  all  that  was  sweet,  and  womanly,  and 
gentle.  The  days  past  on,  too,  in  peace ;  for 
D'Aubin  asked  no  questions  upon  the  many 
matters  which  might  have  called  up  subjects 
painful  to  either ;  and  Beatrice,  ere  she  spoke 
of  the  past,  wished  all  those  things  completed, 
which  would  put  an  irrevocable  seal  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  present.  Then  she  thought, 
that  addressing  her  husband  and  her  lover  both 
in  one,  she  could  tell  him  that  all  he  had  done 
amiss  was  forgiven ;  that  he  had  been  ever 
loved,  even  in  his  errors  ;  and  that  her  eye  had 
been  ever  watchful,  her  hand    ever  stretched 
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out,  to  snatch  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  faults,  and  to  lead  him  away  from  those 
faults  themselves. 

At  length,  on  one  bright  and  sunshiny  morn- 
ing in  June,  when   the  clear  lustre  of  health 
had  fully  returned  into  D'Aubin's  eye,  and  his 
step  was  as  firm  as  it  had  been  four  months 
before,  the  lovers  sat  together  in  a  wood  near 
the  chateau,  passing  away,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  old  trees,  the  hot  hours  of  summer  noon. 
She  scarcely  knew  why,  but  with  a  lingering 
touch  of  timidity,    to   which  she  yielded  will- 
ingly, without  trying  to  scrutinise  it,  Beatrice 
had  ever,  in  her  interviews  with  D'Aubin,  kept 
some  of  her  women  round  her ;    and  although, 
feeling  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  between 
them  which  were  better  said  without  witnesses, 
she  had  day  after  day  determined  to  dispense 
with  their  presence,  still  there  they  sat  at  a 
little  distance,  plying  the  busy  needle  on   the 
object  which   served   to    occupy  their   discreet 
eyes.     Their  presence  was  no  great  restraint, 
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it  is  true,  but  still  D'Aubin  found  it  burthen- 
some  ;  and,  resolved  to  hesitate  no  longer  in  his 
purposes,  he  besought  Beatrice  to  send  the 
women  away.  With  a  blushing  cheek,  and 
somewhat  of  an  agitated  tone,  Beatrice  com- 
plied; and  then,  turning  away  her  head,  played 
idly  with  the  flowers  that  gemmed  the  grass 
on  which  they  sat. 

D'Aubin  paused  and  hesitated,  even  at  that 
moment,  if  he  should  go  on  ;  but  his  determin- 
ation soon  returned,  and  gliding  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  took 
hers  unresistingly,  he  said,  "  Beatrice,  dear 
Beatrice,  do  we  not  love  one  another  ?" 

Beatrice  replied  nothing  ;  but  the  trembling 
of  her  whole  frame  was  a  sufficient  answer  ; 
and  D'Aubin  went  on.  "  Hear  me,  Beatrice, 
and  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  with  the  deepest, 
the  truest,  the  most  lasting  affection ;  that  I  love 
you  better  than  any  thing  on  earth ;  and  that 
for  you  I  am  ready  to  abandon  friends,  and 
country,  and  station  altogether." 
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He  paused,  and  Beatrice  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  "But,  thank  God!  no  such  sacrifice  is 
necessary,  D'Aubin." 

"  If  it  be,  I  am  ready  to  make  it,"  pursued 
the  Count,  in  a  voice  to  which  deep  and  sincere 
passion  lent  all  its  earnestness  ;  "  if  it  be,  I  am 
ready  to  make  it.  Oh,  Beatrice,  you  know 
not  how  I  love  you  !  but  I  must  be  loved  with 
the  like  affection,  not  with  the  cold  and  formal 
love  of  fashion  and  society  —  idols  to  which  I 
have  only  bowed  because  I  found  no  better 
godhead.  Now  I  have  found  a  power  above, — 
now  I  know  that,  however  I  have  erred,  I  have 
loved  you  ever,  and  you  alone  ;  that  without 
you  the  earth  would  be  one  vast  piece  of  deso- 
lation to  my  eyes.  Wherever  you  are,  is 
henceforth  my  country  ;  wherever  you  dwell, 
is  henceforth  my  home ;  for  you  I  will  sacrifice 
every  thing,  for  you  I  will  regret  nothing.  Tell 
me,  Beatrice,  is  your  love  for  me  the  same  ?  " 

"Can   you  doubt  it,  Philip?"  she    replied. 
"  Can  you  doubt  it?" 
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C{  Then  I  am  happy,"  he  cried,  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom  ;  "  the  vain  ties,  the  idle  cere- 
monies, of  the  world  may  bind  together  cold 
and  careless  hands,  and  indifferent  and  unim- 
passioned  bosoms,  but  between  your  heart  and 
mine,  Beatrice,  there  will  be  a  dearer,  a  nobler, 
a  more  lasting  tie,  and  we  will  have  no  other  ! " 

Beatrice  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  D'Aubin  ?"  she  cried : 
but  then  pausing,  she  added,  "  but  I  forgot ; 
you  fancy  yourself  bound  to  another  by  one 
of  those  bonds  of  society  which  cannot  be 
broken  :  but  you  are  mistaken  ;  your  supposed 
marriage  with  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  is  null. 
The  ceremony  was  vain,  the  seeming  priest 
was  none,  and  I  have  papers  here  to  prove 
that  he  was  but  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Huguenots." 

"  Glad  ami  to  hear  it,"  cried  D'Aubin,  again 
throwing  his  arms  around  her;  "yet  listen  to  me, 
Beatrice  ;  is  the  same  idle  ceremony  necessary 
between  you   and  me  ?    Do  you  doubt  my  love, 
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Beatrice  ?  will  your  constancy  faint  unless  up- 
held by  an  idle  form  ?  Is  your  love  so  weak, 
that,  when  I  am  ready  to  resign  all,  even  to  my 
country,  for  you,  you  will  not  make  the  sacrifice 
even  of  a  mere  name  for  me  ? " 

Beatrice  turned,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms  ; 
and  for  an  instant  gazed  in  his  face,  with  a  look 
of  wondering  inquiry,  as  if —  even  acquainted 
with  the  world  and  all  its  ways  as  she  was  — 
the  base,  ungrateful  wickedness  of  his  purpose 
were  too  much  for  her  belief.  At  length,  con- 
vinced that  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her,  and 
satisfied,  from  the  soft,  entreating  expression  he 
assumed,  that  his  proposal  was  the  result  of 
calm,  deliberate  forethought,  no  idle  jest,  no 
capricious  trial  of  her  heart,  she  burst  from 
him  like  a  young  eagle  from  a  net  which  had 
been  spread  for  larks ;  and,  standing  in  all  the 
majesty  of  indignant  beauty  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  lately  sat,  she  gazed  upon  him  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  a  quivering  lip,  while  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand  felt  along  her  girdle 
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for  the  dagger,  which,  according  to  a  common 
custom  of  the  day,  usually  hung  there.  But  it 
had  been  forgotten ;  and  it  might  be  lucky  for 
the  Count  d'Aubin  that  it  was  so. 

For  a  moment,  anger,  and  surprise,  and  bitter 
indignation  seemed  to  take  away  all  words ; 
but  ere  D'Aubin  could  speak  again,  she  had 
recovered  herself.  "  Out  of  my  sight,  viper!" 
she  cried;  "  base,  ungrateful,  perfidious  snake! 
Oh  God!  Oh  God!  never  let  woman,  hence- 
forth and  for  ever,  love  man  again.  Let  her 
trample  upon  that  black  thing,  his  heart,  and 
sport  with  his  torture,  and  deceive  his  love,  and 
betray  his  confidence,  till  he  know  not  where 
to  find  faith  or  truth  in  all  the  world ;  for,  the 
moment  that  he  believes  her  true,  or  kind,  or 
gentle,  or  affectionate,  he  turns  a  serpent  which 
would  sting  her,  and  poison  for  her  the  life,  the 
feelings,  the  happiness,  she  is  ever  too  ready  to 
devote  to  him.  Out  of  my  sight,  traitor,  I 
say  !  Why  linger  you  here  ?  " 

"  Hear    me !    hear    me,    Beatrice  ! "    cried 
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D'Aubin,  rising  and  attempting  to  take  her 
hand.  "  Hear  me  !  I  meant  not  to  offend  you! 
I  am  no  traitor.     I  meant  but " 

"No  traitor!"  cried  Beatrice.  "Is  he  no 
traitor,  that,  received  with  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality into  the  heart  of  a  fortress  in  time  of 
war,  treated  with  confidence  and  love,  saved 
from  death,  cherished,  protected,  befriended, 
strives  to  corrupt  the  garrison  and  betray  the 
leader,  to  ruin  the  defences,  and  destroy  the 
walls?  Out  on  thee,  man!  Out  on  thee!  I 
would  not  be  the  base,  ungenerous,  con- 
temptible thing  thou  art,  for  all  the  power  of 
a  Caesar!" 

D'Aubin  saw  he  had  deceived  himself;  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  perceived  that 
he  had  risked  the  love  of  Beatrice  for  ever,  he 
felt  most  strongly  what  an  inestimable  jewel 
that  love  was.  "  Hear  me — but  hear  me,  Bea- 
trice!" he  said.  "  Have  I  not  said  that  I  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  you  ?  I  make 
no  exception  to  that  sacrifice  ;  not  a  pride,  not 
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a  vanity,  not  a  prejudice  do  I  wish  excepted. 
I  will  sacrifice  all !  Be  mine  on  any  terms.  I 
did  but  think  that  Beatrice  was  more  liberal, 
more  unprejudiced,  than  our  idle  crowd  of 
courtly  dames,  who  insist  upon  a  ceremonious 
vow  that  they  break,  one  and  all,  most  uncere- 
moniously, rather  than  that  private  compact 
which  binds  the  heart." 

"  Say  no  more,  Sir  —  say  no  more,"  cried 
Beatrice.    "  Those  last  words  are  quite  enough, 
if  all  the  rest  of  your  conduct  were  insufficient. 
There  is  hope  in  every  man  who  can  yet  be- 
lieve in  purity ;  but  he  whose  vice  is  so  con- 
firmed, that  he  does  not  credit  the  existence  of 
virtue,  is  irreclaimable.    So  you  did  but  think," 
she  continued,  while  her  cheek  again  glowed, 
and   her    eye   flashed — "you   did    but  think, 
that   Beatrice  of  Ferara  was  too  liberal,   too 
unprejudiced,  to  hold  her  honour  as  a  jewel, 
without    which    life    is    darkness    and    bitter- 
ness.   You  did  but  think,  that,  because  to  save, 
to  reclaim,   to  elevate  a  man  she  fancied   not 
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wholly  lost,  she  braved  opinion,  and,  strong  in 
her  own  righteousness,  set  the  world's  maxims 
at  defiance.  You  did  but  think  that  she  had 
forgotten  the  line  between  virtue  and  prejudice, 
in  her  mad  love  for  Philip  of  Aubin,  and  would 
soon,  for  his  sake,  trample  upon  the  one,  as 
she  had  spurned  the  other.  But,  Sir,  you  were 
mistaken ;  and  you  will  now  quit  for  ever  her 
you  have  insulted." 

D' Aubin  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  reason 
to  reply,  but  he  had  much  in  the  shape  of 
love  ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  passion,  and 
shame,  and  regret,  he  failed  not  to  plead  for 
forgiveness  with  vehemence  and  eloquence. 
Forgetting  pride  and  all  its  train,  he  cast  him- 
self at  her  feet ;  he  held  her  hand  when  she 
sought  to  go  ;  and  he  poured  forth,  from  the 
deep  feelings  in  his  heart,  all  those  ardent  and 
fiery  words  which  well  might  move  and  win. 
At  first  Beatrice  strove  to  stay  him,  and  to 
disengage  her  hand;  but  when  she  found  that 
his  vehemence  would  be  heard,  she  stood  and 
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listened,  but  with  that  calm  and  cold  demean- 
our, which  ere  long  brought  his  eloquence  to 
an  end.  Then  withdrawing  her  hand  and  her 
robe  from  his  grasp,  she  said,  in  a  low  and 
agitated,  but  determined  tone,  which,  full  of 
deep  feeling  but  strong  resolution,  was  much 
more  striking  than  the  words  of  passion  which 
had  at  first  broken  from  her  lips,  "  Rise,  Mon- 
sieur d'Aubin !  and  as  I  have  heard  you,  now 
hear  me  !  When  first  you  talked  of  love  to 
me,  I  knew  you  to  be  young,  and  light,  and 
foolish  ;  but  I  thought  that  I  discovered,  under- 
neath the  follies  of  youth  and  gaiety,  deeper 
feelings,  better  aspirations,  and  a  nobler  soul. 
I  then  saw  you  flutter  round  many  another 
woman,  and  I  heard  of  vices  into  which  I  did 
not  inquire ;  for,  in  your  language  and  your 
manner  towards  me,  there  was  much  that  gave 
me  better  hopes,  and  I  strove  to  reclaim  you 
by  gentleness  and  kindness.  Deeper  offences 
succeeded  ;  and  it  became  me,  though  love 
loses  hope  but  slowly,  to  assume  a  demeanour 
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towards  you,  which    might    at   once    tend    to 
awaken  you,  and   do  justice  to  myself.     The 
weakness    of  a   woman's  heart   taught  me  to 
believe,  that,   on   one   occasion,  I  had  carried 
severity  too  far,  and  I  reproached  myself  for 
having  hurried  you  on  in  evil.     I  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of   mending    that.      In   a  battle, 
where  I  had  good  assurance  that  your  party 
would  fail,    I  caused  you   to  be  followed  by 
some  faithful  and  skilful  men,  who  had  orders 
to  rescue  you  at  any  moment  of  extreme  need  - 
They  brought  you  wounded,   and  apparently 
dying,  to  my  dwelling,  and  like  a  sister  I  tended 
you  night  and  day,  till  all  hope  was  lost ;  and 
then  I  wept  for  you  as  no  sister  could  have  wept. 
Against  all  calculation  you  recovered ;  saw  how 
deep,  how  strong,  was  my  love  towards  you; 
taught  me  to  give  full  scope  to  that  love,  by 
pretending  reformation   and  virtue :    and  now 
you  have   ended   all,    by   proving   to  me   that 
kindness,   like   the  spring   sun    upon  a    torpid 
snake,  but  re-awakens  your  venom  with  your 
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strength ;  that  you  look  upon  the  love  of 
woman  but  as  the  means  of  injuring  her  ;  that 
kind  deeds  and  services  but  hire  you  to  in- 
gratitude ;  and  that,  though  you  may  be  capable 
of  passion,  you  are  incapable  of  love !  Thus 
convinced,  Sir,  I  bid  you  quit  me,  and  for  ever. 
No  time,  no  circumstances,  will  change  my 
resolution  of  banishing  you  from  my  thoughts 
for  ever ;  for  Beatrice  of  Ferara  would  sooner 
die  than  wed  one  whom  she  has  at  length 
learned  so  thoroughly  to  despise,  could  he 
offer  a  kingly  crown." 

D'Aubin  rose  in  silent  bitterness,  and  half 
turned  away ;  but  ere  he  went  he  again  paused, 
as  if  to  speak,  and  a  few  indistinct  words  trem- 
bled on  his  tongue.  Beatrice,  however,  stopped 
him,  and  with  an  air  of  calm  stern  dignity 
exclaimed,  "  No  more,  Monsieur  d'Aubin, 
I  will  hear  no  more  ;  it  is  time,  Sir,  that 
you  should  quit  one  whom  you  have  so  basely 
insulted.  Your  horse  is  in  the  stable,  your 
health  is  restored ;  my  servants  will  guide  and 
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guard  you  on  your  way,  should  you  need  pro- 
tection ;  but  never  let  your  step  cross  the 
threshold  of  Beatrice  of  Ferara  again,  as  never 
again  shall  your  image  enter  her  mind." 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  Lady," 
replied  D'Aubin  proudly  ;  "  and  as  to  pro- 
tection, I  need  none.  Fare  you  well,  Madam, 
with  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  showed  me 
at  first ;  and  with  silence  — if  so  it  must  be  — 
for  the  harshness  you  now  show ;  and  yet  I 
could  wish  to  be  heard." 

"  Not  a  word  more ! "  replied  Beatrice.  "  Sir, 
I  bid  you  farewell !  Laura !  Annette  !  Where 
are  those  girls?  Annette,  I  say!"  and  turning 
from  him,  she  hastened  on  in  the  direction 
which  her  maids  had  taken  when  she  sent  them 
from  her.  They  were  at  no  great  distance ; 
and  bidding  them  follow  her,  Beatrice  with  a 
rapid  step  retrod  her  way  towards  the  chateau. 
Firmly,  and  apparently  unshaken  by  what  had 
passed,  but  with  her  dark  bright  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  the  beautiful  girl  entered  the 
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gates  of  the  house  ;  hurried  along  its  many  pas- 
sages to  the  chamber  in  which,  during  the  first 
period  of  D'Aubin's  illness,  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  repose;  and  opening  the  door, 
advanced  towards  a  chair.  But  the  energy  of 
her  great  effort  did  not  last  till  she  reached  it ; 
her  brain  reeled,  her  steps  wavered,  and  she 
sunk  upon  the  floor,  insensible  and  silent,  ere 
her  attendants  could  catch  her  in  their  arms. 
That  innate  faculty  which  teaches  women  to 
divine,  as  by  intuition,  the  secrets  of  their  fel- 
low women's  hearts,  held  the  girls  who  had 
followed  Beatrice  quite  silent  and  noiseless,  as 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  recall  her  to  her- 
self. There  was  no  bustle,  no  outcry,  no  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  for  assistance  ;  but 
with  quiet  and  persevering  assiduity  they  tended 
her,  till  at  length  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
gazed  languidly  round  the  chamber.  Then 
came  some  broken  sobs,  and  then  a  flood  of 
tears  ;  and  then,  wiping  away  the  drops  that 
gemmed  her  long  dark  eyelashes,  Beatrice  of 
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Ferara  once  more  shook  off  the  bonds  of  wo- 
man's weakness,  and  was  herself  again. 

"  Be  silent  on  what  has  past,  Annette,"  she 
said ;  "  Laura,  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  I  would 
fain  learn  whether  the  chateau  is  free  of  all 
guests ;  I  long  to  be  alone  in  my  own  house 
again.     Fly,  Annette,  and  see." 

The  girl  sped  away,  and  soon  returned,  say- 
ing, "  The  Count  mounted  his  horse,  Lady,  and 
rode  away  some  twenty  minutes  since." 

"  Did  he  ?"  said  Beatrice—"  did  he?"  and 
she  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  human  eye  upon  her, 
Beatrice  of  Ferara  governed  the  mingled  and 
passionate  feelings  that  struggled  with  each 
other  in  her  bosom,  and  would  fain  have  had 
the  mastery  of  her  also.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  she  had  preserved  her  apparent 
calmness  long  enough  to  deceive  completely 
those  around  her ;  when  she  had  drawn,  with  a 
hand  full  of  grace  and  fancy,  the  groups  of 
flowers  which  were  to  serve  as  patterns  for  her 
maidens'  embroidery  —  had  struck  the  chords 
of  her  lute  with  a  careless  but  skilful  hand, 
and  talked  for  some  ten  minutes  on  a  butterfly 
—  she  desired  to  be  left  alone. 

Then  however,  when,  with  the  door  closed 
and  the  arras  drawn,  there  was  no  eye  upon 
her  but  that  of  Heaven,  she  once  more  gave 
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way  to  all  she  felt.  "  Oh,  God !  Oh,  God  !  " 
she  cried,  clasping  her  small  hands,  "  to  be  thus 
treated  by  one  whom  I  have  so  deeply  loved  — 
for  whom  I  have  done  so  much  —  for  whose 
sake  I  sacrificed  my  nights  and  days,  scattered 
my  fortunes,  left  my  state  and  station,  took  on 
me  menial  offices,  put  my  life  in  peril,  and  even 
my  good  name  to  risk —  and  more,  far  more, 
for  whom  I  forgot  and  pardoned  those  errors 
that  women  forget  least  easily,  and  loved  him 
still,  even  when  he  sported  with  my  love  as  a 
thing  of  nought !  Oh,  God !  oh,  God  !  that 
he  who,  if  ever  man  yet  believed  the  love  of 
woman  to  be  a  pure  and  holy  thing,  should 
have  held  the  feelings  of  my  heart  most  sacred 
—  that  he  should  dare  to  talk  to  me  the  words 
of  shame,  the  vile  sophisms  of  guilt  and  in- 
famy ;  that  he  should  dream  that  I — I  who 
have  stood  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  depraved 
court,  the  wonder  and  hatred  of  them  all  —  that 
I  should  become  his  paramour,  his  leman,  to  be 
held  or  discarded  at  his  pleasure  —  to  play  him 
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sweet  airs  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  to  him  when 
he  was  in  the  mood,  and  be  called  the  Italian 
mistress  of  the  gay  Count  d'Aubin  ! "  and,  as 
she  called  up  all  the  images  of  the  degradation 
he  had  proposed,  she  strained  her  hands  upon 
one  another  till  the  clear  blood  vanished  from 
beneath  the  small  finger  nails ;  and  she  raised 
her  dark  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  asking,  "Is  it 
possible  that  God  can  permit  such  baseness?" 

"  It  is  my  own  fault !"  she  cried  at  length  ; 
"it  is  my  own  fault !  I  should  have  known  too 
well  what  a  vile  slave  man  is  —  how  he  licks 
the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  so  long  as  we  tread 
upon  his  neck,  and  turns  to  smite  us  as  soon  as 
we  smile  upon  him.  I  should  have  known  it, 
and  with  haughty  dignity  and  distant  sternness 
commanded  the  love  that  I  have  stooped  to 
win  ;  it  is  my  own  fault,  weak  girl  that  I  am  — 
it  is  my  own  fault !  He  thought  that  she  who 
could  go  masquerading  in  boy's  attire,  and 
make  herself  the  companion  of  grooms  and 
horse-boys  for  his  sake  —  that  she  who  could 
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dare  the  perils  of  the  camp  in  a  strange  guise 
—  could  come  and  go,  at  the  risk  of  question 
and  discovery,  through  the  gates  of  a  beleaguered 
city  —  could  bind  up  his  wounds  with  her  own 
hands,  and  watch  for  fourteen  nights  by  the 
side  of  his  sick  bed,  —  would  surely  refuse  him 
nothing — no,  not  her  honour.  Or  perhaps  even 
now,  in  his  profligacy  of  heart,  he  scoffs  and 
jeers  at  the  thought  of  my  fastidiousness  ;  or 
deems  that,  by  a  cunning  device  and  affectation 
of  virtue,  I  sought  to  patch  up  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion by  a  marriage  with  him — he  may  hold  me 
as  some  light  wanton.  Out  upon  him!  out  upon 
him  !  Did  he  but  know  the  heart  he  tramples 
on ! "  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  remained  thus  for 
several  minutes  in  silent  bitterness  of  heart. 

The  tears  again  seemed  to  relieve  her  ;  and 
at  length  she  wiped  them  from  her  eyes, 
and  looked  out  vacantly  upon  the  gay  and 
sunny  landscape  that  lay  stretched  in  bright 
confusion  from  the  height  on  which  the  chateau 
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stood,  to  some  distant  hills,  that,  rising  again  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  valley,  towered  up, 
now  covered  with  green  woods,  now  massed 
in  the  grey  distance.  However  resolutely  the 
soul  may  hold  itself  within  the  citadel  of  the 
heart  besieged  by  grief,  the  garrison  of  that  sad 
fortress  will  be  affected  by  the  sight  of  things 
that  pass  beyond  its  limits.  Sweet  sounds, 
though  we  listen  to  them  not,  will  tend  to 
soothe  ;  and  pleasant  objects,  though  the  eye 
appears  void  of  all  remark,  will  tranquillise  and 
calm.  There  were  lovelier  scenes  to  be  found 
on  earth,  than  that  which  lay  beneath  her  sight, 
and  Beatrice  had  seen  many  fairer  far  :  but  over 
it  the  sun,  now  slanting  down  towards  his  rest, 
was  casting  soft  broad  shadows  ;  and  now  and 
then  a  slow  passing  cloud  came,  like  the  faint 
and  pleasing  shade  of  melancholy  that  some- 
times steals  upon  our  happiest  moments,  and 
touched  the  bright  things  below  with  a  bine 
ethereal  hue  as  it  flitted  on  above  them. 
Nothing  was  seen  to  move   in  the  sky  or  on 
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the  earth,  but  that  slow  cloud  and  its  soft 
shadow ;  but,  on  a  bough  before  the  window, 
a  gay-hearted  bird  carolled  volubly  to  the 
evening  sun,  mingling,  however,  now  and  then, 
with  its  blither  notes,  a  tone  or  two  in  a  sad 
minor  key,  which  made  its  song  harmonise  both 
with  the  scene  and  with  the  heart  of  her  who 
listened.  I  am  wrong  ;  the  heart  of  Beatrice 
did  not  harmonise  with  it,  —  her  bosom  was 
full  of  griefs  too  deep,  too  lasting,  to  assimilate 
with  the  glad  voice  of  nature  ;  but  still  the 
melancholy  tones  so  far  chastened  the  cheer- 
ful song  of  the  bird,  that  she  could  hear  it 
and  not  think  it  harsh,  and  the  shadows  of 
that  cloud  was  just  sufficient  to  make  her  feel 
the  brightness  not  blighting.  She  sat  and 
gazed ;  and  though  neither  her  eye  nor  her  ear 
marked  any  thing  with  precision,  she  fell  into  a 
dreamy  fit  of  musing,  and  that  musing  was 
softer  and  less  bitter  than  it  had  been. 

True,  she  thought  of  the  course  of  her  love, 
and  of  that  love's  blight.     She  knew  that  for 
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her  the  joys  of  life,  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the 
imaginings  —  all  the  green  things  of  a  happy 
heart,  in  short — were  withered,   and  blasted, 
and  shrivelled  up,  like  the  leaves  of  a  bough 
broken  off  by  the  lightning.     To  be  calm  and 
passionless,  sad  and  solitary,  were  the  bright- 
est aspirations  which  her   once  ardent  bosom 
could  harbour  now ;  but  still  to  think  over  such 
a  state,  was  peace,  to  the  bitter  paroxysm  that 
went  before.     Did   she   ever  think  that  hope 
might  revive  in  regard  to  him  she  had  loved  ? 
Never!     For  though  her  love  was  not  over  — 
ah,  no !  and  she  would  have  given  her  fortune 
and  her  life  to  have  blessed  him ;  yet  so  lost 
was  all  her  esteem  and  all  her  confidence,  that 
could  she  have  thought  her  heart  would  ever 
betray  her  into  one  weak  fancy  in  regard  to 
him,  she  would   have  torn   it   out  to   trample 
it  beneath  her  feet.     She  loved  him  still,  she 
knew,  she  felt  she  loved  him  ;  for  her  heart  was 
as  a  pile   of  incense  which    that  passion  had 
lighted,  and  the  fire  could  only  be  extinguished 
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by  the  end  of  her  own  being  ;  but  still  the 
dream,  the  bright  and  golden  dream,  of  happi- 
ness was  over ;  and  not  even  love  —  that  ardent 
and  undying  love,  which  was  now  an  indivisible 
part  of  her  being  and  her  soul  —  could  have 
bribed  her,  by  the  brightest  promises  of  hope, 
to  see  that  man  again,  or  hear  his  lips  pro- 
nounce one  other  word.  No !  bitterly,  but 
fully,  was  she  convinced  at  last  of  his  unwor- 
thiness  ;  and  though  she  still  loved  the  erring 
and  earthly  being  whom  her  own  imagination 
had  purified  and  adorned,  the  dream  of  hope 
was  at  an  end — the  voice  of  the  syren  was 
mute  :  and  yet  a  consolation  gradually  stole 
upon  her  heart,  soothed  the  anguish  and  dis- 
appointment, and  did  away  the  indignation 
and  disdain.  On  it,  too,  she  framed  the  scheme 
of  her  future  life,  as  she  paused  and  thought 
of  the  coming  years.  That  consolation  was 
the  conviction,  the  certainty,  the  indubitable 
assurance,  that  she  was  beloved  ;  that  he  who 
had  insulted  and  injured  her  —  who  had  repaid 
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her  tenderness  with  ingratitude,  and  her  con- 
fidence by  baseness  ■ — still  loved  her  deeply,  pas- 
sionately, and  alone.  What,  then,  was  her 
resolution  ?  Not  to  watch  him  farther,  even 
through  the  eyes  of  others — not  to  seek  for 
tidings  of  his  actions,  or  to  dream  that  he  would 
amend  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fly  him  far  and 
for  ever;  to  shut  her  ears  against  every  rumour 
from  the  land  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  dead  as 
he  was  to  her,  to  consider  him  no  more  amongst 
the  living  ;  but  still,  as  the  balm  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  long  after-years,  to  remember  that 
she  had  been  beloved  —  that,  impure  and  dark 
as  was  the  flame  that  had  been  lighted  upon 
the  altar  of  his  heart,  still  it  had  been  kindled, 
and  had  burned  for  her.  This  was  to  be  the 
theme  of  memory  —  the  occupation  of  her  long, 
lonely  hours  —  the  matter  for  the  immortal 
working  of  thought  —  the  balsam  for  her 
wounded  heart  —  the  light  of  her  long  night 
of  maiden  widowhood,  —  that  she  had  been  loved 
by  him  she  loved  ! 
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As  she  thus  thought,  and  as  she  thus  deter- 
mined, the  bitterness  of  her  grief  diminished. 
Dark  and  melancholy,  indeed,  was  the  fate  that 
she  pictured  for  herself:  but  yet  it  was  relief,  for 
it  offered  her  tranquillity  at  least ;  and  she  had 
learned,  amidst  the  strife  of  hope,  and  fear,  and 
passion,  to  value  God's  best  blessing  —  peace. 
Her  meditations  had  been  long,  and  had  not 
exactly  followed  the  even  course  in  which  they 
have   been   here  detailed ;    for  tears  were   not 
wanting  to  chequer  them,  nor  many  an  angry 
and  a  bitter  thought  to  struggle  hard  against 
the   not  unsound    philosophy   with   which   she 
sought  to  preserve,  for  future  years,  all,  out  of 
the  bright  harvest  of  her  hopes  now  blighted, 
that  had  escaped  the  storm.    But  the  tears  grew 
less  frequent,  and  the  bitterer  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment waxed  fainter,  as  the  minutes  flew ; 
and  at  length,  when  she  had  determined  how  to 
shape  her  course  through  the  rest  of  life's  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  she  raised  her  eyes  once 
more   to  the  heaven  above   and  the  landscape 
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below  ;  and  the  objects  which  met  her  gaze 
were  more  marked  and  noted  now,  than  they 
had  been  not  long  before. 

The  change  upon  the  scene,  however,  was 
but  slight — the  same  bird  was  still  tuning  its 
unwearied  throat  in  the  tree  hard  by — the  same 
unmoving  stillness  dwelt  over  the  whole  view  — 
and  not  a  living  object  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
solitary  road  that  wound  away  through  a  thinly 
peopled  part  of  the  much-depopulated  realm  of 
France.  But  the  shadows  had  grown  longer, 
and  the  little  stream  which  had  lately  glistened 
in  the  sunshine,  now  rested  scarcely  visible  in 
the  brown  shade  of  the  hills  ;  and  those  changes, 
slight  as  they  were,  to  a  quick  and  imaginative 
mind  like  that  of  Beatrice  might  well  speak 
of"  time's  rapid  pace,  and  man's  slow  resolves. 
Stretching  forth  her  hand  to  a  small  silver  bell 
she  rung  it  sharply ;  and  when  the  girl  Annette 
appeared,  bade  her  call  Bartholo  instantly. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dwarf  obeyed  the 
summons;  and  though  he  entered  with  that  air 
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of  deference  and  respect,  which  was  habitual 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  Beatrice,  yet  there 
was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye  which 
he  could  not  quell ;  and  which,  had  she  been 
in  her  usual  keen  and  observing  state  of  mind, 
would  not  have  escaped  the  glance  of  his  mis- 
tress. But  Beatrice  scarcely  saw  him  as  he 
stood  before  her  ;  but  sat  with  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  her  busy  thoughts  straying 
sorrowfully  over  the  past. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  Madam,"  said  the  dwarf 
at  length ;  "  and  1  come  joyfully,  because  I 
have  not  been  thus  honoured  of  late  so  often 
as  I  used  formerly  to  be,  when  Bartholo's 
scheme,  or  Bartholo's  advice,  was  well  nigh  his 
lady's  oracle." 

"  I  have  somewhat  distrusted  thee,  Bar- 
tholo!"  said  Beatrice  gravely.  "  Many  of  my 
plans  have  failed  in  thy  hands " 

"  But  by  no  fault  of  mine,  Lady !"  cried  the 
dwarf  eagerly.  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  dis- 
trusted?    How  have  I  deserved  to  lose  your 
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confidence  ?  "What  secret  have  I  betrayed  ? 
How  have  I  acted  to  frustrate  any  thing  that 
you  proposed  ? " 

"  Those,  Bartholo,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  those 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  discovered  in  their 
art,  by  open  acts  or  heedless  words,  are  poli- 
ticians of  a  different  stuff  from  that  of  which 
thou  art  made.     But  there  are  such  things  as 
looks,  and  smiles,  and  frowns,  and  curlings  of 
the   slight   upper    lip,    which,    to    the    eye    of 
Beatrice  of  Ferara,   are  often  as   legible  as  a 
book   fairly   printed   in    the    language    of  her 
native  land.     I  have  somewhat  doubted  thee ; 
but  I  may  have  been  deceived — and  God  send  it 
may  be  so !  for  I  would  not  willingly  believe 
that  any  one  whom  I  have  nourished  with  my 
bread,  and  have   rewarded  not  only  with  dull 
gold,    but    also    with    inestimable    favour    and 
affection,  would  deceive  or  betray  me ;  far  less 
could  I  wish  to  think,  that  one  who  has  known 
me  from  infancy,  and  on  whom  my  parents,  as 
well   as    myself,    have    rained    benefits,  would 
wrong  my  confidence." 
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"  Lady  !  "  replied  the  dwarf  vehemently,  "  so 
help  me  Heaven,  as  I  would  sooner  die  than  do 
ought  that  you  do  not  wish,  except  for  your 
own  good." 

"  Ay,  there  may  wre  bitterly  fall  out,  good 
Bartholo,  if  we  speak  farther! "  replied  Beatrice. 
"  What  I  require  is  service,  and  not  judgment 
of  my  actions  ;  and  henceforth  let  me  but  see 
that  you  even  waver  in  obeying,  or  fulfil  not  my 
behest,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  very  letter, 
and  I  will  send  you  from  me  never  to  return 
again.  However,  I  somewhat  doubted  thee,  and 
therefore  have  not  trusted  thee  in  matters  where 
I  required  unin quiring  promptitude  and  exact 
obedience.  Those  matters  now  are  over,  and 
a  smoother  trodden  path  lies  out  before  me." 

Bartholo  started,  for  he  had  heard  and  marked 
much  that  had  passed;  and  yet  she  spoke  so 
calmly,  that  he  deemed  it  impossible  one  of 
her  passionate  nature  could  bear  the  blight  of 
all  her  hopes  so  meekly.  "  It  has  wrung  my 
heart,  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  tone   of  deep    de- 
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spondency,  that  touched  Beatrice  more  at  this 
moment  than  it  might  have  done  at  any  other, 
because  grief  is  credulous  of  grief.  "  It  has 
wrung  my  heart,  lady,  to  have  been  distrusted 
by  you  for  an  hour,  though  the  wound  would 
have  gone  deeper  had  I  deserved  it.  But  you 
know  not,  lady,  what  it  is,  when  one  has  been 
brought  up  from  boyhood  near  so  bright  and 
good  a  person  as  yourself;  has  been  habituated 
to  watch  your  every  word,  to  obey  you,  and  to 
hasten  before  your  wishes  to  please  you  ;  has 
become  keen  of  wit  and  daring  of  execution 
for  the  sole  service  of  your  behests ;  and  has 
watched  you  expand  from  loveliness  to  loveli- 
ness, like  a  flower  in  the  spring  tide  —  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  be  looked  coldly  on, 
even  for  a  moment ;  to  be  distrusted  by  her 
whom  one  would  give  the  inmost  heart's  best 
blood  to  serve." 

The  tone  touched  Beatrice,  for  it  was  unlike 
the  dwarf's  ordinary  cynicism  :  but  there  was 
something  in  the  words,  though  they  were  re- 
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spectfully  spoken,  which  did  not  please  her ; 
and  she  might  have  replied  more  coldly  than 
the  kindness  of  her  heart  approved,  had  not 
the  dwarf  gone  on  rapidly  :  —  "At  your  birth, 
lady,  I  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  old  ; 
and  from  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  followed 
your  fortunes  and  obeyed  you  in  every  word, 
even  to  quitting  you  when  you  bade  me  quit 
you,  and  taking  apparent  service,  once  with  a 
man  I  hated,  and  once  with  a  man  I  despised  ; 
and  now  I  find  that  you  have  distrusted  me, 
you  have  looked  cold  upon  me,  you  have  kept 
me  from  your  presence  !  Lady,  I  beseech  you, 
do  not  so  again ;  rather  as  you  say,  send  me 
from  you  for  ever.  Call  me  to  you,  and  say, 
'  Bartholo,  thou  pleasest  me  no  longer,  get  thee 
gone,  and  take  thy  stinted  and  mis-shapen  form 
from  before  my  eyes ;  let  me  see  no  more  thy 
apish  countenance !  Despised  of  all  the  world, 
thou  art  despised  of  me  also ;  and  though  the 
dwarf  has  been  my  sport  and  mockery,  has 
stood    in    the   place    of  parrot,   or  lapdog,   or 
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marmoset,  I  am  now  tired  of  the  goblin  ;  so 
get  thee  hence  ! '  Say  this  !  say  a  thousand 
things  more  biting  and  bitter  still,  but  never, 
oh  never,  lady,  distrust  me  again." 

"Nay,  Bartholo  !  nay!"  replied  Beatrice, 
better  pleased  with  his  last  words  than  those 
that  preceded  them.  "  Thou  goest  too  far, 
in  the  bitterness  of  thine  anger.  I  have  never 
contemned,  I  have  never  despised  thee  !  and 
have  felt  pity  for  thy  fate,  less  because  it  truly 
deserved  pity,  than  because  it  grieved  thee. 
As  to  the  past,  thou  ownest  thyself,  that  if 
thou  hadst  deemed  my  interest  required  it, 
thou  wouldest  have  betrayed  my  confidence  ;  I 
was  just,  therefore,  in  mistrusting  thee ;  but  it 
was  thy  vanity  I  doubted  —  vanity  that  must 
judge  of  my  happiness  better  than  I  can  myself 
—  and  not  thy  love,  Bartholo,  which  I  do  verily 
believe  would  seek  that  happiness  for  me  at 
the  risk  of  life." 

"  Oh!  never,  never  doubt  that,  lady!"  cried 
the  dwarf,  casting  himself  at  her  feet,  and  kissing 
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her  hand  ;  "  never,  never  doubt  that ;  for  your 
utmost  trust  therein  can  only  do  me  scanty 
justice." 

Beatrice  withdrew  her  hand.  "  Enough, 
enough ! "  she  said.  "  We  understand  each  other 
for  the  future.  You  always  remember,  that  I 
am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  happiness  ;  and  I 

"    He  shook  his  head  with  a  mournful  look, 

and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  "  What  mean  you,  knave?" 
cried  Beatrice,  for  his  action  interrupted  her 
more  than  words  could  have  done.  "  What 
would  you  by  that  gesture  ? " 

"I  would  ask,  lady,"  said  the  dwarf,  in  a  firm 
but  melancholy  tone,  — "  I  would  ask,  if  you 
have  lately  proved  yourself  so  good  a  judge  of 
your  own  happiness?  —  Pardon  me,  my  noble 
lady  !  Pardon  me  !  but  did  I  not  long  since 
predict  all  that  has  happened  ?  Did  I  not  tell 
you,  when  first  you  fixed  your  love  on  one 
whose  name  I  will  not  pronounce,  so  deeply  do 

I  hate  him  for  his  conduct  towards  you " 
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"  Hate  him  not,  Bartholo !"  interrupted  Bea- 
trice, fixing  her  bright  dark  eyes  upon  the 
dwarf  as  she  spoke, — "  hate  him  not,  Bartholo  ; 
for  I  love  him  still !  and  he  loves  me  ! " 

A  bright  flush  played  over  the  pale  cheek  of 
the  dwarf  like  a  gleam  of  summer  lightning  upon 
the  twilight  sky,  and  his  nether  lip  quivered ; 
but  for  some  moments  he  made  no  reply,  ex- 
cept by  again  clasping  his  hands  together,  and 
gazing  down  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  deep 
meditation.  "  Lady !"  he  said  at  length,  "  you 
love  him  still !  I  doubt  it  not ;  for  yours  is  one 
of  those  firm  hearts,  on  which  a  line  once  en- 
graved can  never  be  effaced.  But  alas,  alas  ! 
he  loves  not  you  ;  and  all  your  sad  experience 
will  not  convince  you,  solely  because  you  still 
love  him." 

"  Not  so,  Bartholo,"  replied  Beatrice.  "  All 
my  experience  convinces  me  that  he  docs  love 
me ;  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  though  most 
likely  I  shall  never  see  his  face  again.  Do 
not  interrupt  me  !     For  once  I  condescend  to 
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speak  to  you  of  my  past  and  my  future  actions  ; 
but  after  this,  we  mention  sucli  things  no  more. 
I  am  not  the  weak  being  you  believe  me.     I 
placed  you  in  the  service  of  Philip  of  Aubin, 
now  years  ago,  not  that  you  might  act  as   a 
spy  for  me  upon  each  pitiful  and  insignificant 
occurrence  of  his  life,  or  note  every  failing  or 
every  falsehood  he  committed  against  the  vows 
he  had  plighted  to  me ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
satisfy  myself  on  two  great  points,  whereon  my 
future  happiness   depended,   first,  whether  he 
loved  me,  and  next,  whether  he  might  not  be- 
come worthy  of  my  love.     When  he  left  Paris 
and  retired  into  Maine,  shaken  by  still  greater 
doubts,  I  determined  to  watch  him  myself  more 
nearly,  and  made  you  prepare  me  an  entrance 
into  the  family  of  his  uncle  ;  but  it  was  still  for 
those  two  great  objects  that  I  risked  so  much. 
Circumstances    rendered    this     scheme    nearly 
fruitless :    the   death  of  his  uncle,   his   return 
towards  Paris,  his  separation  from  his  cousin, 
all  thwarted  me  ;   but  still,  step  by  step,  and 
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little  by  little,  his  character  developed  itself 
before  me.  At  length,  hoping  and  confiding 
still,  I  had  the  man  I  loved,  followed  by 
my  emissaries,  traced  from  place  to  place, 
withdrawn  from  the  fatal  battle  which  ruined 
the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  brought  hither 
as  thou  knowest.  Here  I  watched  him  from 
sickness  unto  health.  Here  the  last  trait  of  his 
character  displayed  itself.  All  is  open — all  is 
clear  !  My  two  questions  are  resolved  !  I  am 
satisfied.  He  loves  me,  Bartholo  !  He  does 
love  me  !     But  he  is  unworthy  of  my  love  !" 

She  spoke  rapidly  and  eagerly,  but  she  had 
by  this  time  regained  her  command  over  herself; 
and  not  a  tear  rose  in  her  eye,  as  she  briefly 
touched  upon  the  various  efforts  which  love, 
deeper,  stronger  than  even  she  herself  believed, 
had  urged  her  on  to  make,  and  upon  the  sad  re- 
sult of  all  her  endeavours.  As  she  ended,  indeed, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  sky ;  and,  led  away 
by  memory,  forgot  the  presence  of  the  page 
and  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  and,  gazing 
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out  for  many  minutes,  remained  in  silent  but 
painful  meditation.  Still  she  gave  no  way  to 
grief;  and,  after  a  while,  again  turned  towards 
the  dwarf,  saying,  "  Well,  Bartholo,  so  much 
for  the  past !  Now  for  the  future.  For  eleven 
long  years  have  I  sojourned  in  this  fair  realm  of 
France,  but  my  stay  therein  draws  towards  an 
end.  The  last  tie  that  bound  me  to  this  place 
is  broken !  My  soul  yearns  towards  my  native 
land.  Bartholo,  I  am  about  to  tread  back  my 
Avay  to  Italy." 

"Indeed!  indeed!"  cried  the  dwarf,  his 
whole  face  brightening.  "  Then  all  is  right, 
indeed.     But  when,  lady  —  oh  tell  me  when  ? " 

"  I  knew  not  that  thou  wert  such  a  lover 
of  thy  native  land  !"  replied  Beatrice,  as  she 
gazed  upon  his  small  features  beaming  with  a 
sort  of  triumphant  joy.  "  I  have  heard  thee 
call  thyself  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  vow 
that  nature,  when  she  made  thee  smaller  than 
the  common  race  of  other  countries,  by  un- 
fitting thee  for  any,  had  fitted  thee  for  all  alike. 
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But  I  see  that,  smother  our  feelings  however 
we  may,  the  love  of  our  own  land  will  not  give 
way  so  long  as  memory  binds  us  to  it  with  the 
thousand  ties  of  sweet  associations  and  early 
happiness.  Well,  be  thy  mind  at  ease  !  Eight 
days,  eight  short  days,  and  I  am  on  my  way 
hence,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  delay  me. 
I  have  but  to  withdraw  my  poor  girls  from 
Paris,  at  least  those  that  like  to  follow  me  ; 
to  place  the  somewhat  wasted  wealth  which  I 
have  here  under  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
if  the  laws,  indeed,  can  give  protection  now-a- 
rt ay  ;  to  make  sure  of  one  point  more,  which 
will  soon  be  settled,  and  then  to  depart." 

The  face  of  the  dwarf,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  his  interview  with  his  lady,  had  been 
agitated  with  strong  feelings  either  of  mortifi- 
cation or  of  joy,  now  at  once  resumed  the  look 
of  calm  bitter  cynicism,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  more  natural  to  his  features,  was,  at  all 
events,  more  habitual.  "  Ay,  lady  !  "  he  said, 
"  so  it  is  ever !     There  is  ever  one  point  more 
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to  be  made  sure  of  when  a  lady's  love  and  her 
judgment  lead  her  different  ways  ;  and  that  one 
point  more  will  very  surely  keep  your  steps 
from  Italy.     So  I  will  e'en  go  and  sing." 

1 '  Knave,  thou  art  somewhat  too  bold  !  "  cried 
Beatrice.  "  I  have  pampered  thee  too  much, 
and  made  thee  insolent ;  but  thou  shalt  be  taught 
better  in  future  !  " 

"  Not  so,  lady,  not  so  !  "  cried  the  dwarf,  in 
a  deprecatory  tone.  "  Forgive  the  first  out- 
breaking of  my  disappointment.  I  thought 
our  journey  to  Italy  sure,  when  suddenly  came 
that '  one  point  more?  and  I  know  human  nature 
all  too  well  to  doubt,  that  upon  one  small  point 
love  can  raise  up  such  mighty  prison-walls,  that 
the  best  climber,  ere  he  could  escape,  would 
break  his  neck  in  the  attempt  to  scale  them." 

"  Like  others  who  fancy  they  know  human 
nature  well,"  answered  Beatrice,  "  thou  cheat - 
est  thyself  with  thine  own  imaginations.  That 
one  point  more  will  not  detain  me  here ; 
but  whether  thy  curiosity  regarding  it  —  and 
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which  I  clearly  see  —  originate  in  folly  or  in 
policy,  it  shall  not  be  gratified.  Content  thy- 
self with  what  I  choose  to  tell  thee,  and  ask  no 
more  !  And  now  listen  to  my  commands.  Make 
every  preparation  for  a  journey  ;  and  in  regard 
to  this  house,  on  which  I  have  wrasted  so  much 
wealth  that  might  have  been  better  spent,  take 
order  that,  if  possible,  it  be  guarded  against 
the  chances  of  these  civil  wars  till  peace  be 
again  established.  You  understand  what  I 
would  have.  When  law  is  once  more  recog- 
nised in  France,  perchance  it  and  the  hotel  in 
Paris  may  be  sold,  and  I  have  nothing  more  in 
a  land  that  I  no  longer  love.  Now  get  thee 
hence  and  leave  me ;  but  let  all  things  be  done 
quickly." 

The  dwarf  replied  nothing,  but  retired  at 
once  ;  and  Beatrice,  after  following  him  with 
her  eyes  to  the  door,  sat  for  several  moments  in 
silence,  with  an  air  of  anxious  thought.  "  J 
doubt  that  imp  !  "  she  said  at  length.  "  I  doubt 
that  imp  !     There  has  of  late  been  a  fire  and 
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an  eagerness  in  his  words  when  he  speaks  to 
me  that  I  love  not ;  and  I  have  remarked  that 
his  eyes,  when  he  thinks  that  mine  are  not  on 
him,  have  a  somewhat  bold  familiarity  with  my 
person."     And  as   she  thus   thought,  a  slight 
shudder  passed  over  her:  — "  I  doubt  him,"  she 
went  on ;   "  and  he  is  bold,  and  cunning,  and 
politic,  to  a  point  rarely  reached  by  those  whose 
communion  with  their  fellow-men  is  more  ex- 
tended than  his,  and  who,  consequently,  find  a 
thousand  things    to    call  their  attention  from 
their  darling  schemes.      I  doubt  him,  and  will 
have  him  watched!      I  fear  he  may  have  be- 
trayed me  already,  but  he  shall  do  so  no  more. 
Annette  !"  she  cried  aloud,  "  Annette  !  " 

The  girl  appeared,  and  her  mistress  bade 
her  send  Joachim  to  her.  Some  minutes  then 
elapsed  ;  but  at  length  appeared  the  old  man 
who  had  so  skilfully  managed  the  little  comedy 
which  had  enabled  Beatrice  and  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  to  pass  the  gates  of  Paris.  "  Joa- 
chim!" said  his  mistress,  as  he  entered,  "  have 
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a  strict  watch  put  upon  the  dwarf  Bartholo : 
I  doubt  him  ;  I  doubt  his  faith  and  honesty." 

"  And  so  do  I,  lady,"  replied  the  man.  "  I 
myself  heard  you  command  him  not  to  show 
himself  in  the  sight  of  the  Count  d'Aubin,  and 
to  my  certain  knowledge  he  'visited  him  alone  in 
his  chamber." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Beatrice  thoughtfully ;  "in- 
deed !  That  may  mean  much  !  But  have  him 
watched,  without  making  it  apparent.  Quick, 
Joachim !     You,  at  least,  I  can  trust." 

"  You  may,  dear  lady  !  "  replied  the  old  man, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast;  and  then,  bow- 
ing low,  he  left  Beatrice  to  long,  deep,  anxious 
thought. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There  be  many  hearts  that,  in  the  full  fruition 
and  delight  of  what  they  have  obtained  by  evil 
means,  know  not  remorse,  and  taste  such  happi- 
ness as  gratified  passion  can  bestow.     There  be 
also  those  firm  and  constant  hearts  which  in  the 
midst  of  trouble  and  adversity  shake  off  one 
half  of  calamity's  heavy  load  by  the  strength 
of  conscious  virtue  and  integrity ;  and  there  be 
some  so  dull  and  so  obtuse,  as,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  see  and  appreciate  the  worst 
portion  of  their  fate.     But  the  curse  of  curses, 
the  deepest   earthly    retribution    that    can    be 
poured  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked,  is  to  find 
their  schemes  frustrated,  and  their  desires  dis- 
appointed, by  the  very  evil  means  which  they 
have  taken  to  accomplish  them.     Such  was  the 
case  of  Philip  of  Aubin  at  the  moment  he  left 
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Beatrice  of  Ferara  ;  but  passion,  and  mortified 
vanity,  and  angry  pride,  combined  to  support 
him  for  the  time,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
stinging  certainty  that  his  own  vices  had  pro- 
duced his  own  misfortune. 

For  an  instant  he  gazed  after  the  fair  girl 
he  had  lost  for  ever,  as  she  turned  from  him  in 
beautiful  disdain ;  and  he  felt  tempted  to  follow 
her,  and  casting  himself  once  more  at  her  feet, 
to  acknowledge  his  errors,  and  throw  away  his 
faults  in  repentance.  But  with  her  anger  there 
had  mingled  a  look  of  scorn,  against  which  the 
worst  weakness  of  his  nature  rose  in  arms. 
Her  indignation,  her  reproaches,  her  wrath,  he 
could  have  borne,  but  the  contempt  that  curled 
her  lip  roused  vanity  against  repentance  ;  and 
setting  his  teeth  firm,  he  muttered  "  Never  ! 
never ! "  and  took  another  path  to  the  chateau. 
Passing  hastily  to  the  apartments  which  he  had 
occupied,  he  bade  the  servant  that  he  found 
in  waiting,  summon  the  maitre  d'hote!  to  his 
presence,  and  questioned  him  on  his  arrival  in 
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regard  to  what  part  of  the  baggage  with  which 
he  had  joined  the  army  of  the  League  at  Ivry 
had  been  brought  thither  from  the  field,  and 
where  were  the  soldiers  and  attendants  who 
accompanied  him. 

"  Neither  baggage  nor  attendants  of  your 
own  followed  you  here,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
"  You  were  carried  off  from  the  field  insensible 
by  four  or  five  of  my  lady's  horsemen,  and 
came  hither  still  in  your  buff-coat  and  part 
of  your  broken  armour.  The  purse  which  was 
on  your  person,  sir,  and  its  contents,  are  in 
that  closet,  if  you  have  not  taken  it.  Your 
horse  is  well  and  in  the  stable  ;  but  your  troops 
and  your  attendants  were  all  dispersed;  nor  have 
we  heard  aught  of  any  of  them,  except  that  some 
found  their  way  to  the  Chateau  d'Aubin  ;  for 
which,  and  for  your  lands  in  Maine,  we  learn 
his  Majesty  the  King,  at  the  request  of  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Real,  has  granted  an  immunity,  lest 
they  should  be  plundered  in  the  war." 

There  was  a  dryness  in  the  man's  tone  that 
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displeased  the  Count  d'Aubin  ;  and  eyeing  him 
with  a  somewhat  frowning  brow,  he  said, 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  forth  from  your  lady's 
dwelling  as  I  entered  it,  alone.  Order  my 
horse  to  be  saddled :  doubtless  a  countryman 
can  easily  be  hired  to  guide  me  on  my  way  to 
my  own  lands.  How  far  is  it  hence  to  Vibraye 
or  LaFerte?" 

"  Some  thirty  leagues,  sir,  by  the  road," 
replied  the  maitre  d'hotel ;  "  but  if  you  cross 
through  the  woods  and  by  the  hills — where  the 
way  is  not  bad  —  the  distance  is  hardly  more 
than  half  as  much." 

"  Well,  then,  well,"  said  D'Aubin,  "  I  will 
take  the  shortest ;  seek  me  a  guide ; "  and  while 
the  man  was  gone  upon  that  errand,  he  walked 
tip  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor.  Even  then 
his  better  spirit  whispered  that  it  was  not  yet 
too  late;  but  the  fiend  rose  against  such  counsel, 
and  setting  his  teeth  hard,  he  took  his  purse 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  placed,  and 
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descended  to  the  court-yard.  His  horse  was 
already  prepared ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
thousands  of  retainers  that  thronged  a  great 
mansion  in  those  days  were  loitering  about 
below.  The  maitre  d'hotel  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  a  guide,  riding  on  one  of  the  small 
horses  of  the  country,  and  D'Aubin,  putting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  slowly  mounted  his 
charger.  As  he  did  so,  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  many  small  windows  of  the  building ;  but 
nothing  like  a  female  'face  was  to  be  seen  at 
any  of  them  ;  and,  turning  to  the  attendants 
who  stood  around,  somewhat  marvelling  to  see 
him  thus  depart  alone  and  unnoticed,  after  all 
that  had  lately  passed,  he  bestowed  upon  them 
half  the  contents  of  his  purse,  and  then,  with 
a  slow  pace  and  frowning  brow,  rode  through 
the  gates  into  the  country  beyond. 

There  was  a  well  of  bitterness  in  his  heart, 
which  kept  him  silent  as  he  rode  on ;  and  more 
than  half  an  hour  passed  ere  he  even  asked  a 
question  of  the  guide.     Nor  was  his  a  mind  to 
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be  soothed  or  comforted,  or  rendered  better  or 
wiser,  by  thinking  over  events  in  which  his  own 
follies  had  acted  so  principal  a  share.  Too  much 
a  spoilt  child  of  vanity  willingly  to  examine  his 
own  conduct  with  steady  and  impartial  eyes, 
he  felt  himself  injured,  rather  than  reproved, 
and  only  meditated  how  he  might  heal  the 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  pride. 
At  length,  however,  the  sight  of  a  distant  town 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  state  of  the  land 
through  which  he  travelled ;  and  he  remem- 
bered that  it  might  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  own  security  to  ascertain  the  exact 
political  situation  of  the  different  cities  in  the 
vicinity.  The  guide,  to  whom  his  questions 
were  of  course  addressed,  was  shrewd  and 
intelligent  enough ;  and  from  his  answers 
D'Aubin  found  that  the  track,  through  which 
his  road  lay,  thinly  peopled,  and  possessing 
few  places  of  any  importance,  had  known,  as 
yet,  but  little  of  the  evils  of  civil  war.  A 
body  of  troops  had,  indeed,  occasionally  crossed 
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it.  One  or  two  of  the  defensible  chateaux 
were  held  for  the  King  and  for  the  League ; 
now  and  then,  too,  a  troop  of  plunderers  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  parties  would  appear, 
carry  off  what  pillage  they  could  collect,  and 
then  retire ;  but  no  regular  force  was  known 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  indeed  a 
company  of  horse  arquebusiers,  stationed  at 
the  small  town  of  La  Loupe,  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  in  order  to  keep  open  his  com- 
munication with  Maine  and  Touraine.  The 
guide,  himself,  was  a  strong  Royalist ;  and  as 
the  Count  d'Aubin  soon  ascertained  that  fact, 
he  neither  gave  him  any  information  in  regard 
to  his  own  party  and  opinions,  nor  trusted  too 
much  the  man's  reports  of  great  successes  at- 
tending the  King's  arms,  and  of  the  return  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  wherever  the  country 
heartily  resumed  the  virtues  of  obedience  and 
submission. 

Having  now,  by  the  questions  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  country,  broken  the 
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dull  and  sullen   taciturnity  which   had  bound 
him  for  some  time,  after  quitting  the  chateau 
of  Beatrice  of  Ferara,  D'Aubin  continued  the 
conversation,    as   a    relief  from    thought ;   and 
many  was    the    subject    on  which    he    needed 
information,  as  during  the  last  few  weeks  he 
had  given  up  all  his  thoughts  to  happier  topics, 
and    to    brighter   dreams,   than   either  war  or 
policy  could  supply.     Curiosity  of  every  kind 
had    seemed    dead   within    him ;    but   now  he 
learned  much  from  the  answers  of  his  guide, 
and  guessed  more  from  many  a  vague  distorted 
tale,  which  the  man  had  heard,  concerning  the 
late  movements  of  the  armies  ;  —  tales  which, 
indeed,   contained   in  general  less  truth    than 
falsehood,  but  which  were  easily  rectified,  by 
the  previous  knowledge   and  better  judgment 
of    the    narrator's    auditor.       Much,    too,    did 
D'Aubin  hear  of  Beatrice  of  Ferara ;    of  her 
habits  of  life  since  she  had  quitted  Paris ;  of 
those    kindlier    virtues    and    gentler   pursuits 
which  a  capital  suffers  not  to  show  themselves ; 
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and  of  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  love  which 
the  peasantry  around  had  learned  to  bear 
towards  her.  He  listened  and  mused,  and 
good  and  evil  purposes  struggled  hard  together 
in  his  heart;  but  the  evil  was  still  predominant ; 
and  though  a  lingering  inclination  to  cast  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  sue  for  pardon,  would 
make  itself  felt,  more  often  still  did  he  ponder 
upon  the  means  of  teaching  her,  who  had  so 
bitterly  rebuked  him,  to  repent  in  agony  of 
spirit  the  resolution  she  had  formed  against 
him.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  with  a  feeling  of 
still  unconquered  triumph,  he  thought,  "  She 
loves  me  still !  she  loves  me  still !  and  the 
man  who  possesses  a  woman's  love  holds  her 
in  bonds  that  it  is  difficult  to  break." 

Thus  past  the  hours ;  and  towards  seven 
o'clock  the  guide  stopped  at  the  poor  auberge, 
of  a  small  open  village,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
give  the  horses  rest  and  provender.  The  scene 
was  wild  and  hilly ;  and  D'Aubin  now  began 
to   recognise    the   country  around,  which   was 
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little  more  than  twelve  French  leagues  from 
his  own  paternal  dwelling.  His  recollection 
was  vague,  however,  and  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  dismissing  his  guide ;  and,  anxious  to 
proceed,  he  took  no  refreshment  himself,  but 
urged  the  man  to  hasten  on,  hoping,  ere  night 
had  completely  fallen,  to  reach  some  spot, 
whence  he  could  go  forward  alone  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  the  people  of  the  auberge 
were  slow,  and  the  guide,  who  was  their  ac- 
quaintance, still  slower ;  inasmuch  as,  finding 
himself  in  comfortable  quarters,  he  had  pre- 
determined to  take  up  his  abode  there  for  the 
night.  He  looked  out  towards  the  west, 
declared  that  the  sun  was  lower  than  he  had 
thought  for;  looked  out  towards  the  south, 
and  predicted  a  sharp  storm.  But  D'Aubin 
was  neither  of  a  disposition,  nor  in  a  mood, 
to  be  delayed  at  any  man's  will  and  pleasure ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  urged  such  cogent 
arguments  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  his 
guide's  services,    that   the   man  did   at    length 
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bestir  himself,  and  the  horses  were  brought  to 
the  door. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  little  village  of  Neu- 
ville  ?"  demanded  D'Aubin,  after  they  had 
ridden  on  about  a  mile. 

"  Four  good  leagues,  Monseigneur,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  but  before  we  reach  that  we  come 
to  the  chateau  of  Armencon,  which  has  ever 
held  out  stoutly  for  the  King,  and  we  are  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome  there,  should  need  be  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  up  to  that  part  of 
the  sky  which  rested,  as  it  were,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  high  hilly  bank  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  steep,  narrow  valley,  or  rather 
dell,  up  which  their  road  led  on  into  the  forest. 
D'Aubin  turned  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction, 
and  beheld,  what  is  very  common  in  the  vallevs 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Eure  during  summer, 
large  leaden  masses  of  cloud,  in  the  shapes  of 
rolling  columns  and  sharp  cones,  rising  up  from 
behind  the  hill,  clear,  defined,  and  harsh  upon 
the    sky,    like    the    side-scenes    of    a    theatre. 
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These  are  the  invariable  precursors  of  a  thun- 
der-storm ;  but  often  they  roll  on  for  many 
hours,  changing  from  one  fantastic  shape  to 
another,  ere  the  fire  within  them  breaks  forth, 
and  the  strife  begins.  The  Count  paid  them  no 
farther  attention  than  was  evinced  by  slightly 
hurrying  his  pace.  The  track  upon  which  he  was 
now  entering  was  broken  ground,  forest,  and  hill ; 
but  still  the  road  lay  on  through  the  same  dell, 
skirting  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  fell 
at  no  great  distance  into  the  higher  Eure.  The 
uplands  on  either  side  hid  the  sun,  and  afforded 
a  shade  which  would  have  been  pleasant  in 
that  hot  season,  had  not  the  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  want  of  the  slightest  wind, 
rendered  the  whole  air  equally  oppressive. 
The  day  rapidly  declined  as  the  travellers  rode 
on,  and  the  clouds  stretched  wider  overhead, 
wliile  every  now  and  then  a  faint,  shifting, 
electric  light  played  between  the  detached 
masses,  and  showed  that  the  warfare  of  the 
elements  was  about  to  commence.   D'Aubin  was 
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not  a  little  anxious  now  to  hurry  on  ;  but  ere 
he  had  accomplished  more  than  two  leagues  of 
the  appointed  way,  night  had  fallen,  and  the 
storm  had  begun.  The  lightning  D'Aubin 
heeded  but  little,  though  his  horse  would  every 
now  and  then  start  and  rear,  as  the  bright 
glare  gleamed  across  the  narrow  road ;  but 
he  knew  the  violent  deluge  of  rain,  in  which 
those  storms  generally  end,  would  not  be  long 
ere  it  followed  ;  and  feeling  himself  far  more 
fatigued  than  he  expected,  he  loved  not  the 
thought  of  prolonging  his  journey  under  the 
outpouring  of  the  watery  sky.  They  had  now 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  :  the  trees 
afforded  but  little  shelter ;  and  a  few  large 
drops  began  to  patter  upon  the  leaves.  "  Ride 
on,  my  Lord,  ride  on,"  cried  the  guide,  who  saw 
D'Aubin's  lately  acquired  strength  beginning 
to  flag ;  "  the  chateau  of  Armencon  is  not 
above  a  league  off." 

"  But  I  do   not  intend   to  stop  till  I  reach 
Neuville,"  replied    D'Aubin.    "  Think   you    if 
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we  pause  here  under  the  shelter  of  some  of 
the  thickest  trees  that  the  storm  may  not  pass 
off?" 

"  Not  to-night,  sir,  not  to-night,"  replied  the 
man;  "hut  why  not  stop  at  Armencon?"he 
continued  with  more  eagerness,  as  the  rain 
rapidly  increased  :  "  they  will  show  you  all 
hospitality  there  ;  and  if  you  be  just  recovered 
from  a  sickness,  as  the  maitre  d'hotel  told  me, 
it  will  kill  you  to  ride  on  for  two  or  three 
hours  more  in  a  night  like  this." 

"  Two  or  three  hours  !"  exclaimed  D'Aubin. 
"  What!  to  travel  three  leagues!" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  "  even  so  :  we 
are  not  here  as  if  we  were  coursing  a  hare  over 
the  plains.  We  shall  have  to  go  up  and  down 
twenty  steep  hills  ere  we  reach  Neuville  ;  but 
we  shall  be  at  Armencon  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour." 

"  But  I  do  not  choose  to  stop  there,"  replied 
D'Aubin  hastily ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
the   man  paused  without  reply.     The  next  in- 
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stant,  however,  he  said  in  a  respectful  tone, 
"  I  guess  how  the  matter  is,  sir :  you  are  one 
of  Mayenne's  friends,  and  if  so,  good  faith  ! 
you  are  right  not  to  go  near  Armencon.  They 
shot  the  captain's  brother  in  cold  blood,  not 
long  since,  in  Paris,  and,  by  my  soul,  it  would 
go  hard  with  any  of  the  Leaguers  if  they 
were  found  within  the  chateau  walls." 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  his 
brother,"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "  but  still  I  will 
not  trust  to  an  angry  man.  Tell  me,  however, 
my  friend,  can  I  trust  to  you  ? " 

"  On  my  life  you  may,  sir,"  replied  the 
guide  ;  "  and  I  would  not  take  you  now  into 
Armencon  for  my  right  hand.  But  it  is  coming 
on  to  pour:  your  cloak  will  soon  be  wet 
through  5  and  hereabouts  there  should  be  a  hut 
where  the  wood- cutters  live  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  That  will  give  better  shelter  than 
the  trees  ;  and  most  likely  you  may  find  a  bed 
of  rushes,  and  some  pine- wood  to  dry  your  cloak 
withal." 
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"  That  were  luck,  indeed!"  replied  D'Aubin  : 
"  let  us  hasten  on  then,  my  friend ;  and  if  you 
can  meet  with  this  hut,  I  will  pay  you  for  its 
shelter  better  than  ever  aubergiste  was  paid." 

The  memory  of  the  guide  was  exact;  and 
their  search  was  not  long.  The  hut  was, 
indeed,,  but  four  walls,  thatched  with  stubble 
and  plastered  with  mud ;  and  the  door,  which 
was  made  of  straw,  interwoven  with  boughs, 
was  lying  detached  upon  the  ground :  but  it 
was  soon  replaced  ;  and  the  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  enabled  them  to  discover  the  bed 
of  moss  and  rushes  which  the  guide  had  ex- 
pected, and  a  small  store  of  dried  fragments 
of  the  resinous  pine,  which,  lighted  by  a  flint 
and  steel,  soon  shed  some  better  light  upon 
the  interior  than  was  afforded  by  the  fitful 
glare  without.  The  interior  was  too  small 
to  admit  the  horses  also ;  but  D'Aubin  satisfied 
himself  with  placing  his  own  beast  under  a  tree, 
and  mentally  saying,  "  He  will  do  well  enough," 
returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut,  cast  off  his 
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dripping  cloak,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  pile 
of  dried  herbs.  Still  the  storm  continued,  and 
still  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  heavy  rain 
bade  the  travellers  be  contented  with  the  refuge 
they  had  found.  For  a  while  D'Aubin  en- 
deavoured to  occupy  his  thoughts  by  asking  a 
number  of  questions  of  his  guide,  and  listening 
to  the  long-winded  stories  which  the  other, 
feeling  the  moments  of  inactivity  as  tedious 
to  his  own  restless  and  wandering  nature  as 
they  were  to  the  Count,  willingly  poured  forth 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something.  At  length, 
however,  his  stock  exhausted  itself;  and  an 
hour  more  past  in  silence  and  expectation  ; 
but  the  storm  still  went  on. 

The  guide's  patience  now  gave  way.  "  My 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  you  will  be  starved  here,  if  I 
can  find  you  nothing  to  eat.  You  took  neither 
bit  nor  sup  at  the  auberge,  though  you  had 
ridden  many  a  league  ;  but  amongst  the  houses 
that  lie  under  the  chateau  of  Armenc on,  I  have 
a  cousin,  and  can,  I  doubt  not,  procure  a  piece 
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is  for  an  old  lady,  whom  I  am  guiding  through 
the  wood,  and  who  cannot  come  on  for  the 
storm." 

D'Aubin  did  feel  exhausted,  and  in  need  of 
food  ;  but  still  he  hesitated  to  let  the  man 
depart ,  for  in  those  days  acts  of  treachery 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  his  life  might  depend 
upon  his  passing  the  castle  of  Armencon  un- 
observed. The  guide,  however,  insisted  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  means  of  staying  him  without 
showing  suspicions,  which  often  produce  the 
very  evils  they  point  at,  the  Count  at  length 
suffered  him  to  depart,  and  remained  alone, 
determined  to  try  whether  he  could  not  sleep 
away  the  time  while  the  peasant  was  absent. 

The  attempt  was  vain  ;  and,  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  moss  where  the  hard  limbs  of  honest 
industry  had  enjoyed  many  a  night  of  com- 
fortable repose,  the  gay  and  glittering  Count 
d'Aubin  strove  in  vain  to  banish  from  his 
bosom  the  torment  of  thought.    Memory  rested 
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on   the    past,    and  conscience  knew  her  hour, 
and  seized  it  with  relentless  power.     His  gone 
existence  was  spread  out  before  him  like  a  map  ; 
and    the   upbraiding   voice    within    proclaimed 
each  stage  of  folly  and  of  vice  through  which 
he  had  proceeded,  and  still  read  its  sad  com- 
ment  upon    every    act,     showing    his    gradual 
downfal  from  honour,  wealth,  splendour,  reput- 
ation,  happiness,  and  love,  by  his  own  errors 
and   vanities.      The    long    procrastinated    ex- 
amination was  forced  upon  his  heart  at  length  ; 
and  oh  !    with  what  minute   agony  the  moral 
torturer  wracked  forth  the   inmost  secrets   of 
his  bosom,  and  then  broke  him  upon  the  wheel 
of  despair.     His  fortune   irreparably  injured  ; 
he  himself  bound   by  large    debts    to  an   un- 
feeling   mercenary ;    the    party  which    he   had 
joined  against  his  conscience  ruined  and  fall- 
ing ;  Ins  baffled  schemes  holding  him  up  to  the 
laughter  of  his  light  companions ;  the  woman 
whose  wealth  was  to  have  repaired  the  conse- 
quences  of  his   own   extravagance  flying  him 
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with  horror,  and  avoiding  him  with  success  ;  and 
the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  really  loved 
now  regarding  him  with  what  had  once  been 
affection,  changed,  by  his  own  infamy,  into 
hatred  and  contempt.  Such  were  the  terrible 
matters  on  which  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
remorse  had  to  comment  during  his  hours  of 
solitude  ;  and,  from  the  first  moment  that  those 
thoughts  arose,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  a 
madman  to  deem  that  he  could  sleep.  The 
agony  of  his  mind  affected  his  body  too  much 
even  to  suffer  him  to  lie  still ;  and  starting  up, 
he  sometimes  paced  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
hut  like  a  tiger  in  its  cage,  sometimes  cast  him- 
self down  in  his  fury,  and  cursed  the  hour  that 
he  was  born.  He  reproached,  he  reviled  him- 
self for  every  thing  ;  and,  in  the  torture  that 
he  felt  when  alone,  exclaimed,  "  Fool  that  I 
was  to  let  the  boor  leave  me !  even  he  were 
better  than  no  one,  in  this  gloomy  accursed 
place,  with  the  lightning  flashing  eternally  in 
my  eyes,  and  the  melancholy  rain  pattering 
over  head." 
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As  he  thus  thought,  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  splashing  through  the  wet  ground  made 
itself  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  moment  after,  D'Aubin  could  distin- 
guish that  there  was  more  than  one  traveller 
upon  the  road.  A  suspicion  of  his  guide  in- 
stantly crossed  his  mind,  and  was  immedi- 
ately confirmed  by  hearing  his  voice  exclaim, 
"  There,  in  that  hut !  You  will  find  him 
there  ! " 

The  Count  loosened  his  dagger  in  the  sheath: 
and  partly  drew  his  sword,  while,  stepping  back 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  hut,  he  watched  for 
the  opening  of  the  disjointed  door.  A  moment 
or  two  elapsed,  during  which  D'Aubin  could 
hear  the  stranger  on  the  outside  speaking  as  if 
to  his  horse,  while  he  tied  him  under  a  tree  ; 
and  then  the  matted  screen  was  pushed  back, 
and  the  diminutive  figure  of  Bartholo,  the 
dwarf,  stood  before  him.  Without  uttering  a 
word,  Bartholo  advanced  towards  the  Count, 
and  cast  himself  at  his  feet  with  a  look  of  im- 
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ploring  deprecation  that  D'Aubin  did  not  un- 
derstand. It  was  explained  in  a  moment,  how- 
ever. "  My  Lord,"  said  the  dwarf  earnestly, 
"my  Lord,  I  find  that  when  last  I  saw  you 
I  deceived  you  ;  and,  by  the  counsel  that  I  gave 
you,  I  have  brought  insult  and  disappointment 
upon  your  head.  My  fault  was  involuntary ; 
but  I  deserve  to  be  punished  ;  and  I  have  sought 
you  myself,  that  you  may  wreak  what  vengeance 
upon  me  you  like." 

D'Aubin  too  well  knew  that  to  the  counsels 
of  his  own  perverse  and  pampered  heart  he  had 
listened  more  than  to  those  of  the  dwarf;  but 
he  was  glad,  nevertheless,  to  find  any  one  on 
whom  he  could  heap  a  part  of  the  blame ;  and 
while  he  snatched  eagerly  at  the  opportunity 
of  accusing  another,  he  felt  a  degree  of  grati- 
tude for  the  relief  which  mitigated  the  bitter- 
ness of  self-reproach. 

"Alas!  alas!  my  poor  Bartholo!"  he  said, 
"  you  did  deceive  me,  indeed !  But  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  you  deceived  me  unwittingly ; 
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and  I  seek  not  to  punish  one  who  wished  to 
serve  me,  though  he  failed." 

"  You  are  noble  and  generous  ever,  sir," 
replied  the  dwarf ;  "  and  though  she  does  not 
know  the  value  of  the  heart  she  tramples  on, 
others  do,  and  I  will  conceal  it  no  longer.  You 
little  know,  sir,  how  much  art,  intrigue,  and 
exertion  were  made  use  of  to  estrange  from 
you  a  heart  that  loved  you,  and  rob  you 
not  only  of  your  promised  bride,  but  of  her 
affection." 

"How  say  you?"  cried  D'Aubin  eagerly. 
"  Speak  more  clearly,  good  Bartholo ;  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  speak  more 
clearly  or  not,"  replied  the  dwarf;  "  for  although 
it  is  her  pleasure  and  her  pride  to  sport  with 
your  love,  and  trample  on  you,  yet  it  would 
wring  her  heart  to  hear  that,  notwithstanding 
all  her  wiles,  you  had  been  successful  with  her 
rival ;  and  though  to  you  she  may  appear  but 
as  a  cold  coquette,  to  me,  who  have  known  her 
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from  her  childhood,  she  has  ever  been  a  good 
lady  and  a  kind." 

"Bartholo!"  cried  D'Aubin  sternly,  "you 
have  in  one  thing  miscounselled  me,  and  ren- 
dered me  miserable.  You  but  now  professed 
a  wish  to  atone  for  that  error  ;  and  I  call  upon 
you,  if  you  have  one  good  feeling  in  your  heart, 
to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
all  these  transactions  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  to  let  me  see  how  I  really  stand 
between  Beatrice  of  Ferara  and  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt." 

"  I  will,  sir  !  I  will !"  cried  the  dwarf,  "let  it 
cost  me  what  it  may.  But  I  must  be  quick, 
for  the  tale  is  intricate,  and  your  guide,  who 
directed  me  hither,  as  I  was  following  you  to 
Armenc^n,  will  soon  be  back.  Listen,  then," 
he  continued,  while  his  face  resumed  all  its 
bitter  cynicism.  "  Think  you,  my  Lord,  that 
a  girl,  all  gentleness  and  sweetness,  like  Made- 
moiselle de  Menancourt,  could  in  a  moment 
be  converted  into  a  being  as  stern  and  resolute 
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as  an  old  warrior,   without  some  very  potent 
magic  ?     Think  you  that  she  who  once  loved 
you  to   all   appearance    as    much  as    a  young 
maiden  ever  ventures  to  show,  would  all  at  once 
affect  hate  and  detestation  towards  you  without 
some  very  mighty  cause?     Think  you   that  a 
girl  who  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  and  is  as 
timid  as  a  young  deer,  could  alone  find  means  to 
cheat  hard-judging  Mayenne  and  keen  Madame 
Montpensier,  and  pass  a  blaspheming  Huguenot 
soldier  off  for  a  Catholic  priest,  frustrate  you 
and  all  of  them  by  a  false  marriage,  and  then 
effect  her  escape  from  a  beleaguered  city,  where 
a  thousand  eyes  were  upon  her  ;  and  all  this  by 
the  simple   exertion  of  her   own  courage,  in- 
genuity,  and  daring?      Pshaw!      One  would 
think    to  hear  it,   and   to  hear  that  you  and 
Mayenne    believed    it,    that    the  warriors   and 
the  politicians  of  this  world  were  changed  into 
old  women.     My  Lord!  my  Lord!  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  loved  you,  loves  you,  will  love  you 
still ;   and  only   now  weeps   the  perfidy  which 
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my  noble  lady  —  thinking,  as  all  women  do, 
that  every  thing  is  fair  in  love — taught  her  to 
believe  that  you  had  committed  against  her. 
Had  not  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt  learned 
to  think,  from  the  first  moment  that  she  set 
her  foot  in  Paris,  that  your  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  given  to  the  Lady  Beatrice,  and 
that  you  sought  her  hand  only  on  account  of 
her  wealth,  she  would  at  once  on  her  father's 
death  have  flown  to  your  arms  for  protection. 
But,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  that  idea 
has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  in  her 
mind  by  a  voice  whose  eloquence  no  one  knows 
better  than  you  and  I.  Another  time  I  will  point 
out  how  ;  but  at  present  you  will  believe  me 
at  once  —  for  your  wits  are  not  darkened  enough 
to  doubt  so  apparent  a  fact — when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  carrying  off  the  priest,  the  false  mar- 
riage, and  the  escape  from  Paris,  are  all  owing 
to  the  fertile  brain  and  daring  courage  of  Bea- 
trice of  Ferara.  She  it  was  who  robbed  you 
of  your  bride  ;   and  she  it  is  who  now  conceals 
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her  within  three  leagues  of  this  place,  weeping 
that  Philip  of  Aubin  is  false,  and  resolving  to 
enter  a  monastery  as  soon  as  she  hears  of  his 
marriage  to  another." 

"  But  St.  Real!"  exclaimed  D' Aubin,  "  St. 
Real!  —  I  have  more  than  suspicions  there." 

"Pshaw!"  cried  the  dwarf;  "she  thinks 
not  of  him.  He  may  love  her,  perhaps,  but 
she  thinks  not  of  him,  but  as  a  brave,  good- 
humoured  lad,  with  wit  enough  to  lead  a  score 
or  two  of  iron-pated  soldiers.  But,  once  con- 
vince her  that  you  love  her,  and  that  those  who 
have  told  her  you  loved  another  were  interested 
deceivers,  and  you  will  soon  find  the  ice  will 
melt,  and  all  the  coldness  pass  away.  And 
now,  my  Lord,  I  have  told  you  all.  I  have 
given  you  the  key  to  the  mystery ;  and  though, 
God  knows,  there  are  few  men  in  this  world 
that  can  comprehend  clearly  any  thing  beyond 
a  schoolboy's  sum,  done  upon  a  broken  slate, 
yet  the  matter  here  is  so  simple  you  cannot 
well  mistake.     Now  I  must  leave  you ;  for  if 
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I  be  not  back  ere  morning  dawn,  and  my  lady 
discovers  my  errand,  I  may  chance  to  die  by 
an  earlier  death  than  I  have  calculated  on." 

"  But  stay,  stay  yet  a  moment,  good  Bar- 
tholo,"  cried  the  Count ;  you  have  not  told  me 
yet  where  I  may  find  this  fair  lady.  Think 
you  my  marriage  with  her  will  touch  your 
mistress  so  deeply  then  ? " 

"  That  is  what  I  fear,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
dwarf,  assuming  a  look  of  sorrow,  "that  is 
what  I  fear.  I  owed  you  atonement,  sir ;  and 
I  have  made  it  at  the  risk  of  mortifying  all  the 
proud  feelings  of  a  lady  and  mistress  that  I  love  ; 
for  I  know  that  she  calculates  upon  seeing  you 
again  at  her  feet,  and  pouring  forth  upon  you 
more  of  her  scorn  and  indignation,  before  she 
leaves  you  for  ever,  and  returns  to  Italy. 
She  was  laughing  over  the  scene  with  Annette 
just  now." 

"  It  is  a  scene  she  shall  never  see!"  said 
D'Aubin,  biting  his  lip.  "  But  tell  me  where 
dwells    this  fair  fugitive  —  this    Mademoiselle 
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de  Menancourt !  she  is  indeed  as  beautiful  a 
creature  as  the  eye  of  man  ever  yet  beheld ! 
one  not  difficult  to  love." 

"  Oh  no!"  cried  the  dwarf;  "  where  is  the 
heart  that  would  not  be  envious  of  the  man 
who  wears  a  jewel  such  as  that  upon  his  hand. 
Her  dwelling,  I  have  said,  is  not  far  off.  You 
know  the  little  stream  that  separates  the  lands 
of  Aubin  from  those  of  Menancourt.  Trace  it 
up  to  its  source,  amongst  these  hills,  and  not 
half  a  league  from  the  spot  where  it  bubbles 
from  its  green  fountain  you  will  find  two 
cottages,  in  one  of  which  is  the  object  of  your 
search.  It  is  not  like  the  ordinary  dwelling  of 
a  French  peasant ;  for  the  Lady  Beatrice  has 
taken  a  pleasure  in  decking  forth  her  friend's 
home  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  land,  where 
taste,  and  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  tillers  of  the  soil." 

"  I  shall  easily  find  it,"  replied  D' Aubin  : 
"  and  yon  fair  scornful  dame  shall  find  that 
D'Aubin  can  seek  him  a  mate  as  beautiful  as 
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herself.  Bartholo,  I  trust  you — once  more  I 
trust  you  !  but  oh  !  if  you  deceive  in  this  also, 
look  to  your  heart's  blood ;  for  I  will  find 
means  to  punish  you,  should  you  hide  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  globe. 

"  My  Lord,  I  deceive  you  not,"  replied  the 
dwarf,  "  nor  in  this  am  I  myself  deceived. 
But,  I  entreat,  undertake  no  enterprise  upon 
my  showing,  without  resolving  to  carry  it 
through  at  all  hazards.  If  you  would  have 
the  love  of  that  fair  creature  you  seek,  spare 
no  vows  and  persuasions  to  efface  from  her 
mind  the  evil  impression  that  others  have  given 
of  your  conduct.  Nor  trust  to  that  alone. 
Forget  that  the  marriage  was  null.  Act  upon 
it  as  if  she  were  your  wife,  till  you  have  her  safe 
in  your  own  chateau ;  and  then  let  the  cere- 
mony be  performed  again.  Neither  must  you 
seek  her  alone,  and  unattended  by  a  sufficient 
force  to  assert  your  right,  should  it  be  opposed. 
I  know  that  five  or  six  of  my  lady's  bravi  il 
followers  are  always  watching  near  that  sp  .  ; 
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and  there  may  be  more.  Stir  not  a  step, 
without  fifty  horsemen  at  your  back.  At  all 
events,  remember,  my  noble  lord,  that  if  you 
undertake  this  enterprise  without  sufficient 
strength  and  resolution,  the  failure  must  not  be 
laid  to  me.  As  I  hope  for  life  and  happiness, 
I  believe  that  you  may  be  fully  successful." 

"  I  am  not  apt  to  want  in  resolution,  Bar- 
tholo,"  replied  D'Aubin.  "  Hence  I  shall 
speed  to  my  own  dwelling  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time  ;  but  it  may  take  long  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  collect  such  a  troop  as 
fifty  men." 

"  Yet  time  is  every  thing ! "  replied  the  dwarf. 
"  'T  is  more  than  likely  that  changes  may  take 
place,  of  which  I  cannot  inform  you ;  and  if  the 
lady  be  removed  from  her  present  refuge,  our 
scheme  is  ruined.  To  be  bold  and  rapid  is  the 
best  road  to  success,  after  all.  Who  can  tell 
what  even  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  ?  " 

"  True!"  answered  D'Aubin;  "  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to-morrow's  sun  shall  not  set  ere  Eugenie 
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de  Menancourt  be  mine.  Then  let  your  mis- 
tress and  her  maids  laugh  over  the  scene  of 
my  supplications  if  they  will!  But  I  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  At  present  my 
purse  is  but  lean,  my  good  friend.  Never- 
theless   " 

"  Speak  not  of  it,  sir  !  speak  not  of  it !"  re- 
plied the  dwarf.  "  I  came  to  do  what  I  have  done, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  for  an  involuntary 
error  towards  one  who  had  been  to  me  the  most 
generous  of  masters ;  and  who  never  could  ac- 
cuse me  of  giving  him  false  information  before. 
I  sought  not  gold,  and  will  not  take  it.  But 
if  you  succeed,  and  if  you  be  happy,  sometimes 
remember  the  poor  dwarf  when  he  is  far  away." 
Thus  saying,  he  kissed  the  hand  of  his  former 
lord,  and  departed,  drawing  the  matted  door 
after  him.  The  next  moment  D'Aubin  heard 
his  horses'  feet ;  and,  again  left  alone,  he  once 
more  cast  himself  upon  the  bed  of  moss,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  thought.  His  feelings,  how- 
ever, were  now  very  different  from  what  they 
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had  been  an  hour  before.  Although,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  the  idea  of  wedding  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt,  repairing  his  wasted  fortune 
by  her  wealth,  and  triumphing  proudly  over 
her  who  had  scorned  and  rejected  him,  and 
made  him  the  common  jest  of  Paris,  had  never 
quitted  his  mind,  even  while  yielding  willingly 
to  his  passionate  love  for  Beatrice  of  Ferara ; 
yet  the  repulse  he  had  met  with,  from  a  being 
on  whose  love  and  compliance  he  had  counted 
with  full  confidence,  the  bitter  scorn  that  she 
had  displayed  towards  him,  and  the  keen  disap- 
pointment that  her  rejection  inflicted,  had,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Titan-like  struggles  of  pride, 
so  abased  and  overwhelmed  him,  that  he  had 
lost  courage,  and  looked  with  hopeless  eyes 
upon  all  the  daring  schemes  on  which,  at  other 
times,  he  would  have  entered  so  boldly.  The 
words  of  the  dwarf,  however,  had  revived  him, 
not  alone  by  showing  him  the  easy  means  of 
accomplishing  one  part  of  his  purpose,  but  by 
pointing  out  a  new  end  to  be  obtained,  a  new 
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object  of  desire^  and  that,  too,  of  a  nature  to  give 
the  only  alleviation  which  his  heart  was  capable 
of  receiving  in  the  pain  he  suffered  —  the  allevi- 
ation of  revenge.  He  felt  that  Beatrice  was 
already  unhappy  ;  that  his  conduct  was  —  must 
be — a  source  of  misery  to  her  ;  but  that  feeling, 
far  from  making  him  pity  her,  roused  up  his 
suffering  vanity  to  strive  for  means  of  avenging 
upon  her  the  insult  which  her  purity  had 
offered  to  his  baseness.  The  dwarf  had  pointed 
out  the  way ;  and  to  dream  of  wringing  her 
heart  by  his  marriage  with  Eugenie,  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  silenced  for  ever  the 
stinging  laughter  of  his  former  companions, 
was  a  relief —  perhaps  a  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  a  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  the 
tale  of  his  having  dwelt,  many  weeks  con- 
cealed, in  the  dwelling  of  Beatrice  of  Ferara, 
joined  to  his  reputation  for  gallantry,  might, 
perchance,  leave  her  proud  reputation  for 
virtue  somewhat  sullied  ;  and,  as  he  thought 
thus,  a  smile,  mingling  vanity  and  pride  and 
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vengeance  altogether,  passed  over  his  lip,  and 
gave  his  fine  features  the  expression  of  a 
demon ;  and  yet  this  was  the  bright  and  fas- 
cinating Count  d'Aubin :  whom  we  have  seen 
so  full  of  light  and  harmless  gaiety  in  the 
beginning  of  these  volumes,  and  such  was  the 
creature  he  had,  step  by  step,  become. 

Before  the  visit  of  the  dwarf  he  had  tried 
to  sleep  in  vain  ;  but  now  he  felt  the  gnawing 
pain  at  his  heart  relieved  by  a  new  purpose ; 
and,  after  the  return  of  his  guide  with  wine 
and  meat,  he  ate  and  drank,  though  sparingly, 
and  then,  casting  himself  down  once  more, 
slept  undisturbed  till  morning  dawned. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Leaving  the  Count  d'Aubin  to  pursue  his 
schemes  to  their  conclusion,  we  must  now  fol- 
low Bartholo  home  to  the  chateau  of  Guery. 
Few  were  the  friends  which  the  page  pos- 
sessed amongst  the  servants  of  his  mistress ; 
but  in  that  number  was  the  old  warder 
at  the  gate,  who,  warned  beforehand  of  the 
dwarfs  absence,  hastened  to  give  him  admit- 
tance without  noise  on  his  return.  Bartholo 
stabled  his  horse  and  rubbed  him  down  with 
his  own  small  hands,  and  then,  entering  by  a 
side-door,  passed  through  the  great  hall  which 
was  lighted  by  one  of  the  large  paper  globes  of 
the  time  —  not  at  all  unlike  a  Chinese  lantern 
—  and  picking  his  steps  through  the  midst  of 
the  straw  mattresses  upon  which,  as  was  then 
customary,  all  the  inferior  servants  were  sleep- 
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ing  in  the  hall,  he  made  his  way  towards  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  room  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  himself  during  the  illness  of 
the  Count  d'Aubin,  and  which  he  had  now  re- 
sumed. Opening  the  door,  he  entered,  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  not  having  being  seen, 
when  suddenly  he  was  seized  on  either  side, 
and  held  fast  to  prevent  him  from  using  his 
dagger,  while  some  one  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  chamber  drew  a  screen  from  before  a  con- 
cealed lamp,  and  Bartholo  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  major-domo  and  two  stout  grooms, 
who,  with  little  compassion  and  less  ceremony, 
proceeded  to  bind  him  tightly  hand  and  foot. 

The  dwarf  asked  not  a  question,  and  said 
not  a  word ;  and  the  old  maitre  d'hotel,  though 
loving  him  but  little,  refrained  from  any  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  merely  directing  the  grooms 
to  watch  him  well  and  not  molest  him,  and 
then  left  him  for  the  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  cords  were  slackened  upon  his 
ankles,  and  he  was  brought  into  the  presence 
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of  his  mistress,  whose  quivering  lip  and  flash- 
ing eye  told  how  much  her  anger  was  roused 
against  him. 

"  Bartholo,  you  have  deceived  me ! "  she 
said  ;  "  you  have  basely  deceived  me !" 

"  Those  who  suspect  without  cause,"  an- 
swered the  dwarf  doggedly,  "  will  always  be 
deceived  in  the  end,  and  will  deserve  it." 

"And  do  you  think  me  so  weak  a  being," 
asked  Beatrice  sternly,  "as  to  believe  that  he 
who  could  practise  the  piece  of  knavery  which 
you  executed  last  night  is  innocent  of  fore- 
gone deceits  ?  No,  poor  fool,  no !  and  even 
were  it  not  that — as  is  ever  the  case  with 
favourites  in  disgrace  —  the  whole  household  is 
pouring  forth  tales  of  thy  former  treason  now 
that  it  no  longer  avails  me  to  know  it,  I  should 
still  feel  as  certain  of  your  guilt  as  I  am  of  living 
and  breathing,  and  should  only  daily  look  for 
the  instances  of  your  knavery.  I  seek  not, 
man,  to  make  you  own  either  your  former  or 
your  present  baseness  ;  all  I  seek  to  know  is 
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your  motive.  Tell  me,  were  you  bribed  to 
divulge  my  secrets  and  thwart  my  plans  ? 
Were  you  hired  to  betray  the  mistress  that 
trusted  and  befriended  you  ?" 

"  No  man  does  any  thing  without  the  hope 
of  recompense,"  replied  the  dwarf,  "  nor  woman 
either." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  answered  Beatrice, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  but  sorrowful  reproach,  "  that 
no  recompense  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
bribe  you  to  sting  the  hand  which  cherished  you 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  either  scorned  or 
forgot  you." 

"  You  mistake  me,  noble  lady,"  said  the 
dwarf,  "  I  see  you  mistake  me.  There  are 
men  and  women  both  that  sell  their  honour 
for  gold ;  but  I  am  not  of  them.  There  are 
still  more,  both  of  men  and  women,  that  pawn 
their  virtue  for  less  solid  payment,  ay,  and  sell 
even  their  souls  for  vanity  ;  but  still  no  bauble 
was  my  bribe.  It  was  neither  title  given  by 
some    profligate    king,    nor    words    of   flattery 
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spoken  by  some  vicious  lover.  I  had  —  I  own 
it  —  a  motive  before  my  eyes,  a  recompense  to 
look  forward  to ;  but  I  choose  not  to  speak  it 
before  these  gaping  fools.  Should  I  ever  again 
have  your  ear  alone,  to  it  I  may  tell  the  cause 
of  all  that  is  strange  in  my  behaviour — if  aught 
be  strange  in  the  actions  of  man.  But  till 
then  I  am  silent." 

"  Leave  me  !  "  said  Beatrice,  looking  towards 
her  attendants,  "  retire  to  the  anteroom  —  no  far- 
ther ! "  Her  commands  were  instantly  obeyed ; 
but  still  there  was  many  an  ear  eager  for  the 
sounds  of  what  passed  farther  ;  and  those  who 
dared,  advanced  close  to  the  door,  which  was 
not  entirely  closed.  The  dwarf's  voice  was 
heard  speaking  quick  and  long,  but  in  tones 
so  low,  that  the  eavesdroppers  were  all  at  fault. 
At  length,  however,  the  voice  of  Beatrice  ex- 
claimed, "  Madman  !  dared  you  to  entertain 
such  a  hope  ?" 

"  I  entertained  no  hope,"  replied  the  dwarf 
aloud,  —  "I    entertained    no    hope,    but      that 
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another  ! " 

"  Here,  Joachim,  Annette  ! "  cried  the  voice  of 
Beatrice,  and  in  a  moment  the  room  where  she 
sat  was  again  crowded  with  her  attendants. 
They  found  her  with  the  eloquent  blood  glow- 
ing in  deep  crimson  through  her  clear  fine  skin, 
and  dying  her  brow  and  temples  and  neck  with 
a  blush  almost  painful  to  behold.  "  Take  him 
hence  ! "  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  dwarf  with 
a  look  of  irrepressible  disgust,  which,  as  his  eye 
marked  it,  turned  him  deadly  pale.  "  Take 
him  hence!  —  and  yet  stay,"  she  added,  ad- 
dressing him, — "  I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  question 
you  as  to  what  you  told  to  him  whom  you  went 
last  night  to  visit." 

A  change  had  come  over  the  appearance  of 
the  dwarf,  which  it  were  difficult  to  describe. 
The  paleness  that  had  followed  Beatrice's  last 
words  remained  —  even  his  lips  were  blanched; 
and  though  with  his  white  upper  teeth  he  bit 
the  under  lip  unconsciously,  no  mark  appeared 
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after,  so  bloodless  was  ins  whole  countenance. 
He  replied,  however,  with  a  voice  of  unnatural 
calmness,  "  It  is  not  in  vain,  Madame,  to  ask 
me  any  thing  you  seek  to  know.  Life  is  over 
with  me, — at  least,  life's  hopes  and  fears;  and 
1  may  as  well  tell  you  all,  as  conceal  any  thing. 
The  moment  that  what  I  have  dared  to  do  was 
discovered,  that  moment  I  knew  that  the  game 
was  lost;  and  it  is  in  vain  now  to  play  a  few 
moves  more  or  less." 

He  then,  as  shortly  as  possible,  repeated  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  between  D'Anbin 
and  himself,  in  regard  to  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
court's  abode,  and  the  means  of  securing  her 
person ;  and,  that  concluded,  calmly  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  room  where  he  had 
passed  the  night,  and  where  he  was  now  left 
alone. 

In  the  mean  time  Beatrice,  with  a  hasty 
I  land,  wrote  a  few  words  on  several  sheets  of 
paper,  and  ordering  horses  to  be  saddled  in- 
stantly, gave  the  letters   to  the  servants   who 
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were  first  prepared.     "  This  to  La  Loupe,"  she 

said,    giving     one,    "  for    the    captain    of   the 

arquebusiers ;   and   bid  him    mark  within  the 

Kind's  own  hand  to   the   command.     This   to 

the  chatelain   of  Armencon.     Tell  him,  if  he 

cannot  spare  many,  to  send,  if  it  be  but  twenty 

men,  well  armed  and  mounted.     This  to  the 

Lady  Eugenie,  with   all  speed  !     Away,  away  ! 

This  purse  to  him  who  does  his  errand  soonest. 

Now,  Joachim,  now !    you  gather  together  all 

the  men  that  we  have  here,  and  all  that  are  in 

the  neighbouring  town ;  arm  them  to  the  teeth, 

and  make  speed !      Tell  me  when  all  is  ready, 

and  lose  no  time ! — Away !  for  we  must  endeavour 

to  be  first  on  the  spot,  and  carry  off  that  poor 

timid   dove    from    her    dovecot,    ere    the    kite 

pounces  upon  her.     If  we  are  too  late  to  save 

her  from  danger,  we  must  do  our  best  to  rescue 

her,  whatever  befall." 

Beatrice's  orders  were  as  rapidly  obeyed  as 
given ;  but  we  must  deviate  a  little  from  our  ge- 
neral plan,  and  quitting  the  persons  with  whom 
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we  have  begun  this  chapter,  turn  once  more  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Count  d'Aubin  ;  efforts  which 
were  unfortunately  but  too  successful.  The 
sun  had  not  risen  half  an  hour  ere  D'Aubin 
was  again  in  the  saddle ;  and  though  his  horse 
was  somewhat  stiff  from  having  passed  a  night 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  storm  and 
tempest,  the  Count  urged  him  on  at  full  speed, 
and  never  drew  a  rein  till  he  was  within  sight 
of  his  own  paternal  home. 

There  are  feelings  touched  by  the  view  of 
such  a  place,  so  interwoven  with  all  the  texture 
of  our  being,  that  even  the  coarse  hand  of 
vice,  or  the  more  cunning  touch  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  can  hardly  tear  them  out ;  but  it 
u;i^  not  the  emotion  of  any  such,  that  caused 
D'Aubin  to  stop  and  gaze  round  him  as  he 
approached  the  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  It 
was  that,  in  a  held  close  to  the  chateau,  he 
beheld  a  man,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
German  soldier,  sauntering  idly  about,  and 
talking    to    some    women    who    were    weeding 
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the  ground.  An  undefined  apprehension  of 
danger  made  him  pause;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment, he  spurred  his  horse  furiously  on,  and 
rode  into  the  court-yard.  It  was  filled  with 
reitres,  who  were  sitting  round  in  a  thou- 
sand varied  attitudes,  eating  their  morning 
meal  in  the  early  sunshine.  The  apparition 
of  a  single  horseman,  for  the  guide  was  some 
furlongs  behind,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  in  the 
slightest  degree  their  German  phlegm;  and 
D'Aubin  was  suffered  to  cast  his  rein  over  a 
hook,  and  push  open  the  great  door  of  the  hall 
without  one  of  the  troopers  ceasing  from  his 
pleasant  occupation,  to  ask  the  business  of  the 
intruder.  The  first  object  the  Count  beheld 
in  the  hall  was  one  of  his  own  servants ;  but 
the  next,  which  rendered  all  question  unne- 
cessary, was  a  large  breakfast  table,  covered 
with  loads  of  meat  and  flagons  of  wine,  at 
which  sat  Albert  of  Wolfs trom,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  officers  of  his  troop.  The  ap- 
parition of  D'Aubin  was  certainly  unexpected, 
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for  the  party  of  the  League,  believed  him  dead ; 
hut  it  required  few  words  to  explain  to  him, 
that  his  friend,  the  captain  of  the  reitres,  had 
hastened  with  as  many  of  his  men  as  had 
escaped  the  bloody  fight  of  Ivry  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  lands  and  chateau  of  Aubin,  in 
order  to  pay  himself  some  certain  thousands 
of  crowns,  won  by  him  at  play,  ere  the  next 
heir  of  the  supposed  dead  count  put  in  his 
claim,  either  by  the  sword  or  otherwise. 

As  he  was  well  aware  that  no  party  would 
permit  of  his  holding  long  possession  of  the 
lands,  the  mercenary  leader  had  employed  means 
to  raise  the  sum  he  claimed,  which  now  caused 
some  sharp  and  angry  words  to  pass  between 
him  and  the  Count,  —  words  which  might  not 
have  ended  bloodless  had  D'Aubin  at  the  mo- 
ment been  prepared  to  expel  the  Germans  from 
his  dwelling:  but  all  his  own  retainers  and  do- 
mestics were  dispersed ;  and  not  above  two 
or  three  of  his  old  attendants  were  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  the  chateau.      The  thought 
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of  his  fine  old  trees  felled  to  supply  the  greedy 
craving  of  the  mercenary,  his  crops  and  cattle 
swept  away,  his  peasantry  half  ruined,  did 
enrage  him  almost  to  striking  Wolfs trom  where 
he  stood ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  he 
remembered  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
clear  off  this  and  many  another  similar  claim 
upon  him,  and  to  emerge  into  greater  splendour 
and  power  than  ever ;  and  in  that  dim  and 
misty  dream  of  splendour  and  power  he 
fancied  that  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  re- 
morse, and  disappointed  love,  would  never  be 
heard. 

"  Well,  well,  Wolfstrom,"  he  added,  ab- 
ruptly breaking  off  the  angry  vituperation  he 
was  heaping  upon  the  chief  of  the  reitres, 
"  you  might  have  waited  a  little  longer  ;  you 
might  have  proceeded  a  little  more  moderately  : 
but  now  send  out  and  order  all  to  be  stopped 
instantly,  then  lend  me  your  full  and  active 
aid  for  this  one  day,  and  you  shall  receive 
every  farthing  in  gold  before  a  week  be  over." 
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"  Ay,  indeed  !  how  so  ?"  demanded  the  other 
somewhat  cloubtiugly  ;  for  Albert  of  Wolf- 
strom  had  nothing  very  confiding  in  his  dis- 
position. "  As  to  waiting,  you  know,  Sir  Count, 
that  was  out  of  the  question  entirely,  for  we 
thought  you  dead  ;  and  as  to  proceeding  more 
moderately,  you  know  I  was  obliged  to  make 
haste,  for  on  the  one  hand  Mayenne  might 
call  me  to  Paris  in  a  day,  at  any  time ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  Bearnois  and  your  cousin  might 
come  down  and  turn  me  out ;  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  make  good  use  of  my  time.  But 
how  can  I  serve  you  ? " 

"  How  many  men  have  you  here?"  de- 
manded D'Aubin. 

"  Why  not  many,  on  my  life,"  answered 
Wolfstrom  ;  "  only  a  hundred  and  fifty.  All 
the  rest  were  killed  or  taken  at  that  cursed 
Ivry.     But  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?" 

"Listen!"  said  D'Aubin.  "I  last  night 
learned,  Wolfstrom,  that  by  a  foul  scheme  my 
promised  bride  had  been  persuaded  that  I  did 
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not  love  her,  and  thus  had  been  induced  to  fly 
immediately  after  our  marriage." 

"  But  do  you  know,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  in- 
terrupted Wolfstrom,  "  that  the  good  folks  in 
Paris  vow  that  that  marriage  of  yours  was  no 
marriage  at  all ;  that  the  priest  was  a  mad 
Huguenot  soldier,  and  that " 
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Never  mind  all  that,"  replied  Aubin, 
"  I  have  here  a  priest  in  the  neighbouring 
village  who  has  done  me  some  services  already, 
and  he  will  bind  me  in  half  an  hour  to  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt  by  a  knot  that  can  never  be 
untied,  without  asking  any  questions  or  listen- 
ing to  any  objections.  Only  let  me  once  have 
her  safe  within  these  walls." 

"Ay,  but  how  is  that  to  be  done?"  de- 
manded Albert  of  Wolfstrom. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  tell  you," 
answered  the  Count.  "  The  same  person  who 
informed  me  of  the  means  which  had  been 
used  to  estrange  her  affection  from  me,  in- 
formed me    also   of  the  place   of  her  present 
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dwelling.  It  is  within  six  leagues  of  this 
castle,  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  present 
case  is " 

"  To  carry  her  off  by  a  coup  de  main  /"  cried 
Wolfstrom,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  sound  of 
a  project  which  combined,  in  a  degree  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  palate,  villany  and  adventure. 
"  Bravo,  Sir  Count !  bravo !  Let  us  about  it 
immediately." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  Wolfstrom,  for  your  read)7 
aid,"  replied  D'Aubin.  "  All  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  mount  fifty  men,  and  to  lose  no  time ; 
the  first,  because  the  girl  has  some  guards  sta- 
tioned round  about  her,  and  more  may  be  sent ; 
the  second,  because  the  keenest  eye  in  France 
is  upon  her  and  me,  and  she  may  be  removed." 

"  Well,  well,  to  it  at  once,"  cried  Wolfstrom, 
moving  towards  the  door  ;  but  ere  he  reached 
it  he  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  Count,  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Of  course  you  will  give  my 
men  a  day's  pay." 

"  And  you  a  thousand  crowns  to  boot  if  we 
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succeed,"  answered  the  Count,  who  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  comparable  to  gold  for 
quickening  his  comrade's  energies. 

"  We  had  better  take  a  hundred  men  at 
once,"  said  Wolfstrom,  when  he  heard  that  they 
were  to  be  paid ;  "  they  are  as  soon  mounted 
as  fifty,  and  we  are  then  more  sure.  Fifty  can 
stay  to  guard  the  chateau." 

D'Aubin  made  no  objection,  and  Wolfstrom 
proceeded  to  give  his  orders,  which  were  rapidly 
obeyed  by  the  well-trained  veterans  still  under 
his  command.  A  fresh  horse  was  provided  for 
D'Aubin,  and  another  for  the  guide,  who,  with- 
out his  consent  being  asked,  was  ordered  to 
lead  the  way,  with  a  trooper  on  either  side,  to 
the  spot  which  D'Aubin  described.  Two  old 
but  nimble  jennets  from  the  stable  of  the 
Count  were  led  in  the  rear  ;  and  thus  the  caval- 
cade issued  from  the  gates  of  the  chateau  of 
Aubin,  and  took  their  way  towards  the  dwelling 
of  the  unfortunate  Eugenie  de  Mcnancourt. 
Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  a   league,   how- 
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ever,  when,  from  the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope, 
they  perceived  three  horsemen  galloping  quickly 
on  a  road  in  the  plain  below,  as  if  towards  the 
castle  they  had  j  ust  left. 

The  keen  eyes  of  Wolfstrom  instantly 
marked  them ;  but,  after  gazing  at  them  for 
a  moment,  he  said,  "  They  are  two  of  my 
reitres  that  I  sent  yesterday  to  keep  a  watch 
on  Armencon  ;  but  they  have  a  third  man  with 
them,  and  must  bring  news.  We  must  take 
care  that  our  retreat  is  not  cut  off."  Thus 
saying,  he  detached  a  trooper  to  intercept  the 
horsemen  by  a  cross  road,  and  bring  them  to 
him,  and  then  halted  till  they  arrived.  Two 
proved,  as  had  been  supposed,  ordinary  reitres 
of  Wolfstrom's  band,  but  the  third  horseman 
was  an  armed  servant;  and  D'Aubin  instantly 
recognised  one  of  the  attendants  of  Beatrice  of 
Ferara.  He  was  tied  upon  his  horse,  and  the 
troopers  brought  him  up  pistol  in  hand.  Their 
report  was  soon  made  ;  they  had  found  him 
galloping,  they  said,  with  such  speed  towards 
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the  castle  of  Armencon  that  they  thought  it 
right  to  stop  him.  He  fled  like  the  wind,  and 
they  pursued  ;  but  at  length  he  was  overtaken, 
and  they  found  upon  him  a  letter,  which,  not 
being  able  to  read  themselves,  they  were  now  in 
the  act  of  conveying  to  their  leader.  The  paper, 
as  may  be  already  seen,  was  the  letter  of  Bea- 
trice of  Ferara  to  the  chatelain  of  Armencon, 
and  it  served  to  show  D'Aubin  that  his  move- 
ments were  suspected,  if  not  discovered.  The 
servant,  however,  was  now  in  such  bodily  fear, 
that  he  at  once  informed  the  Count  and  his 
companion,  that  another  messenger  had  been 
sent  for  troops  to  La  Loupe. 

"  What  force  have  they  there,  Wolfstrom  ?  " 
demanded  De  Aubin.     "  Do  you  know?" 

"Certainly  not  two  hundred  men!"  replied 
the  leader  of  the  reitres. 

"  Then  there  is,  first,  the  probability  that  the 
commander  will  not  listen  to  the  request  of 
this  wild  girl,"  said  the  Count;  "next,  he 
will  certainly  not  dare  to  detach  more  than  fifty 
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men,  and  we  are  here  a  hundred.  Even  if  she 
send  her  own  armed  people  too,  they  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  thirty,  so  that  we  shall 
still  have  great  odds.  But  let  me  see,"  he 
continued,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him, 
and  turning  to  the  servant,  he  asked,  "  When 
did  the  messenger  leave  Guery  for  La  Loupe?" 

"  At  the  same  moment  that  I  left  for  Ar- 
mencon,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Then,"  said  D' Auhin,  "  we  shall  he  there  full 
four  good  hours  before  a  soldier  from  La  Loupe 
can  be  within  a  league.  Let  that  fellow  go, 
Wolfstrom.  You,  my  good  man,  ride  back  with 
all  speed  to  your  mistress,  present  the  Count 
d'Aubin's  humble  duty  to  her,  and  tell  her  that 
he  is  her  most  devoted  slave  !  Do  you  hear  ? 
There  is  a  piece  of  gold  for  you  :   away ! " 

The  man  seemed  doubtful  if  his  ears  heard 
true  ;  but  at  length  convinced,  he  took  the  gold, 
cap  in  hand,  and  rode  slowly  away.  In  the 
mean  time  D'Aubin  and  Wolfstrom  again  put 
the  troop  in  motion  ;  and  riding  briskly  on,  cal- 
culated once  more  between  them  the  distance 
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from  Guery  to  La  Loupe,  and  from  La  Loupe 
to  the  spot  whither  their  steps  were  now 
directed.  D'Aubin  was  found  not  to  have 
judged  amiss;  for  even  supposing  the  troops 
mounted  and  the  captain  willing,  it  appeared 
that  the  reitres  must  arrive  at  least  four  hours 
before  them.  "  When  we  come  up,"  said 
D'Aubin,  as  they  concluded,  "  let  your  men 
surround  the  house,  at  such  a  distance  as  not 
to  be  seen;  yourself  and  five  or  six  others 
come  nearer,  so  as  to  be  within  call ;  and,  after 
ascertaining  that  there  is  no  force  actually 
present  to  oppose  us,  I  will  go  on  and  plead 
my  cause  myself.  It  were  better  to  persuade 
her  gently,  and  without  frightening  her,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  if  I  find  her  still  obstinate,  we  must 
use  a  little  gentle  compulsion:  for  I  am  re- 
solved," he  added,  with  a  smile  of  triumph, 
"  that  by  the  time  the  troops  from  La  Loupe 
reach  her  late  refuge,  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
shall  be  in  the  chateau  of  Aubin  ;  ay,  and 
irretrievably  the  wife  of  its  lord ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

What  was  once  a  poor  farm-house,  in  a  woody 
and  remote  part  of  the  hills  in  which  the  Eure 
and  Loire  take  their  rise,  had,  under  the  touch 
of  taste  and  affluence,  been  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  little  habitation,  half  rustic  cottage, 
half  Italian  villa  ;  and  all  this  had  been  done  as 
easily  as  the  genii  built  the  palace  of  Aladdin. 
The  wood-work  had  been  painted  green,  so  that 
the  heavy  planks  which,  when  shut,  closed  the 
windows  looked  light  ;  the  thatch  had  been 
nicely  clipped  and  trimmed ;  the  inside  had  been 
hung  with  arras,  and  decorated  with  paintings 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  along  the  front 
had  been  carried  a  portico,  consisting  of  un- 
polished trunks  of  trees  for  columns,  and  a 
light  trellis-work  of  boughs  to  soften  the  strong 
sunshine.     The  face  of  the"  house  was  turned 
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towards  the  south  ;  and  it  might  have  com- 
manded, from  its  elevated  situation,  a  beautiful 
view  over  the  greater  part  of  Maine,  had  the 
tall  old  trees  which  screened  it  in  front  been 
partially  cut  away  :  but  those  in  whose  pos- 
session it  now  wras  had  carefully  abstained  from 
the  axe ;  not  alone  from  reverence  for  the 
ancient  trees,  but  because  quiet  concealment 
was  with  them  a  great  object  of  desire.  No 
place,  in  truth,  could  have  been  better  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
horse  road,  which  came  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  house,  but  it  went  no  farther  than 
to  a  small  isolated  village  not  more  than  a 
league  distant,  and  there  ended.  Another, 
passing  a  little  farther  off,  led  away  to  the 
chateau  of  Guery,  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  on  one   side,  and  to  the  small  town  of 

on  the  other ;  but  even  this  was  merely 

a  bridle  path,  upon  which  there  was  scarcely 
any  traffic  in  the  best  of  times,  and  much  less 
now  that  civil  war  had  stilled  all  commercial 
spirit  in  the  land. 
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It  was  in  the  little  portico,  then,  which  we 
have  noticed,  that  on  the  evening  of  a  warm 
clear  day  in  June,  occasionally  shaded  by 
the  masses  of  a  broken  thunder-cloud,  which, 
during  the  night,  had  poured  forth  a  tempest 
on  the  earth,  sat  the  fair  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
couit,  into  whose  cheek  the  warm  glow  of 
health  and  youth  had  returned,  during  a  long 
interval  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Hither, 
after  many  wanderings,  had  she  been  brought 
by  Beatrice  of  Ferara,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Count  d'Aubin  was  no  longer  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  in  order  to  be  sufficiently 
near  her,  to  give  her  every  sort  of  aid  and  pro- 
tection, without  calling  further  attention  upon 
her  retreat  by  living  with  her,  the  fair  Italian  had 
retired  to  the  chateau  of  Guery  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  neighbourhood.  The  time  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  passed  without  bringing  molesta- 
tion to  Eugenie ;  and  she  now  sat  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  gazing  out  upon  the  woodland 
scene  before  her  eyes,  and  seeing  those  mixed 
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visions  of  romance,  and  tenderness,  and  melan- 
choly which  are  so  often  present  to  a  woman's 
eyes,  and  are  the  more  dear,  because  she  is  taught 
to  hide  them.  Before  her  were  those  dark  old 
trees  ;  on  her  right  a  thicket  of  shrubs  of  many 
a  varied  kind ;  behind  her  the  room  in  which 
she  was  wont  to  sit  —  then  called  her  bower; 
and  on  the  left,  some  fields  screened  again  from 
the  road  by  other  trees.  It  was  a  calm  sweet 
scene ;  and  Eugenie  felt  not  unhappy,  though 
there  might  be  other  things  she  would  have 
fain  brought  in,  to  form  her  picture  of  perfect 
felicity,  and  although  the  letter  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  from  Beatrice  of  Ferara,  by 
telling  her  not  to  be  alarmed  at  any  thing  that 
might  happen,  for  that  friends  were  near,  had, 
in  some  degree,  created  the  apprehensions  it 
was  intended  to  relieve. 

As  she  sat  thus  and  gazed,  she  thought  she 

heard  the  tramp  of  horse  ;  but  the  sound,   if 

sound    there   were,    ceased,    and    she   believed 

that  her  ears  had  deceived  her.     A  moment  or 
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two  after,  a  long  raj  of  sunshine  that  found  its 
way  between  the  bolls  of  the  trees,  and  spread 
a  pencil  of  light  upon  the  green  turf  at  her 
feet,  was  for  an  instant  obscured,  as  if  either  a 
cloud  had  come  over  the  sun,  or  some  dark 
object  had  passed  amongst  the  trees.  Eugenie's 
heart  began  to  beat  quick,  and  the  next 
minute  a  rustling  sound  in  the  thicket  to  her 
right  made  her  start  up  ;  but  ere  she  could  re- 
treat into  her  own  chamber,  the  boughs  were 
pushed  back,  and  Philip  of  Aubin  was  at  her 
feet.  With  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  Eugenie 
sank  into  the  seat  that  she  had  before  occupied, 
and  gazed  with  eyes  expressive,  certainly,  of 
any  thing  but  love,  upon  the  Count  as  he  knelt 
before  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Eugenie ! "  said  D'Aubin,  " Eugenie !  I  have 
at  length  found  you,  then.  My  Eugenie !  my 
wife!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Eugenie,  struggling  to 
overcome  her  terror  :  —  "  oh,  no  !  not  your 
wife  !     No,  Sir,  I  am  not ;  I  never  have  been  ; 
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I  never  will  be  your  wife  !  Death  were  prefer- 
able —  ay,  the  most  terrible  death  were  pre- 
ferable to  that ! " 

"  Hear  me,  Eugenie  !  "  said  D'Aubin.  "  Eu- 
genie, you  must  hear  me  !  for  this  house  is 
surrounded  by  my  soldiers  ;  you  are  utterly  and 
perfectly  in  my  power ;  and  if  I  have  recourse 
to  reason  and  persuasion  with  you,  it  is  alone 
from  tenderness  and  affection  towards  you,  and 
because  I  would  rather  induce  my  bride  to 
accompany  me  willingly  and  tranquilly,  than 
use  towards  her  those  means  of  compulsion 
which  I  have  a  right  to  exercise  in  regard 
to  a  disobedient  wife.  Eugenie,  will  you  hear 
me  c 

"  I  have  no  resource,  Sir,"  replied  the  un- 
happy girl;  "but  still  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
your  wife.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  at  the 
altar  refused  to  pledge  a  vow  towards  you  ;  and 
by  this  time  you  must  well  know  that  the  man 
who  read  the  vain  and  empty  ceremony  which 
you  are  pleased  to  call  a  marriage  was  not  one 
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invested  with  that  sacred  function  which  is  re- 
quisite to  render  a  marriage  legal,  even  with 
the  willing  consent  of  both  parties." 

"  All  I  know  is,  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  between  us,"  replied  D'Aubin, 
and  that  it  is  registered  in  the  archives  of  Paris. 
That  you  are  my  wife,  therefore,  there  is  no 
doubt;  and  that  I  have  the  right,  as  well  as  the 
power  and  the  will,  to  take  you  home  and  regard 
you  as  my  wife,  is  equally  indubitable.  Still  if 
you  require  it,  the  ceremony  shall  be  performed 
again  ;  but  hope  not  any  longer  to  avoid  taking 
upon  you  the  duties  of  the  position  you  hold 
in  regard  to  me,  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  have 
a  hundred  men  within  call  ready  to  obey  my 
lightest  word !     Shall  I  make  them  appear  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Eugenie, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  What,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Merely  listen  to  me,  Eugenie,  my  beloved ! " 
cried  D'Aubin.  "  With  the  power  to  compel,  a 
thousand  times  rather  would  I  succeed  by  en- 
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treaty ;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  command 
you,  let  me  at  your  feet  seek  to  persuade  you. 
Hear  me  plead  my  cause,  Eugenie,  in  language 
that  you  have  never  heard  me  use  before,  be- 
cause I  was  ignorant  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  you,  and  attributed  your  conduct 
towards  me  to  mere  caprice,  whereas  I  now 
know  it  to  have  been  just,  excellent,  and  wise, 
and  like  yourself.  The  same  ignorance  has 
made  me  harsh  to  you,  and  unjust  towards  my 
cousin  St.  Real;  and  I  will  not  rise  from  my 
knee  till  you  have  heard  my  exculpation,  and 
fully  know  how  much  we  have  all  been  de- 
ceived." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Eugenie,  "  indeed !  yet  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  you  can  mean." 

"  Well  may  you  be  so,  Eugenie  ! "  replied 
D'Aubin  ;  "  well  may  you  be  so  !  For  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  learned  the  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  myself.  You  have  been  cheated, 
Eugenie ;  you  have  been  deceived ;  you  have 
been  taught  to  believe  a  man  who  loved  you, 
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and  you  alone,  a  heartless  profligate.  But  first 
hear  me,  Eugenie,  when  I  declare  that  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  but  you  ;  that  from  the 
first  moment  your  hand  was  promised  me  by 
your  father  the  idea  of  your  young  charms 
has  ever  been  present  to  my  mind,  and  the 
hope  of  soon  possessing  them  been  the  conso- 
lation of  my  whole  existence." 

Eugenie  coloured  deeply  :  "  I  am  grieved, 
Sir,"  she  replied ;  but  D'Aubin  interrupted, 
saying,  — 

"  Hear  me,  Eugenie,  to  the  end :  I  have 
but  given  you  a  picture  of  my  own  feelings 
towards  you.  Now  let  me  display  all  the  base 
and  crooked  means  that  have  been  taken  to 
alienate  your  affection  from  me,  and  then  tell 
me  if  it  be  right  and  just  to  let  those  means 
still  have  effect,  when  you  are  convinced  of  their 
falsehood  and  iniquity.  Only  yesterday  did  I 
discover  that  at  Paris  you  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  late  Queen  Catherine's 
train  of  ladies  —  a  train  which,  I  need  not  tell 
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you,  was  and  will  remain  marked  with  infamy 
to  the  eyes  of  all  posterity  !" 

"  Perhaps  so  !  "  cried  Eugenie  eagerly  ;  "  but 
the  name  of  Beatrice  of  Ferara  will  always  be 
excepted.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
she  was  always  as  distinguished  by  her  virtues 
as  by  her  rank  ;  and  my  father,  on  his  death-bed, 
told  me  that  I  might  always  confide  in  her,  for 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  trial  of  uni- 
versal bad  example,  no  one  had  ever  been  able 
to  cast  a  reproach  upon  her  fame." 

"  It  may  be  so !"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "  it  may 
be  so  !  but  doubt  not,  Eugenie,  that  she  has 
passions  and  weaknesses  too ;  and  the  confi- 
dence you  gave  her  was  misplaced.  All  has 
been  revealed  to  me.  I  know  every  thing 
that  has  passed,  and  therefore  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  she  has  made  us  both  her  tools. 
Did  she  not  tell  you  that  I  loved  her  —  that  I 
had  vowed  vows  and  made  protestations  at  her 
feet  ?  I  know  she  did.  I  know  that  both  by 
open  words,   and  slight  insinuations,   she  poi- 
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soned  your  mind  against  me  ;  that  she  taught 
you  to  believe  me  profligate  and  base " 

"  Never !  never!"  cried  Eugenie,  "never, 
upon  my  word." 

"  No  matter,"  cried  D'Aubin,  "  she  made 
you  credit  that  I  loved  her,  not  you ;  that  by 
vows  and  promises  I  was  bound  to  her.  She 
it  was  that  always  crossed  me  in  your  esteem ; 
she  frustrated  the  arrangements  for  our  mar- 
riage ;  she  laid  the  scheme,  and  executed  the 
whole  of  your  flight  from  Paris.  Is  not  this 
true?  and  do  you  think  she  had  not  a  motive? 
Eugenie,  I  tell  you  she  had.  It  may  make 
me  appear  vain  in  your  eyes ;  but,  to  exculpate 
myself,  I  must  reveal  that  motive.  Eugenie, 
she  has  loved  me  from  our  first  meeting ;  she 
has  loved  me  with  all  the  ardour  and  all  the 
fire  of  which  an  Italian  is  capable  ;  but  so  to 
love  unsought,  is  never  to  win  love.  She  has 
teased  me ;  she  has  persecuted  me  with  her 
affection.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  Eugenie ; 
I  have  never  loved  but  you  —  you  alone  have 
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I  sought,  you  alone  have  I  sighed  for.  To 
her  I  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a  cold  heart. 
I  care  not  for  her,  I  love  her  not,  I  have  never 
loved  —  ay!  and  though  I  scruple  not  to  say 
that,  no  later  than  yesterday,  I  might  have 
made  her  mine  on  any  terms  I  chose " 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  in  the  room  behind 
—  a  quick  step  ;  and  Beatrice  of  Ferara  stood  by 
the  side  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt.  D'Aubin 
started  up  from  his  knee.  "  Liar !  traitor ! 
villain ! "  cried  the  beautiful  girl,  with  eyes 
from  which  mighty  indignation  lightened  forth 
like  fire  bursting  from  a  volcano; — "Liar! 
traitor!  villain!"  and  as  he  rose,  she  struck 
him  one  slight  stroke  upon  the  bosom  with  the 
quickness  of  light.  D'Aubin  grasped  his  sword, 
then  let  it  go,  and  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes ; 
a  stream  of  dark  gore  spouted  out  from  Iris 
breast ;  he  reeled,  and  murmuring  "  Jesu, 
Jesu ! "  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  he  had  so  basely 
injured. 

Still  holding  the  dagger  tight  in  her  grasp, 
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Beatrice  stood  and  gazed  upon  him ;  and 
Eugenie  too,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and 
turned  as  it  were  into  stone  by  fear  and  horror, 
remained  straining  her  eyes  upon  the  fearful 
sight  before  her. 

At  that  moment,  the  furious  galloping  of 
horse  was  heard  along  the  nearest  road,  then 
came  the  clashing  of  steel  and  pistol  shots. 
Joachim,  the  servant  of  Beatrice,  glided  at  the 
same  moment  from  the  room  whence  his  mis- 
tress had  issued,  and  drawing  her  by  the  sleeve 
exclaimed,  "  There  seems  a  large  force  coming 
up,  madam !  save  yourself,  ere  this  be  enquired 
into.  The  horses  are  still  where  we  left  them, 
at  the  end  of  the  lane." 

But  Beatrice,  without  reply,  continued  to 
gaze  upon  the  dead  body  of  him  she  once  so 
passionately  loved.  The  next  moment,  the 
voices  of  several  persons  approaching  were 
heard ;  and  through  the  trees  appeared  two 
gentlemen  on  foot,  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
soldiers  dragging  along  Albert  of  Wolfstrom, 
with  his  hands  tied. 
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il  "We  are  in  time,  fair  lady,  to  do  your  be- 
hest," cried  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party,  speaking  in  a  joyous  tone,  as 
at  the  distance  of  the  trees  he  caught  a  sight 
of  Beatrice  without  seeing  the  object  at  which 
she  gazed.  "  Your  letter  reached  me,  as  I 
marched  along,  and  though  addressed  to  my 
locum  tenem  at  La  Loupe,  I  made  bold  to 
break  the  seal.  But  where  is  this  perverse  and 
rebellious  Count  d'Aubin?" 

"  There!"  cried  Beatrice  in  a  voice  which 
had  lost  all  its  music.  "  There  he  lies !  never 
to  be  perverse  or  rebellious  again !  Oh,  Philip, 
Philip !  thou  hast  trod  upon  a  heart  that 
loved  thee  —  cast  happiness  from  thee  —  sought 
destruction  —  and  found  it  from  a  woman's 
hand ! " 

"  Indeed ! "  cried  the  King,  hastening  forward 
with  St.  Real,  who  was  his  companion.  "  In 
God's  name,  what  is  all  this  ?  Pardie,  't  is  too 
true  !  There  he  lies,  indeed ! "  The  King's 
eye  then  glanced  to  Beatrice,  while   St.  Ileal 
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gently  led  Eugenie  away  from  the  scene  of 
blood  and  horror  in  which  she  had  been  made 
an  unwilling  sharer.  The  dagger  was  still  in 
the  hand  of  the  fair  Italian,  though  that  hand 
now  hung  by  her  side  as  if  it  had  never  pos- 
sessed power  to  strike  the  blow  which  had  laid 
such  strength  and  courage  low  ;  but  her  sleeve 
was  dyed  with  blood  ;  and  a  slow  red  drop  still 
trickled  down  the  shining  blade  of  the  poniard, 
and  fell  from  the  point  to  the  ground. 

"  From  your  own  speech,  lady!"  said  the 
King  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  I  learn  that 
you  have  just  committed  an  awful  act,  espe- 
cially for  a  woman's  hand.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  but  believe,  from  all  that  I  have  heard, 
that  this  was  an  act  of  justice  !  He  was  a  rebel, 
too,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  in  arms  against 
his  king  ;  and,  therefore,  this  deed  is  not  to 
be  too  strictly  enquired  into ;  otherwise  —  al- 
though as  the  head  of  a  sovereign  house  you 
are  armoured  with  immunities — it  would  be- 
come me  to  refer  the  enquiry  into  these  matters 
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to  my  council.  As  it  is,  Philip  Count  of 
Aubin  having  been  slain  in  arms  against  his 
monarch,  in  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act, 
and  by  your  hand,  of  course  justice  withholds 
her  sword  from  avenging  his  death,  yet.  I  think 
that  it  is  expedient  for  you,  lady,  to  quit  this 
realm  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  to  insure 
your  safety,  a  party  of  my  own  guard  shall  ac- 
company you  to  the  frontier.  My  words  seem 
to  fall  upon  an  inattentive  ear  !  May  I  ask  if 
you  have  heard  me  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Beatrice — "I  have  heard, 
my  Lord  —  your  Majesty  is  lenient !  My  crime 
is  great ;  but  be  it  as  you  will,  I  am  ready  to 
go !  My  thoughts,  to  speak  the  truth,  are  not 
so  clear  as  they  might  have  been  some  half 
hour  since  —  I  thank  your  Majesty! — All  I 
ask  is  a  prisoner's  diet,  bread  and  a  glass  of 
water, — for  I  am  thirsty,  exceeding  thirsty!  — 
Then  I  am  ready  to  set  out.  —  Philip,  fare- 
well ! "  she  added,  gazing  again  upon  the 
corpse  :    "  we    shall   meet   again  !    Our  deeds 
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unite  us  for  ever  !  —  alas  !  alas  !  Where  shall  I 
go,  my  Lord  ? " 

"  Her  brain  is  troubled,"  said  the  King  in  a 
low  tone,  turning  to  one  of  the  officers  who 
followed  ;  "  go  in  with  her,  call  her  own 
people  about  her  ;  but  treat  her  with  all  reve- 
rence. She  must  be  sent  forth  from  the  king- 
dom as  speedily  as  possible.  Madam,  this 
officer  will  conduct  you.  Set  a  sentinel  at  the 
door,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  "as  if  for 
honour  ;  but  let  her  people  be  with  her,  and 
lay  no  restraint  upon  her,  except  in  watching 
whither  she  goes." 

"Will  no  one  give  me  a  glass  of  water?" 
said  Beatrice,  moving  towards  the  house. 

"  It  shall  be  brought  in  a  moment,  lady," 
replied  the  officer,  following.  "  Where  are  this 
lady's  attendants  ?  " 

"  Well,  St.  Real,"  said  the  King,  turning  to 
the  young  cavalier  as  he  issued  forth  again 
from  the  house  just  as  Beatrice  entered. 
"  Pardic,  we  are  too   late  in  one  sense,  after 
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all,  though  not  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief 
these  fellows  meditated.  Ventre  saint  gris ! 
but  this  cousin  of  yours  was  an  ungenerous 
villain  ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  that  poor  girl,  who, 
to  my  thinking,  has  driven  the  dagger  deeper 
into  her  own  heart  than  into  his.  Well,  there 
he  lies,  and  one  of  the  conspirators  against  our 
fair  heiress  of  Menancourt  is  disposed  of;  now 
to  despatch  the  other.  Martin,  bring  forward 
the  prisoner." 

"  Sir  Albert  of  Wolfstrom,"  continued  the 
King,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  your  name  was 
once  enrolled  amongst  the  troops  of  my  late 
cousin,  Henry  the  Third,  and  that  you  chose 
the  chance  of  a  halter  and  better  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  League.  Traitors  against  myself, 
God  help  me,  I  am  fain  to  forgive,  leaving 
them  to  God  and  their  consciences  for  punish- 
ment; but  traitors  to  the  late  king  I  forgive 
not,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  turn  over  your  case 
to  my  good  friend  De  Biron,  who  is  not  merci- 
ful but  just.     Your  own  heart,  therefore,  will 
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tell  your  fate  :  if  it  condemn  you,  be  sure  that 
ere  to-morrow's  noon  you  will  be  lying  like 
him  you  stare  at  with  such  open  eyes." 

"  Cannot  I  take  service  with  my  troop?"  de- 
manded Wolfstrom,  with  undaunted  effrontery. 
"  Your  Majesty  suffered  the  Swiss  at  Ivry  to 
come  over  to  you." 

"  They  were  only  enemies,  not  traitors," 
replied  the  King;  "I  can  have  traitors  enow 
without  paying  them,  sirrah !  —  What  is  that 
outcry  within,  St.  Real?  No  more  tragedies, 
I  trust !  —  What  I  have  said,  Sir,  is  decided," 
continued  Henry,  again  turning  to  Wolfstrom, 
while  St.  Real  entered  the  house  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  sounds  of  lamentation  that 
they  heard.  "  If  your  conscience  tell  you 
that  you  deserted  the  late  king,  bid  good-by 
to  the  world !  —  By  my  faith  there  must  be 
something  the  matter  there  !"  he  added,  as 
the  tones  of  grief  came  again  from  within  ;  and 
turning  hastily,  he  himself  entered  the  house, 
and  advanced  to  a  room  from  the  open  door  of 
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which  the  sound  proceeded.  The  sight  that 
presented  itself  needed  little  explanation.  In 
a  large  chair,  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  sat 
Beatrice  of  Ferara,  with  her  head  supported 
upon  the  breast  of  her  faithful  old  servant 
Joachim,  while  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  she  clasped  her  friend's  knees, 
was  the  beautiful  form  of  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
court.  Around  were  a  number  of  female  at- 
tendants, filling  the  air  with  lamentations  ;  and 
on  one  side  stood  St.  Real,  gazing  eagerly  in 
the  face  of  the  fair  Italian.  But  that  lovely 
face  had  now  lost  the  loveliness  of  life,  the 
bright  dark  eyes  were  closed,  the  colour  of  the 
warm  rose  no  longer  blushed  through  the  clear 
white  skin,  the  lips  themselves  were  pale,  and 
the  dazzling  teeth  showed  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
as  the  mouth  hung  partly  open.  Her  right 
hand  was  still  clasped  upon  a  glass  from  which 
she  had  been  drinking  ;  and  rolled  away  upon 
the  floor  was  a  rich  carved  bon-bonniere,  from 
which  a  small   quantity  of  white  powder  had 
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been  spilt  as  it  fell.  Throughout  the  whole 
room  there  was  a  faint  odour,  as  if  of  bitter 
almonds;  and  Henry,  who  well  remembered 
that  same  perfume,  when  some  of  the  noblest 
in  France  had  died  somewhat  suddenly,  ex- 
claimed at  once  as  he  entered,  "  She  has 
poisoned  herself!" 

"Too  true,  I  fear,  my  Lord!"  replied  St. 
Real ;   "  but  a  leech  has  been  sent  for." 

"  In  vain  !  in  vain!"  said  the  King.  "  She 
is  dead  already,  St.  Real !  That  is  no  fainting- 
fit ;  and  even  were  she  not  dead  already,  no 
skill  on  earth  could  save  her  from  the  tomb. 
I  know  that  hateful  drug  too  well.  Come  away, 
St.  Real !  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,  come 
away  !  Nay,  I  command !  You  do  no  good 
here!" 

Thus  saying,  Henry  took  the  fair  girl's  hand 
and  led  her  to  another  room,  where,  after  speak- 
ing a  few  words  of  comfort,  he  added,  "  But 
I  must  to  horse  again  and  forward  towards 
LeMans.     You,  St.  Real,  I  shall  leave  behind 
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with  your  regiment,  all  for  the  protection  of 
this  one  fair  lady,  though  those  that  persecuted 
her  are  no  more.  His  body  shall  be  carried  to 
his  own  dwelling,  and  lie  beside  his  father's. 
That  I  will  see  to.  And  now,  though  this  is 
a  solemn  moment,  and  the  scene  a  sad  one, 
yet,  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,  I  must  put  it 
out  of  fortune's  power  to  persecute  you  farther, 
for  the  treasure  of  this  fair  hand  —  nay,  nay, 
I  must  have  my  will! — Take  it,  St.  Real,"  he 
added,  placing  it  in  his.  "  If  I  judge  right, 
you  value  it  highly ;  and,  as  you  well  deserve 
it,  I  give  it  to  you  now,  lest  any  of  my  many 
friends  should  crave  me  for  the  gift  hereafter. 
I  would  rather  say  to  those  who  ask  it  that  it  is 
given,  than  that  I  will  not  give  it.  To  your 
love  and  sorrow,  lady,  I  leave  the  last  rites  of 
yon  beautiful  and  hapless  girl.  Hers  was  a 
hard  fate,  and  a  noble  mind ;  for,  cast  by  for- 
tune into  the  midst  of  corruption,  with  a  heart 
all  warmth  and  a  fancy  all  brightness,  she 
came  out  still,  pure  as  gold  refined  in  the  fire, 
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which,  Heaven  forgive  us,  is  what  few  of  us  cau 
say  for  himself.  Amidst  all  the  falsehoods  and 
follies  of  the  late  court,  never  did  I  know  the 
breath  of  scandal  sully  her  fair  name !  She  was 
indeed  one  in  a  thousand!  Conceal  the  manner 
of  her  death,  if  possible ;  and  let  such  honours 
as  the  church  permits  convey  her  to  her  last 
long  home  !    Now  farewell ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  all  the  many  personages  which  have  figured 
in  this  tale,  there  are  but  few  of  whom  it  be- 
hoves us  to  give  any  farther  account.  The 
lives  of  some  stand  written  on  the  bright  and 
glorious  page  of  history,  never  to  be  effaced  till 
the  waters  of  time  have  rolled  long  over  this 
portion  of  the  globe,  have  levelled  our  dwellings 
and  our  monuments  with  the  sands,  have  washed 
away  our  learning  and  our  records,  and  blotted 
out  not  alone  the  sweet  domestic  memories  — 
on  which  each  succeeding  generation  sets  its 
foot,  trampling  with  all  the  insolence  of  youth 
the  withered  flower  just  dead — but  have  also 
rased,  from  the  hard  tablet  of  glory,  the  few 
names  that  are  really  worthy  of  eternal  conse- 
cration. When  such  a  change  has  taken  place, — 
and  who    shall    say  that   it  will  not  ?  —  when 
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Europe  shall  be  called  the  land  of  forests  and  of 
barbarism,  and  some  prying  strangers  alone  shall 
come  from  their  happier  lands,  and  try  to  trace 
upon  the  desert  shores  the  mouldering  remnants 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  nations  long  gone  by, 
perhaps  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  and  those  who  resemble  him,  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  till  then  they  have  a  glorious  exist- 
ence separate  from  the  rest  of  men.  The  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  too,  ambitious  and  intriguing, 
but  generous  and  often  wise,  has  a  share  of 
the  page  of  history  ;  and  all  those  who  con- 
tinued to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  days  of 
Henry  Quatre,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  have 
their  record  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  This 
tale  can  alone  take  farther  note  of  those  whose 
fate  it  has  depicted  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
who  at  this  point  separate  themselves  from  the 
general  course  of  history,  cither  to  fall  into  the 
calm  repose  of  sweet  domestic  life,  or  to  seek  a 
refuge  from  unhappy  fortunes  in  the  tomb. 
Thebody  of  Beatriceof  Ferara  being  removed 
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from  the  cottage  where  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
had  dwelt  so  long,  was  borne  to  the  chateau 
in  which  she  herself  had  spent  the  last  hours 
of  her  own  existence ;  and  with  curses  and 
imprecations  upon  his  head,  the  tale  of  what 
his  machinations  had  wrought  was  told  to  the 
dwarf  Bartholo  by  the  more  faithful  yet  less 
attached  servants  of  his  late  mistress. 

He  listened  to  the  whole  in  sullen  com- 
posure, and  even  a  smile  played  upon  his  lip 
as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Count  d'Aubin  ; 
but  when  the  last  sad  event  was  mentioned  by 
the  narrator,  and  he  learned  that  Beatrice 
herself  was  dead,  he  struggled  with  the  bonds 
that  tied  him,  and  then  cast  himself  grovelling 
on  the  ground,  which  he  dewed  with  his  bitter 
agonising  tears.  He  strove  to  tear  his  flesh  with 
his  teeth ;  and  when  they  took  him  up,  more 
to  gaze  upon  his  torture,  than  with  any  feeling 
of  compassion — for  no  one  loved,  and  no  one 
compassionated  him — he  raved  upon  them  with 
frantic  and  incoherent  words,  and  again  cast 
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himself  down  in  raving  despair.  For  several  days 
he  refused  all  food ;  but  at  length  pity  touched 
some  one,  and  a  leech  was  sent  for,  who  bled 
him  largely,  which  produced  a  change.  He 
no  longer  raved,  he  no  longer  refused  food, 
he  took  what  was  offered  him,  did  what  was 
bid  him ;  but  it  was  with  the  slow  and  sullen 
stupidity  of  an  idiot.  The  fire,  too,  had  left 
his  eye ;  his  activity  was  gone ;  his  witty 
sauciness  at  an  end ;  and  he  would  sit  for  days 
gazing  vacantly  upon  the  floor,  without  hearing 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  without  addressing 
a  word  to  any  one.  At  length,  the  body  of 
Beatrice  of  Ferara  was  conveyed  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  being  interred  amongst  her  princely 
ancestors;  and  then,  though  none  knew  how  he 
escaped,  it  was  perceived  that  the  dwarf  was  gone 
also.  It  was  not  indeed  extraordinary  that  he  had 
disappeared  without  notice ;  for  after  his  frenzy 
had  terminated  in  idiocy,  no  one  had  paid  him 
much  attention.  How  he  travelled  so  great  a 
distance,  and  how  he  supported  himself  by  the 
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way,  are  equally  unknown ;  but  some  three 
months  after,  the  wretched  being  was  seen 
wandering  about  in  the  long  vacant  streets  of 
Ferara,  enduring  the  scoff  of  the  schoolboy  and 
the  peasant.  He  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  several  years ;  and  those  who  had 
known  him  when  first  he  had  entered  the 
household  of  the  princes  of  Legnano  often 
gave  food  and  money  out  of  charity  to  the 
poor  dwarf,  whom  they  now  despised  and  had 
formerly  hated.  At  length,  one  morning,  when 
the  sacristan  took  his  early  round  through  the 
chapel  in  which  the  dead  of  that  noble  house 
slept  in  the  cold  marble  which  was  their  place  of 
last  repose,  he  was  startled  by  seeing  some- 
thing curled  up  at  the  end  of  the  new  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  Princess  Beatrice.  He 
touched  it,  but  it  stirred  not ;  and,  familiar 
with  the  dead,  he  carelessly  raised  up  the  head, 
and  beheld  the  lifeless  features  of  the  dwarf 
Bartholo. 

The   Count  d'Aubin  lay  with  his  ancestors  ; 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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and  the  noble  estates  of  which  he  had  been 
once  the  improvident  possessor  passed  to  his 
next  male  heir,  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real.  To 
St.  Real  it  was  pointed  out  by  skilful  and 
honest  lawyers  that,  as  the  creditors  who  had 
claims  upon  the  late  Count  could  not  easily  prove 
their  right,  his  estates  might  be  rendered  clear 
by  a  very  simple  process  of  law.  But  St.  Real 
preferred  a  simpler  process  still ;  and  from  the 
funds  accruing  from  large  and  well-managed 
lands  discharged  the  debts,  and  freed  the  in- 
heritance. The  claims  which  were  the  most 
difficult  to  arrange  were  those  of  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  one  Albert  of  Wolfstrom,  who 
having  been  executed,  under  a  judicial  sentence 
regularly  pronounced  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
for  various  transactions  which  did  not  even 
permit  the  harlot  compassion  of  public  ex- 
citement to  attend  his  end,  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  St.  Real  in  his  name  were 
really    to    be    sustained.       There    were    some 
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through  which  the  young  Marquis  at  once 
struck  his  indignant  pen,  and  others  which, 
though  equally  illegal,  he  paid  at  once  ;  but  in 
the  end,  as  so  often  happens,  the  debts  which 
had  seemed  overwhelming  to  him  whose  bad 
management  had  incurred  them  were  easily 
liquidated  by  a  more  provident  though  not  a 
less  liberal  lord;  and  the  estates  of  Aubin  made 
a  splendid  addition  to  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
St.  Real. 

The  young  lord  himself  saw  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  reinstated  in  her  ancestral  halls, 
and  wandered  with  her  for  a  few  days  through 
the  scenes  they  had  both  loved  in  childhood  — 
scenes  where  the  memories  of  the  past,  both 
dark  and  bright,  blended  into  a  solemn,  but 
a  sweet  and  soothing,  light,  which,  shining 
mellow  and  calm  upon  the  happy  present,  gra- 
dually brightened  into  hope  as  the  eye  turned 
towards  the  future.  It  was  like  the  twilight  of 
the  summer  sky  in  a  far  northern  land,  where 
the  night  and  the  day  mingle   together  in  the 
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west ;  and  the  soft  and  shaded,  yet  radiant, 
sunset  continues  till  the  dawning  of  the  morn- 
ing appears  on  the  opposite  horizon,  so  that  the 
beams  of  the  past  and  the  future  day  meet  in 
the  zenith  of  the  present. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  experience  which 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt  and  Huon  St.  Real 
had  already  had  of  the  past  was  sufficient  to 
have  justified  their  immediate  marriage.  But 
Eugenie  had  her  scruples,  and  St.  Real  had  a 
confidence  derived  from  higher  sources  than 
either  the  usual  happy  fortunes  of  his  house, 
or  the  promising  turn  which  the  war  had  taken. 
An  old  female  relation  was  sought  to  bear  the 
young  heiress  company  for  the  next  six  months. 
To  her  Eugenie's  education  had  been  princi- 
pally confided  during  her  youth  ;  her  instruc- 
tions had  greatly  tended  to  render  her  what 
she  was,  and  St.  Real  thought  that  the  society 
of  no  one  could  be  better  for  her  he  loved  till' 
the  day  of  their  marriage  at  length  arrived. 
In  the  mean  time  he  rejoined  the  King's  army, 
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and  took  part  in  the  various  events  of  the  war 
which  ultimately  placed  Henry  the  Fourth  in 
possession  of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  troublous  times  by  which 
his  reign  began  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  by 
all  persons  well  versed  in  that  portion  of  the 
history  of  France,  that  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  the  estates  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
were  situated  never  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  League.  Various  detached  towns  in 
Normandy  and  Maine  that  faction  did  indeed 
continue  to  hold  for  some  time,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  King  after  the  battle  of  Ivry 
was  uninterrupted,  though  gradual,  till  peace 
crowned  his  efforts ;  and  his  people  learned 
to  love,  nay,  almost  to  adore,  the  monarch 
against  whom  many  of  them  had  drawn  their 
swords. 

At  length,  six  months  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  of  Ferara,  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
gave  her  hand  to  him  whom  she  was  not  now 
ashamed  to  own  she  had  loved  from  her  earliest 
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youth.  Henry  signed  the  marriage  contract; 
and  when  the  young  Marquis,  having  seen  him 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
took  leave  of  the  monarch  and  his  court,  re- 
solved to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  his  fathers 
had  done  before  him,  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of 
his  paternal  domains,  Henry  placed  round  his 
neck  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  saying,  that 
as  he  well  knew  he  should  but  seldom  see  his 
face  again,  he  was  resolved  to  give  him  some- 
thing whereby  to  remember  the  days  he  had 
passed  with  Henry  Quatre. 

Do  we  need  to  inquire  how  St.  Real  and 
Eugenie  spent  their  after  life  ?  It  sometimes 
happens,  indeed,  that  two  people  who  have 
loved  well  and  truly  in  the  first  burst  of  youth- 
ful passion,  crossed,  disappointed,  and  soured, 
persevere  against  all  opposition  through  long 
years  of  withering  anxiety,  till  they  meet 
together  at  length,  with  tempers  irritated,  and 
hearts  no  longer  the  same ;  and  find  nothing 
but  misery  in  that  union,  from  which  they  had 
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anticipated  nothing  but  happiness.  Not  so, 
however,  St.  Real  and  Eugenie  de  Menancourt. 
They  had  long  loved  without  knowing  it ;  and 
had  chiefly  had  to  struggle  with  the  opposition 
of  their  own  principles  to  their  own  wishes. 
They  had  been  thwarted,  but  not  disappointed ; 
they  had  been  grieved,  but  not  irritated. 
Their  sorrows  had  served  like  the  black  leaf 
on  which  the  diamond  is  set,  to  increase,  not 
tarnish,  the  lustre  of  the  happiness  they  now 
enjoyed.  But  happiness  will  not  bear  de- 
scription. It  is  the  calm  stream  that  neither 
foams  nor  murmurs  ;  and  theirs  continued  flow- 
ing on  like  a  mighty  river,  which,  troubled  and 
obstructed  at  its  source,  soon  overbears  all 
obstacles,  and  then,  having  once  reached  the 
calm  level  of  the  open  country,  flows  on  in- 
creasing in  volume,  though  it  loses  in  bright- 
ness, till  the  full  completed  stream  falls  into 
the  bosom  of  the  eternal  ocean. 


THE    END. 
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